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PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



f ROM every man who presents a work to 
the PubliCf the Public have a right to demand 
the utmost exertion of his powers. WilJi this 
demand the writer of the following Letters 
has complied: aQ that he was able to do he 
has done to render his book acceptable and 
useful : stilly however, he may have proved in- 
adequate to the task he has undertaken. This 
remains to be seen : he trusts it will not be 
thought arrogant in him to have made the 
trial. 

If these Letters be what the author has en- 
deavoured to make them, they will not be 
found useless in the libraries of those who have 
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yet to fix the destination of their children in 
life ; and the perusal of them will probably be 
extended beyond the circle of professional 
readers. They are addressed to. the young 
and rising mind ; this must be recollected. 
The writer does not presume to hope that he 
shall be numbered amongst those who have 
added greatly to the stores of science and 
wisdom. 

That the subject on which he has written 
is worthy of ample and various consideration, 
there can surely be little doubt} he presents 
his work, therefore, with deference, to the 
Public and the Profession, and he rests secure 
that their judgment will be dictated by can- 
dour. 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



1 HE aim of this Work is stated in the Preface 
to the first edition ; and the Author hopes that 
with pretensions so moderate, and an intention 
which must surely appear unblameable, he shall 
not be thought presumptuous in having placed 

his name in the Title page. 

« 

As it was originally framed upon principles 
which do not depend upon caprice or fashion^ 
little alteration has been made in the general 
plan; but it ought perhaps to be stated, that 
the Letters on Compression and the Method of 
Study, have been added to those comprized in 
the first edition. 
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The sincere conviction he has long felt, that 
considerable utility would attend a Work of 
this nature, does not rest upon his opinion 
only : he has therefore, in the absence of any 
other Publication of the kind^ prepared a se- 
cond edition, and he trusts it will be found 
that he has continued anxious to render the 
Book in some measure worthy of its design. 



Olp Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, 
January I2> 1816. 
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LETTER I. 

TXTHY do you complain so bitterly of your 
^^ ill fortune? You tell me you are re- 
duced to the necessity of applying to your 
friends for. support, that you may be enabled 
to prosecute your studies for the bar: but 
have you not those friends? Do you forget 
that you have youth and health ; that you have 
received a liberal education? and that you 
possess also, from the bounty of Nature, those 
talents which will enable you to apply these 
qualifications effectually towards your future 
advancement ? Do not waste the time in griev- 
ing for the loss of your fortune ; but rather 
think it your duty to set about repairing it, and 
to convince your friends that the lessons and 
example of your deceased father have not been 

forgotten. 

In truth, your loss may not produce those 
terrible consequences which thus alarm you. 
You must no longer join in expensive parties of 
pleasure } you must forbear to give those enters* 
tainments which have formerly procur^ you so 
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2 LETTER !• 

much admiration ; in short, you must withdraw 
from the gay delusive circles of pleasure, round 
which you have led the thoughtless dance so 
long. But when you have reflected upon these 
things, you will find little cause of regret ; when 
you have compared the life you have lived with 
that which it is your duty to live, you will not 
hesitate to pronounce yourself peculiarly for- 
tunate in that very accident which now so 
deeply afflicts you. 

What your father would have done, permit 
me to attempt. You ought to listen to me, and 
I believe you will ; for you well know that I am 
little less anxious than he was to see you de- 
sirous of qualifying yourself for eminence in 
whatever profession you might be destined to 
adopt. His mind was a noble mind : the love 
of exceUence was inseparable from its formation, 
and he could ill have brooked the debased con* 
tentment of his son with a life of indolence and 
pleasure. Could he see you as I now see you, 
he would unite with me in the satisfaction I feel 
in contemplating the necessity that will com* 
pel you to exertion. 

Have patience with me a moment while I ex- 
amine the nature and extent of your loss, and 
compare it with what you may eventually gain. 

Two years are now elapsed since you were 
obliged, by the misfortunes of your family, to 
laa^e the university ; and you have now entered 
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yourself a Btudent of the law. This profession 
was chosen for you by your father with your 
approbation, as the most congenial with those 
powers^ the early blossoms of which promised 
a rich and golden fruit ; and he pleased himself 
with the expectation, that, allured by the 
smoothness of the way which your foitune had 
prepared for you, you would have pursued 
your studies with alacrity and success. He 
spared no iexpence to provide you with every 
assistance: you knew not what it was to toil 
through the mazes of science without a guide ; 
to be retarded by doubts, and perplexed with 
difficulties, which there was no power at hand 
to disentangle. Alas, how many of the sons of 
Genius have been overwhelmed by these mis- 
fortunes ! 

But by some strange unhappy influ^ice, the 
advantages I have enumerated have well nigh 
involved you in the same ruin in which thou« 
sands besides have been buried. Nursed in the 
lap of ease, and cherished at the breast of pro- 
sperity, you have nearly forfeited every title to 
that honourable fame which awaits the man who 
scorns to temporize with indolence; your facul- 
ties have been enervated, and you have narrowly 
escaped the oUivious gulph of dissipation and 
intemperance. 

Fi!om this misfortune your better fate has 
iuatched you ; in taking away fivm you riches,. 
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4 LETTER I* 

it has deprived you of pleasure, but it has left 
you yourself. In robbing you of a numerous 
train of companions, whom you falsely thought 
and called your friends, it has destroyed your 
opportunities of light amusement, but it has left 
you reflection. 

Had you continued a few years longer in the 
course in which you began, you would have 
become a sad example of the secret, but bound- 
less influence of pleasure. How happily for 
you, and for those who love you^ is the prospect 
changed ; you have no longer any incitements 
to an inglorious life, and you will henceforth 
remember what you owe to your country, your 
friends, and your own character. 

You have lost, therefore, only those things of 
which you were in danger of making a very 
ill use, and which would, consequently, have 
done you an irreparable mischief; and you have 
gained those just views, which, if they are suf- 
fered to exercise their natural power over your 
conduct, will certainly procure for you that 
esteem which must ever be valuable iiv the eyes 
of every man whose breast is warmed by emu- 
lation, and whose designs in life are formed and 
guided by wisdom. 

If you look back with a steady eye upon the 
course you have pursued since you became a 
student, and will permit your judgment to form 
a cool and unbiassed opinion of it, you will 
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certainly pronounce it to have been very ill 
calculated to form the character your father 
designed for you. What have you been doing ? 
Have the examples of those great lawyers, who 
will ever he the ornaments of their profession, 
and the glory of their country, been placed 
before you ? Has the contemplation excited in 
your bosom a spirit emulous of their talents and 
eminence ? You have been ambitious, I believe, 
but, alas! you have been so only to gain the 
admiration of the dissipated, and to excite the 
en^ of the thoughtless. 

This degradation has not sprung from your 
real character. Had that been uniformly pre- 
served, you never would have fallen so low ; I 
am persuaded you have a soul which inwardly 
contemns so unworthy a life. To what then can 
it be owing ? I will tell you ; it has been owing 
to that very fortune, the loss of which you at 
this time account as the greatest infelicity that 
could have befallen you. 

Does it follow that every man who is bom to 
a fortune, is thereby, unconditionally as it wer^ 
excluded from excellence or success, as though 
there were some magic influence in gold that ne- 
cessarily engendered folly, or produced stupidity? 
There is not a man upon earth who estimates 
the advantages of birth and fortune at a higher 
rate than I do : but then I also prize the exer- 
tions of an enlightened and ardent mind ; and 
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when these are weakened by ease, or luxury, or 
pleasure (of which gold is the prolific parent), 
what man, who loves and admires science, will 
not prefer that wholesome poverty which chills 
to the very root these noisome and pernicious 
influences ? 

Regret no longer, then, the reverse you have 
experienced, but suffer it to have its proper 
effect upon you. Bend your whole attention 
. towards the valuable and important science that 
lies before you : your mind has now recovered 
its energies ; it is no longer the slave to your 
passions ; its powers will henceforward be exerted, 
and you will presently discover that the study 
of the law involves in it greater and more varied 
principles of truth, of reason, and of philosophy, 
than you were aware: then you will perceive 
the value of time ; you will be convinced that 
many years, and much labour, will scarcely 
suffice to acquire the knowledge you will wish 
to acquire. 

Melancholy and untrue is the picture which 
they draw of the legal study, who represent its 
prominent features to be those of subtlety and 
impudence, and of a labour dry and barren : 
rather would I compare it to a mountain, steep 
and toilsome indeed in its first approaches, but 
easy and delightful in its superior ascent, and 
whose top is crowned with a rich and lasting 
^verdure* 
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This is the study which I recommend to you.' 
You are now at the eve of a new life ; you are 
upon the point of exchanging (as I have before 
hinted) folly for wisdom, and unmeaning jollity 
for manly reflection. Be a student, then, ac- 
cording to your own acceptation of the idea ; and 
remember this as a maxim, which arises from the 
very character of the study, That he who is a 
truly great lawyer must be a great and a good 
man. Farewel. 



LETTER 11. 

"OITHER you are really ignorant of my 
-*-^ meaning, or you wilfully misrepresent it. 
Do you then sincerely believe, that the moment 
a man becomes a resonable being he must cease 
to be a cheerful one ? — On the contrary, there 
is no true cheerfulness but where reason presides. 
And what does reason dictate ? That a man 
should be an active and a useful member of the 
community in which heiives. Now he cannot 
fulfil this duty but by moving in his appropriate 
sphere. Listen to me my friend: your spirit 
win no longer su^r you to mix with those with 
whom your fortune will not permit you to be up- 
on equal terms. This is right ; but what follows? 
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vexed and disappointed in your first essay (an 
essay unworthy of you) you would now retire 
from life ; you are disgusted with it : and while 
you reproach me for wishing to lay upon you, 
as you represent it, a grievous burthen of 
study, you would take up the intolerable weight 
of solitude. I would have you begin to fit your- 
self* for a useful course of life, and you would 
sneak away to the forest or the desert only to be- 
hold the birds of the air and the beasts of the 
field more valuable members of existence than 
yourself: they obey the command of Nature, 
which you would have had the folly to refuse. 
In this reflection, you would presently find less 
cheeiiulness than in the prosecution of the plan I 
propose to you ; it would ere long become as 
a flaming sword to defend the happiness you so 
vainly sought, from your grasp, and to drive you 
from this paradise of fools : you would then 
come back into the world, having learnt, too late 
perhaps, that you had a duty to perform in it. 

He to whom Nature has dealt her favours with 
a liberal hand, upon whom she has bestowed a 
ready conception, an unclouded judgment, a 
happy' expression, .youth and health, has very 
important duties in life to fulfil ; he is placed in 
a most critical station, and he has no right to 
desert it Such a man will ever be surrounded 
by a circle which, whether it be a large or a small 
one, must have claims upon him that he may not 
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refuse to satisfy : indolence in him becomes a po- 
sitive crime ; and if indolence be criminal in such 
a character, what name shall we give to the mis- 
application of his powers ? The man of genius, 
then, is not to live for himself alone ; he is bound 
to exert his talents for the public good : still it 
must be in his proper sphere ; mankind would be 
but little benefited by the abilities of great men 
if they wer6 all princes, or all legislators, or all 
soldiers. Nature has decreed a secret division 
of the mental powers, and to discover and mark 
that division is a rare and a happy faculty ; to 
exercise it is, nevertheless, within the compass 
of human wisdom. Let us apply this reflection 
to ourselves, and our own conduct ; for that, after 
all, is the true way to decide upon these things. 
Examine yourself for a moment : Are you fit 
for a general ? Have you that sort of talent which 
would enable you to marshal 100,000 men for 
battle ? To meet a keen and experienced soldier 
in all his military manoeuvres ? Again ; Do you 
think you are calculated for a courtier ? Have 
you that happy ^rt by which favour and suppoi^ 
are obtained? Could you avoid with adroit* 
ness the shining Cyclades ? Could you steer 
with a steady and unerring hand into the 
Corinthian port ? Yet, my friend, shall we re« 
fuse to fulfil any certain character, because 
we do not happen to be princes, or courtiers^ 
or soldiers ? If Nature, or the circumstances of 
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T REJOICE to find that you begin to enter 
^ into my design ; that your grief moderates, 
and that you have put off' your journey into the 
country; though you say, with respect to this 
last, you have complied rather out of affection 
for me, and some other of your friends, than a 
full conviction of the justness of my reasoning 
upon the subject of retirement. I should have 
been better pleased had you relinquished your 
intention from a conviction of its impropriety. 
You say that liberty is the very essence of life ; 
and you ask whether that can be a principle of 
liberty which restrains a man, who is disgusted 
with society, from leaving it ? My dear friend, 
there are numberless phrases of speech which 
have got abroad in the world, and which men 
learn by rote, and then contract an inveterate 
habit of continually chattering without think- 
ing of their import, or, indeed, caring any thing 
about it. Thus it is with this cant of disgust 
with the world ; which obtains chiefly with the 
ignorant and self-loving part of mankind ; who 
either do not know their duty, or are too idle 
or profligate to perform it. You are as capable 
of making accurate observations as any man I 
know. Remark then what sort of persons they 
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usually are who thus quarrel with the world, 
and are in such haste to retire from it : you will 
in ninety nine cases out of a hundred find them 
to be people of intolerably fractious dispositions, 
continually disordered by trifles, and upon un* 
easy terms with those to whom Nature has the 
most closely united them. Is it then to be ex- 
pected that they, who cannot be happy with 
their own flesh and blood, should be easy with 
a world that can have no motive to coalesce, 
but where pleasure is the result of the coalition, 
and that is at once willing and able to thwart 
the discontented spirit ? And he, who is looking 
for another sort of world than this in the present 
state of things, is seeking for that which he will 
never find. 

It is true, there are a few whom a long course 
of unmerited misfortunes has at length wearied 
out, who are glad to find in retirement a resting- 
place, and from whom a departing sigh of re- 
proach may be expected and pardoned; but 
these form exceptions, and not examples. He 
who has youth and strength has no title to this 
indulgence ; his case is a very different one : he 
is di^leased with the world, because it does not 
exactly suit with his ill formed judgment, or be- 
cause he is prevented from joining in all its ex- 
travagances, and he would claim, with an arro- 
gance peculiar to inexperience, the liberty of 
flying from his duty in it altogether* 
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See then the freedom (if it may be tlius samed) 
which you are so anxious to enjoy. What is it ? 
It is such a freedom as belongs only to the great- 
est slaves, or the most unfortunate among man- 
kind. Are you emulous of such a condition ? 
You talk of that as a right when you have scarcely 
reached twenty, which is hardly to be allowed 
to a man who has felt the disappointments of 
half a century. 

Are we to remain in the porch for ever? Are 
we always to be children ? Shall we never leave 
first principles behind us? For shame! let us get 
forward ; by this time we ought to have learnt 
our duty, and to liave entered upon the practice 
of it. For Heaven's sake, do not catch the in- 
fection from the philosophers of the day ; they 
are worse companions, if possible, than profligate 
men : they proudly pretend to humility; anc} 
the only determination they form is, to doubt of 
every principle, and to hesitate at every truth. 
If you have ever had any thing to do with them, 
leave them instantly, and act for yourself : those 
principles are scarcely worth the learning that 
are never to be carried into practice. 

I have a thousand arguments in my head in aid 
of this subject, and which appear to me to bq 
very good ones too ; but I will not use one of 
them, both because they are foreign from the 
main design of our present correspondence, and 
because I am sure they are alresidy anticipated 
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by you* But I think it right to put you upon 
ascertaining a duty which is every day violated, 
because we have no clear conception of it« It is 
taken for granted, that a man has a right to 
dispose of his time according to the suggestions 
of his caprice : how false is this notion ! Remem- 
ber that you have been in an error; make a 
virtue of necessity, and learn that you have 
not only to act, but that you must also distin- 
guish the mode of action that is best suited 
to your capacity. 
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TTTTE are doubly satisfied with our judgment 
^ ^ when we find it has been right in favoxw 
of a good man ; this is the satisfaction I enjoy 
at this moment. Your last letter convinced me 
of that, of which 1 had indeed very little doubt 
before. You have determined to cast your cares, 
your pleasures, and your philosophy to the wind, 
and to begin a life worthy of yourself. 

I congratulate you. The length of time you 
have taken to consider the subject of my last 
letter, and to reflect upon the various convers-^ 
ations we had upon it since, afford me a pleasing 
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evidence that the resolution you have no^r 
formed is not the result of any afiection or of 
any sentiment short of conviction. In my idea* 
this is a most important matter settled. I have 
observed, in numerous instances, that men sufl^r 
their lives to slide away in hesitation, not so 
much because they are averse from their duty, 
as because they have not the discernment or 
resolution to decide on it. 



Thank God this is not now the case with us ; 
we have taken a general view of the task we 
have to perform. Let all our resolution, there- 
fore, be henceforth concentrated in the fulfilment 
of it : and here my feelings most readily meet 
yours. I wonder not, that, although you are 
now determined to be a lawyer, you are ready 
to draw back from the various difficulties which 
oppose themselves to the honourable course; 
they are, I confess, truly formidable, not only 
in themselves, but in their consequences : how 
few have conquered them! This is a weighty 
reflection ; but it ought not to quench our ar- 
dour, or paralyze our efforts. No! let it ani- 
mate us; yet, at the same moment, make us 
watchful. We have a claim to indulgence for 
caution when we are about to enter upon a 
fidid in which such numbers have fallen; but 
we cannot expect the approbation due to a 
manly sentiment, if we are afraid to enter upoii 
it- 
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It is the business of those who have to cope 
with danger to discover the nature and extent 
of it* He would be a weak soldier indeed, who 
should pretend to attack an enemy, of whose 
strength and number he was utterly ignorant ; 
or, for a better simile (as similes seem to rule 
the moment), he who has to gain the affections 
of a coy and capricious mistress, ought to inform 
himself well, before he approach her, how those 
unfortunate lovers have failed who have pre- 
ceded him. 

Let a conduct similar to this be ours ; it vi 
necessary. We are aboUt to investigate a science^ 
which, like poetry, will not endure mediocrity. 
Horace, our fiiend and master, it is ttue, seems 
to think otherwise. Let this be as it will, how- 
ever, it ought to be our determination not to 
be satisfied with mediocrity; for this satisfac* 
tion is that secret poison which from the be- 
ginning of time has silently diffused itself ovei 
the labours, and defeated the success of thoqr 
sands. 

When I look back upon the history of my 
own country, or search the records of those 
which are no more, I rejoice that the most 
elegant ornaments of the one, and the noblest 
monuments of the other, are to be found in the 
fame of those men who have studied the laws, 
and directed the jurisprudence of their respective 
nations ^ and while I contemplate these glowing 
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pictures of deputed giory, I feel my mind ele- 
v£^ted with the loftiest emotions. Let me com- 
municate, for a moment, the enthusiasm to 
yours : look up to these exalted charajcters, and 
resolve at least to Imitate, if you cannot equal 
them ; but despair not even of that^ Do you 
think they would ever have risen to their own 
elevation^ if they had not beheld the eminence 
of some master, whom they^ thea venerated at 
an awful distance, as you now vetierate them ? 
Or if, beholding that eminence, they had been 
dismayed at it^ ? 

By such examples the study of the law comes 
recommended to us ; and he who would rise in 
it must have such examples before his eyes; 
he qught never to lose sight of* them. The 
eloquence, the wisdom, the justice, and the 
virtue which distinguished them, must be hb; 
lie must labour as they have laboured, he must 
study as they have studied, if he expect to 
reap the same glorious rewards which have 
crowned their course. But be not impatient 
of your progress if you find it at first difficult 
and tardy; this will be but a natural conse- 
quence : you may, however, find it less so than 
you now imagine ; should this prove the case, 
do not babble to eveiy one you meet, the great 
plans wluch you have formed, or the atchieve- 
ments you have executed ; this will expose you 
to ridicule or envy, and will be unworthy of you. 
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I know not a more accurate criterion of a 
noble mind than that silent confidence in its 
own powers, which incites to great endeavours, 
and leaves the event to time. The labours of 
such a mind, will be secret but ardent ; and its 
success will be known to the world only by the 
superiority of the lections it incites. Such a 
state as this is not attained without perseverance; 
but, thank Heaven ! it is still attamaMe by per- 
severance } and it must be attained, or you will 
never rise to extraordinary flights of talent or of 
virtue. 

Do you see what you have to do ? I am afraid 
I have been wrong; I have been delighting 
your imagination with a transient glance of 
beauty aiid excellence, from which I must a 
while withdraw you to the less pleasing con- 
templation of the means by which they are to 
be attained ; for great and various as the powers 
of the human intellect are, still they are in a 
state of progression, of tedious and humiliating 
progression ; we are not yet arrived at the state 
in which we are to behead them flburishing in 
eternal bloom. Adieu ! 
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THERE is a class of people in the worlds 
and that too amongst the higher and well 
educated ranks of society, who profess to admire 
excellence^ in others, but who remain their whole 
lives contented without^ endeavouring to attain 
to it themselves. I hardly know what restrains 
me from being very angry with such people; 
nothing, ^ believe, but my pity for them : with 
this race, did I not know you, I should be 
inclined from the t^nor of your last letter to 
number you. 

You say you are not less than I am, disposed 
to reverence those great characters who have 
transmitted their names with honour to us» 
You agree with me too, that a man ought to 
be emulous of such examples, and yet, at the 
very same moment, you tell me that there seems 
to be a great gulph, as it were, between them 
and you ; that they appear to have been beings 
of a different species ; that a sense of your in- 
feriority distresses you ; that it has a tendency 
to damp the ardour necessary for the support 
of the mind in every great undertaking ; and in 
short, that to follow the footsteps of these men. 
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appears to you like treading upon forbidden 
ground. 

This subject is connected with the end we 
propose by our correspondence; let us then 
canvass it a moment. 

I am now endeavouring to animate you to a 
desire of excellence ; and for this purpose I 
have turned your attention towards tliose who 
have been its fairest patterns. It is clear, that 
if you wish to be like them, you must pursue 
the path which they have trodden ; but you 
think this looks like arrogance ; you think the 
character of modesty amiable, and that to as« 
same the hope, however remote, of an equality 
with those renowned men is inconsistent with 
modesty. This idea appears to me to be a 
false one : let us for a moment contemplate the 
true nature of modesty. 

Modesty is the inseparable companion of an 
enlightened mind; but there is a little, low, 
debasing fear, which assumes the appearance 
pf modesty, and which is therefore one of the 
most dangerous ^demies a man of genius has 
to combat. Consider the marks that dis« 
tinguish each of these from the other. Mo* 
desty is a sentiment, fear is a quality of the 
mind : modesty has its birth from a comparison 
oi oar own talents and actions with those of 
other men; fear is that imbecility that dares 
not enter into the compatkoa: modesty is 
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8u|)p6rted by hope^ and looks, though with ^ 
trembling eye, towards the excellence at which 
she points; fear never lifts her eye from the 
ground: modesty acquires fortitude as the 
mind in which it resides approaches the regions 
of truth; fear depresses the mind, and con- 
tinually obstructs its progress in such approaches ; 
modesty is generous ; she is ever ready to pay 
her tribute to the works of genius ; fear is selfish, 
and envious of the success of merit. In short, 
the one is the c^pring of strength, the other, 
the wretched child of weakness : the one leads 
on, though by slow degrees, to great design^ 
and noble actions ; the other drags its miserable 
victim from every enlivening prospect, ener* 
vates all his faculties, and at length chains him 
down to obscurity for ever. 

Your present feelings appear to me to partake 
in a degree of this slavish fear ; I will endeavour 
to shew you the source of the evil. Inde* 
pendendy of the difference which there is be- 
tween the pursuits of men of business and plea^ 
sure, and those of men of learning, there is also 
a very unhappy prejudice in the great majority 
of mankind against any attempts at excellence 
beyond that which serves the purpose of the 
moment ; - and this prgudice has engrafted itself 
from generation to generation upon the mitids 
ol men, until they seem to be agreed to con- 
sider thosid personages who have attained an 

I 
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established fame as set apart from the general 
condition of humanity ; to imitate them is there* 
fore looked upon as an attempt little less than 
impiouSy and at all events, as fruitless. This 
you will say is a most egregious folly : it is so ; 
but it is nevertheless a very prevalent one, and 
it is easily imbibed; for there are not many 
affections of the mind which have a greater 
tendency to produce false conceptions of things 
than admiration ; and how can it be wonderful 
that we are ready to exclaim, <* This object is 
beyond my imitation," when our admiration is 
seconded by indolence ; when we have in fact 
lost every inclination to imitate it. 

You see tlien that you have formed a false 
oonception of your duty, and of your powers, or 
at least that you are subject to all the fear that 
can arise from such a false conception : this has 
happened dther by contracting a foolish ha- 
bit of talking as the people around you talk 
without troubling yourself to think. Or else by 
a blind subserviency to what is usually called 
the general opinion. Now here you may again 
easily perceive the clear distinctive marks be* 
tween modesty and fear : modesty will inquire 
into these general opinions, but with caution ; 
and will either wholly or in part adopt or re* 
ject tkem ; fear will betid before them with an 
undistinguishiiig servility^ whether they be false 
or teoe. Pjrobably you do not think yourself 
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deficient in courage ; but the fact is, you would 
esteem it an inexcusable degree of boldness to 
look upon some men of the past ages, and of 
your own time, in the light of companions and 
friends } but this you call modesty; to their 
excellencies you have persuaded yourself that 
you never shall be able to attain, and their 
works, therefore^ iail to produce one spark of 
emulation in your breasts Tell me, my dear 
friend, do you mean to sink to the common 
level? But why do I ask you? You most 
conquer this infirmity ; you must think for 
ypurself. ^ 

The independence of vulgar prejudices, at 
which I would have you aim, seems necessary 
to the formation of a finished character in 
every profession and situation in life : nay, I 
have little hesitation to affirm that there never 
was in this world a finished character without it; 
and if it is of greater importance in one pro- 
fession than another, that profession is the Law, 
because it requires those exertions, and involves 
in its practice those various displays of energy 
and of judgment^ that bring the professor more 
into the public view than any other. But how 
can a man expect to attain to excellence in 
these important qualities, if he has not tliat 
holy confidence which arises from this desirable 
independence? Surely it is impossible i The 
question is, How is it to be gained? Perhaps 
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it would be useless if npt impossible to lay down 
any certain rule : if there be any one in par- 
ticular to be marked out it may be that of 
continually comparing the opinions that are 
daily uttered^ first of all with what we have 
discerned of the character of those who utter 
them ; secondly, with the ^opinions and practice 
of those men who have left a dear and estab* 
lished reputation behind them ; and thirdly, with 
our own discoveries : because this habit of com- 
paring what we hear with what we know, and 
with what the great and learned have uniformly 
taught, will go very far towards a discovery of 
the intrinsic value of any opinion; and when we 
have learnt to estimate that, we shall soon gain 
the courage to approve or disapprove it. 

If we were usually thus to try the opinions 
we hear, there would not be so many false and 
foolish opinions in the world as there are ; many 
of those prejudices that are now abroad, and 
which have been handed traditionally down 
from father to son, would long since have fallen 
to the ground ; and among them, this silent, 
inveterate, destructive prejudice that has in- 
fected in some degree even your understanding. 
I feel at this moment great difficulty in express- 
ing myself; the truth is, I have a sincere* and 
awiul reverence for tliose gr^t characters which 
have been scattered about in various: 'agea and 
nations of the world, md X wish it A- preserve a 
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similar sentimekit in'yoa^yetat the same time^ 
I feel an anxiety ta -fill liji that gulph which 
keeps . you at such a distance from them : to 
lead you up to them; aud to shew you that 
you may lawfully emulate their exalted sphere ; 
that they are men and not gods* 

Let their works and their lives form, for a cer* 
tain period, almost the .whole of your daily 
^tudy ; this will, in time, familiarise you some* 
what to their presence, and you will at length 
be ahle to breathe while you ixte with them ; in 
process of tune you will, begin to think and rea^ 
son a little, and by and by something like . an 
opinion upon the various, subjects of which 
they treat wiH dawn in your bosom; this by 
degrees will produce a spirit <rf inquiry, which 
has hitherto not dared to raise its head : You 
will be bold enough sometimes to ask whether 
even these revered characters may not have been 
mistaken. Ha ! do you start ? Is this possible ? 
Thus, under the auspices of my &vorite mo- 
desty, have I led you step by step to some 
intimacy with these renowned personages — 
Very well — you tremble less than you did — 
yon b^in to be composed — you advance to* 
wards * them with a manly yet modest boldness. 
And now what do I see ? I look into your 
study; BnAAere I find Demosthenes, Plato, 
Cicero, Hkirtensius^ Lord: Bacon> Lord Mans- 
fidd, £Kr; William Jones^ and a jfew more of 
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those exalted beings, who have delighted and 
amazed the universe, seated at your fire-side ! 
Can it be ? Are you able to think, to move, 
to speak? Oh, yes; I hear you are bold 
enough to reason too. What! do you doubt 
whether Cicero's conclusion be right ? Can you 
venture to imagine that my Lord Bacon is 
wrong? Amazing! Nay, do you form a sen- 
timent or an hypothesis which you conceive 
to be almost as just as his ? 

In plain and sober words, you must learn 
to judge for yourself; you must no longer 
remain the slave of prejudice. Do you think 
that such characters as these would endure 
that you should be a slave to it ? No ! they 
never were slaves themselves, and therefore 
their greatness was a natural consequence of 
their character. They thought, they spoke, 
they wrote, and they acted from themselves, and 
hence their estimation with mankind : this 
they arrived at by the veiy conduct I am point- 
ing out to you: they revered the characters 
of their masters, but they dared to confide in 
their own ; they were the subjects of modesty, 
and not the victims of fear. Accustom your- 
self then, when you are reading the works of 
these your maMers iand friends, t6 examine their 
ptrindptes, theiir arguments, their cohcltikidns, 
but still With diflSdence and caution : if you 
differ from tbem, do not say at once that tliey 
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are wrong, merely because they appear at the 
moment to be so ; that would not be the effect 
of the mod^ty I have been recommending to 
you ; it would be a most insuperable arrogance ; 
for they have been used to write and to act for 
posterity, and their opinions have not been com* 
monly formed without great thought and labour; 
they are not, therefore, to be hastily contro- 
verted. 

Again, not only their works but their actions 
ought to be the objects of a similar investigation. 
JSndeavour to mark their failings while you pe- 
ruse the accounts of their lives ; see how the am- 
bition of this man has led him too far, or the im- 
moderate love of repose too greatly restrained 
him : how the profusion of that man has pre- 
vented him from being just, or his avarice 
from being generous : how the extreme appli- 
cation of the one has defeated the ends of study, 
or his indolence the purposes of life : ho\e the 
intemperance of lust has destroyed another, or 
his want of social affection rendered his powers 
and acquisitions useless. Thus will you be truly 
imit£^t^ng these illustrious characters, imbibing 
their most exalted spirit, and learning their no- 
blest lessons. 

. My design, I repeat, is to arouse in your bo- 
som an emotion towards excellence, an emotion 
peculiarly needful to the lawyer* . But you wjlk 
reniembc^ tb^twha^ I say or wi^f;/^tpypu iq tilH^ 
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cursory manner, (for I am hastening to more par* 
ticular disquisitions), is to be considered only as a 
mere sketch or outline which you are to fill up, 
and even to alter where you may find it defec- 
tive ; for, at all events, however fearful you may 
be of making too free with your other masters, 
do not, I beseech you, carry the mistake so far 
as to have any hesitation in being perfectly at 
liberty with me. Adieu. 
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ALREADY you perceive that you possess 
powers of which till now you have had no 
conception, and with that discovery has arisen its 
certain concomitant, a desire to exercise them, 
and, what is a still greater felicity, this desire has 
not betrayed you into that weak impatience 
which is usually th.e characteristic of inexperience. 
You have now an object before you, which you 
are convinced is not to be attained but by re- 
peated efibrts ; you will therefore be content to 
approach it gradually, though with an unremit- 
ting perseverance of exertion. . Thus far all is 
well ; you are satisfied that the character you 
are determined to sustain at some future time is 
worthy of your utmost labour ; and you now 
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begin to think that you are not excluded, by any 
invisible barrier, from reaching to that excellence 
which others in former ages, as well as in the 
present, have successfully endeavoured to attain. 

To be distinguished as a lawyer will hence*- 
forward be your ambition ; and, when the vari- 
ous acquirements which are necessaiy to com- 
pose this character are considered, it is not to be 
wondered at that neither many have had the 
courage to attempt, or the abilities or good for- 
tune to sustain it. 

But now I have succeeded in my endeavours 
to demonstrate the relation that subsists between 
you and those who have been hitherto considered 
as so awfully separated from you, I am sensible 
i)£ a new difficulty which will pr^eiit itself, and 
vrinch is really the more formidable because it is 
not apparent to the first view; and I am anxious 
to anticipate it before we enter particularly into 
the variety of objects that lie b^ore us : this 
difficulty originates in the confusion of our ideas 
of excellence,'- or rather of our application of 
those ideas to practice. 

The human mind is csapahle of vast exertions, 
andpofisesses, doubtless, great powers, it is never- 
theless subject to the dominion of «n almost in* 
visible caprice ; this ci^fMice may be recognized, 
however, by the numerous changes it produces 
in the opinions of men, if not concerning the in* 
trtnsic nature of things, at least of the modes of 
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their deitiofistf atioB. I vdll ^eak, for iastance, 
of eloquence dft^ part of the grand subject be* 
fore us. In tMeiUge he who can present tp his 
auditors th«. 4iittplest figures clothed with the 
wild, yet harmoniou8 language of nMure, ia consi- 
dered as the jnost . eloquent ;. in another,, these 
strains of nattire, however they may be venerated 
for their antiquity, or admired for their sin^plJK- 
city, are no longer considered by the mas^ra 
<^ eloquence as able of themselves to charm man- 
kind. Under one form of govermyient, he who 
can lead the paasi<^s at his wiU, is considered as 
excelling in cratory in proportion to the despo- 
tism of his dominiKHi over them ; under another 
form of goveinmeRt, such attempts are considered 
as ridiculous, and the judgment alone is to be 
convinced by the strength of reasoning or die ar- 
rangement of argument : in such a state the most 
acute reasoner is frequently esteemed the^efktest 
omtor; and so of a thousand other distincticms, 
arising from tke influenceof cincumstances, which 
it is imnecessary to name at this time. Yet^ in 
aU these exertions, the constituent parts of elo* 
quence are the same ; in all ages and govern- 
ments, imagination, judgment, language will be 
necessary to the orator, whether he be engaged 
in charming the rude sons of nature, in harangue 
ing a tumultuous ovowd of citizens, in addressing 
a senate, or in reasoning with a judge : they who 
are anxious to excel, labour only to ad^^t and 



and mould these different qualities to the capd** 
cities and inclinations of their audience. 

Those orators, then, who truly deserve tbef 
name, will shape the efiusions of their eloquence 
according to the prevailing taste or prejudice of 
the times in which they live ; so that he wbo in 
a commonwealth hath borne away the palm for 
declamation, would, under a monarchy, have 
been equally eminent for cool dispassionate rea^ 
soning. This is the peculiar talent of a great 
mind, and indeed its distinguishing charac- 
teristic, that it knows how and when to bend 
itself before those invisible but mighty influences 
<5f the human character, wliich seem to impart 
to it a thousand different natures, widiout weak- 
ening, much less without losing, its own proper 
energies ; that it can distinguish between a total 
sacrifice to whim and passion, and the occasional 
offerings which necessity will sometimes claim ; 
that it knows the time at which to return to its 
own bias ; in short, that it is able to discern 
those innumerable shades of variety in moulding 
its exertions, which the generality of mankind 
pass over, without even dreaming that they 
exist. 

It is impossible to mark out to you how and 
upon what occasions the distinctions to which 
I allnde are 'to be formed, or even to analyze 
their nature ; it is enough that I put you upon 
your guard, by telling you that there is a ne^ 
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oessity fbr you to attend to them : when you get 
into life> you must watch for them ; and, de*- 
pend on it, you will find, in the experience of 
every day, sufficient reason to rejoice that you 
were forewarned 

You will now begin to consider those great 
examples of wisdom and learning and eloquence, 
to whom I have alluded, in the true point of 
view; you will look up to them as models, 
which you are determined not only to imitate, 
but to equal. Here then come in the distinc- 
tions of which I have just spoken : in what way 
do you propose to imitate them ? You are going 
to peruse once more the orations of Cicero in 
their native language, with the classical beau- 
ties of which you have fortunately an intimate 
acquaintance ; and I dare say, from the views 
with which you will now look upon them, you 
will be engaged in a (pleasure with which you 
have been hitherto unacquainted. You will be 
enchanted; you will teclaim, Yes! such shall 
be my effi>rts ; such shall be my eloquence ; I. 
will astonish, dazde and confound my auditors 
by the novelty, the rapidity, and the strength 
of my figures ; these beauties^ I will make my 
own; ami, if possible, I will improve them. 
Take care, my fdend ! this is tiie very rock upon 
which you are. the more likely to split, because 
its surface is overspread by an inviting verdure f 
enamoured as you now are of the heaiuties of 
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the Roman orator, you would, probably, were 
you in a court of justice, follow him without 
reserve ; you would be vehement as he was ve- 
t^ement, and you would attempt to captivate 
and lead the passions as he did. Thank God, 
you have time to reflect, and will therefore 
escape the danger of incurring ridicule whilst 
ypu are striving for excellence. Remember, 
my friend, you will not be in a tun^ultuous 
forum, haranguing a licentious inultiti^de of 
citizens, or. endeavouring to move thepassicms 
of a despotic judge. — No ! you will be an ad-* 
vocate tor rights already ascertaiiied, and pro- 
li^cted by laws, to which the judges you address 
owe implicit obedience, and by which they are 
bound to decide. Your business wall, be to de- 
fine, not to entreat ; to. reason, not to. declaim : 
hence my argument: you must consult these 
mighty orators ; you must acquire their energy'} 
tJ^eit fulness ; you mi|Bt transfuse the Attk^ 
apirit and elegance of their compo^itimiB into 
your own ; but, I repeat to. you, this^mu^ be 
done with tli$ closest ^attention to the difference 
of your situation .feom theirs. .The RcNnan 
would laughi w English ndvoeate toeooro, • were 
he to hear bim. addEesst a 3riAisii court 4>f justice' 
after tfaqe faahipn oi. an.eiatoriiiQithe.fiiroiti. 
., In this .doctrine of imitation there is e great; 
deal of curious and abstruse learnings which- 
seldom engages the. attention ic^ yotaig men; 



though, in fact, it is only while we arc young 
that we are at all interested in the acquisition of 
it : but I will not at this time pursue it : I may 
take some future opportunity for this purpose, 
in the course of our correspondence : I shall 
therefore content myself, for the present, with 
having aroused, by a hint or two, some curio- 
sity in your mind upon the subject. The only 
thing that I will attempt to press further upon 
you just now, with respect to it, is the neces- 
sity that exists for its investigation. Believe 
me, I would not willingly be so unjust to you 
w to myself as to waste the time which is so 
valuable to us, in useless disquisitions upon ab- 
stract tiieories; I must therefore plainly tell 
you, once for all, that I will not adduce, any 
one maxim, or recommend a single rule for the 
regulation* of your conduct in the course of your 
studies, which I am not firmly convinced may 
and ought to be applied to practice. 

Without going, then, into further particulars 
at present, I will leave this upon your mind, 
that the mddng such distinctions as I have men- 
tioned, is, as a general principle, worthy of 
j&OBt attention and examination, whether it be 
eomidered as relating to the extended prospect 
of life, or confined to the immediate purposes 
of' legal ^ccellence : it is applicable, nay, it is 
nebe^saiy in every study that improves and ex- 
alts the man ; and it ils particularly advantage- 
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ous in forming the mind to acquire and to sus- 
tain an eminence in that profession which has 
so close a connection with all the secret springs 
and open movements that influence and agitate 
the human character. Farewell ! 
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YOU are right ! this is not the age of appli* 
cation ; and what is the consequence ? It 
does not furiush, in a similar proportion, those 
examples of great talents which graced the 
times, when men were wont to estimate the 
value of their lives, not by the extent or the 
variety of their amusements, but by the ac- 
quisitions they had made in learning and philo* 
sophy. Yet one cannot but wonder, sometimes, 
that this noble spirit has so greatly declinedt 
when all the circumstances of life combine to 
enliven it. What science is there that is either 
useful or agreeable, that has not, in some mea- 
sure, been opened and explained by tho^ sons 
of industry, whose labours have smoothed the 
rugged paths Uiat lead to the temple ? What 
species of learning that can allure, the rudiments 
of which have not been investigated, and its 
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asperities softened by those vigilant spirits ? By 
them the communications which ignorance and 
prejudice so long kept closed, have been opened 
and rendered easy between the various classes 
of society, while the hands of elegance and 
refinement have strewed the way with flowers. 

But there is a strange perverseness in the 
human mind ! it can generate ideas, rapid, yet 
most exquisitely beautiful and correct ; unless^ 
however, it be urged by some imperious neces- 
sity, it will seldom exert its powers to apply 
these ideas to practice ; no, not even to obtain 
the object of its fondest wishes. The ardent 
traveller is to be found amid dangerous and 
gloomy mountains; the loiterer is to be seen 
wandering among the cool and refreshing scenes 
of the valley : yet both these set out to attain 
some certain point, to reach some destined home. 
You will say. What wonder tliat the one should 
hasten to leave his rocks and sands behind him, 
or that the other, delighted with the scene, 
should seek repose in the inviting bowers of 
ease ? But what a shocking perversion of all 
reasoning is this ! The patli is appointed as the 
medium through which we must reach the end 
of our journey ; and he is certainly the happiest 
man who gains that point by the easiest and the 
pleasantest way : but what is the office of this 
pleasure ? It is not to allure him to indolence, 
it is to invigorate and refresh him as he proceeds. 
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He^ then, who suffers his journey to be retarded 
by the beauties of the way, prevents their proper 
influence. This is the true idea ; a point is to 
be attained ; we cannot attain it without labpMr ; 
we seek to alleviate this labour, but still tbe 
pojgat is to be attained. Now> in truths .pdl 
labour that is deferred is doubled. A man lyad 
perhaps better be consistent^ and give up his 
point at once, rather than delay his co^ertioiis 
until his strength be gone. Can it be doidbted 
that the professed man of pleasure if npt a 
better and m<xce respectable <;haracter, i$. for the 
present . moment at least, a mwe happy one^ 
than he is who has started in the race of honour 
without having had the resolution to continue in 
it? Such a man> by exciting expectations 
which he thus declines to gratify, has forged for 
himself chains, not only of slavery, but of dis*- 
grace. 

Ttie direct purpose of this letter is to impress 
upon your mind this idea, that every man who 
proposes to reach excellence, should acquire a 
spirit patiently endurant. of labour. Point me 
out any profession in which a miln ia able to lift 
himself above the muHitude without labour. piK>* 
portionate to the exaltatjcm which he is seek- 
ing. Look to the profession of arms, to i die 
church, to physic : can the professor in any of 
these distii^iish himself without labour ? Nay^ 
look to the light and elegant amusemenls of life» 



and in these you will invariably find, that a well- 
tempered application is necessary to procure 
even ordinary applause : how then in a science 
like the law, can you expect to rise without cul- 
tivating tids spirit of labour ? For my patt^ I 
protest I do not know any pursuit in life that 
requires such various powers : taste, imagitialioni 
eloquetice ; nay, what is the most dilBScult, yet 
the most necessary part of the character of a 
lawyer remains yet to be mentioned. W^ shaU 
not lose our time if we dedicate a moment t6 
examine the formation of this character; the 
result, I doubt not, will be that vrbich I am so 
earnest to inculcate upon your mind ; a convic- 
tion of an inviolable neces»ty for cultivating 
habits of laborious application, if you would 
distingui^ yourself in your profession. 

And I speak of this desire of excellence as 
the only adequate motive to induce the mind to 
an unremitting exertion. Some motive there 
must be to action, or nothing will be done ; for 
there is a natural aversion in the hunum mind 
from labour ; the proqpect of advantage or plea- 
sure can alone arouse it from ite native indo- 
lence. A love of excellence is a motive of the 
best kind ; let it therefore be attended to : this 
it is that will lift us, in some degree, above the 
debasement of our present state ; this it is that 
has distinguished the few noble minds from 
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whom virtae and knowledge have emanated upon 
the world. 

But what need of many words to display the 
worthiness of this motive ? We will now pro- 
ceed to investigate the necessity of action, since 
we are perfectly satisfied of the motive that 
urges to it. 

The studies by which a man may gain the sum* 
mit of legal excellence are infinitdy varied : He 
must too possess the most opposite qualities, and 
be capable of exercising them ; he must have a 
quick discernment, and yet a steady understand* 
ing ; he must not be destitute of imagination, 
yet must he possess a sound judgment ; he must 
know books, yet be well learned in mankind ; 
the subtle technicality of law, and the enlarged 
beauties of classical learning ; the solitary habits 
of study and the easy refinements of active life 
must equally distinguish him : in fine, he must 
unite in himself all those agreeable and useful 
qualities, by which he may at once command 
the attention of the acute and the learned, and 
render himself intelligible to the most ordinary 
capacity. Let him remember that every eye is 
busy in the discovery of his weaknesses, that 
every ear is open to the detection of his errors. 

What a field is here for exertion ! and yet I 
have presented you but with a hasty and imper- 
fect sketch of the arduous task you are about to 
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undertake. Bat our correspondence is not con* 
fined to strict and formal rules : what is omitted, 
or but slightly touched upon at one time, may 
be more particularly discussed at another ; and 
at this entrance upon it, I have no other inten- 
tion than to present to you a view of general 
principles; accompany me with patience, and 
we will in time descend and apply these prin- 
cip^.38 to particular propositions. 

He who has not a mind susceptible of the 
habits of labour, or willing to acquire them, will 
never succeed at the bar: if such a man should 
entertain a design of studying the law, I would 
advise him to lay it aside. I know how pleasing 
it is to the young mind to have ease and honour 
presented to it ; but the combination, if not 
unnatural, is at least a very rare one : and the 
hope of meeting with it ought never to be 
indulged. To attain to an eminence in the 
law, is to attain to a great honour ; the labour^ 
therefore, must be proportionate. 

Men are generally inclined to hope that their 
particular lot will be, by some means or other, 
lightened firom that weight which seems to be 
imposed upon the general conditions of life ; 
they are apt to suppose, that by an art or a good 
fortune peculiar to themselves, they can avoid 
die difficulties that have obstructed others, and 
shorten the road that leads to riches or fame. 
This notion springs from self-love, that mighty 
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perseverance: you say that day passes after 
day engaged in study, and you do not perceive 
a proportionate acquisition of knowledge. My 
dear friend, do you want to reduce wisdom and 
learning to a measurement of feet or inches? 
Would you weigh out knowledge by the ounce? 
The complaint you make has been urged by 
many, and I doubt not, that, influenced by a 
similar cause, many have relinquished every 
noble attachment in life. 

What do we mean when we speak of labour ? 
Have we a notion of pleasure ? Do not let us 
torture and confound ideas to please, our incli- 
nations : the particular labour to which I allude, 
is that of a mind, bent upon a thorough ihvesti- 
gration of the first principles of science. Now if, 
upon the first application of thought, the secret 
nature of these principles were to be discovered, 
would there be any difficulty? and if no diffi- 
culty, would there be any labour? All first 
principles are dry and embarrassing, conse- 
quently, they are at once uninteresting and full 
of perplexity ; yet they must be understood ; 
and science hangs upon a discovery of the true 
nature of first principles, and this is not to be 
obtained but by examining them minutely as 
they occur to our observation. Is it reasonable 
then to expect that the progress of a young 
inquiring mind should be rapid, or its dilscoveries 
multifarious? No such thing! Did our ac- 
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quisitioDs of knowledge depend upon tlie powers 
of imagination, the case would be otherwise ; 
but it is not so : and» I believe, upon this prin* 
ciple, we may account for the little inclination 
which men of a powerful genius usually feel for 
application ; the celerity of their imaginations 
forms but an unpleasant contrast with the tardi- 
ness of scientific pursuits. 

And it was with a view to this particular idea 
that I spoke, in my last letter, of the averseness 
of the human mind from labour. Action and 
labour are two ideas, similar in their generic 
nature, but di£fering in their specific quality, 
and consequently as distinct from each other in 
their influences as any ideas, even the most 
opposite, can be. The mind is active enough 
in the creation of its own native fancies ; and, 
perhaps, to be free from the necessity of any 
other occupation, will be one of the privileges 
of a nobler state of existence than the present, 
where there may be that connection between the 
powers of the judgment and those of the ima- 
gination, which there is not, nor can be now: 
but, at present, the mind has no natural dis- 
position to that sort of labour which consists in 
acquiring a facility in the force of terms, and 
descriptions of forms. Every inquiry of this 
sort is therefore constrained ; hence the slowness 
and difficulty of its progress in such a work. 
The mind loves not inferiority^ and the neoesstty 
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of labour is the proof of an inferior state of 
being, in which it is to be observed, that nothing 
excellent attains suddenly to maturity. 

But if the necessity I have mentioned springs 
from this source, still the source exists ; it is our 
business in all such cases to shape our conduct 
by submission to a power which we cannot repel. 
Why should we waste our time in making in- 
quiries into its nature; inquiries which never 
can be satisfied, and which, if satisfied, would 
still be useless. 

You see, then, that there is a necessity for 
the investigation of first principles, if we would 
attain to science ; and that, from the very nature 
of that investigation, and the reluctance of the 
mind to pursue it, the progress wiU be dow : 
but this is the consequence of a general law of 
nature, and you must have learnt less than I 
am willing' to think you have, if you cannot 
help running at the submission you must make 
to that law. Pray, my friend, did you ever meet 
with the man who could measure his^ progress 
in acience by clear and exact definitions? I 
kbow iknat men are apt to say. What improve- 
ments this man has formed! What discoveries 
that pUlosopher has made in a moment ! and 
then they turn from this admirable sight, and 
ceotemplate their own tardy^ motion's with dis- 
gust. But this is viewing things through a very 
fUse medium : it may be accounted for by thi^ 

6 
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inattentive careless eye with which we view the 
labours of others, while every feeling is alive to 
the contemplation of our own. The truth is, 
we are in haste to make our acquisiticxis, and 
therefore we are upon the watch to observe 
every motion^ and to mark every circumstance 
that appears to produce delay ; add to this that 
impatience of application, which never fails to 
lengthen time in our apprehension. If we con- 
sider these things we shall not long be surprised 
at the pain with which most men pursue their 
first studies, nor that they are relinquished by 
many almost as soon as they are begun. Every 
failure of the memory, every weakness of the 
intellect, every influence of indolence, which 
we feel in our own study, oppresses us. But 
do we thus eagerly penetrate into the studies of 
other men ? Of those who have failed in their 
first gradaticms towards science we do not hear, 
and cannot, therefore^ have any knowledge. Of 
the successful we learn their success alone. 
How many hours of severe application, how 
many laborious and perhaps hopeless encounters 
with stubborn principles, have preceded that 
success, we seldom are led to inquire. 

We are about to enter into the depths of some 
intricate science ; we must therefore inform 
ourselves thoroughly of the nature of its first 
principles, and we find our progress slow; if 
we are unhappy at this, let us reflect that one 
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of these two things must be, either that this 
disproportion of our progress to our desire is, 
as I have observed, a gaieral law arising from 
the very condition of things ; or that the com- 
mon lot of mankind is of a nature different from 
this, and our particular fortune an exception 
from that lot. I believe a very small portion 
of our time, devoted to this disquisition, would 
soon satisfy us that we are as -well off in this 
respect as most of our fellow-labourers. 

Away then with this despondency ; let per- 
severance reign in its stead. You are a man, 
and you must be content to take life on the 
terms on which other men have taken it ; and 
when you contemplate the works of learning 
and genius that have been ccnnpleted, and that 
have obtained the admiration of the world, re^ 
member that they have been the produce of 
toil, although you cannot trace it in all its gra- 
dations; and remember also, that there is no 
barrier in the nature of things, which necessarily 
opposes the same happy consequences from your 
labour. Every man is a microcosm to himself; 
he is a particular specimen of the general cha- 
racter ; this specimen, it is true, may take various 
shades and forms, but still the character remains. 
What has been done by others of your species, 
you need not despair of being able to accom- 
plish, if you are determined to exert yourself^ 
and have not had the folly to attempt a tadk» 



which in its ex;tent exceeds your capacity ; the 
stri^igth of whjlch it is your duty and interest to 
examine. 

In thus endaavouriog to ann you with ^sh 
cfuniDation and fortitude upon tiiis important 
subjectf I know I have omitted many argu<^ 
mentSy sonae, perhaps, the' most obvious; but 
I have purposely forborne to urge them; you 
may supjdy them yoursdf* If, however, any 
further d^culties occui: to you on thb head, 
coounuoicate them freely to me ; I will dieer- 
fiilly endeavour to remove them. Adieu ! 
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WHY do you hesitate to make use of the 
licence I gave you in my last letter ? 
I do not wonder at the doubts you feel, and^ 
perhaps, I sun not sorry for them ; they are sure 
marks of an iqgenuous mind. In undertaking 
the study of a science, so various as that 
formed hy the laws of this country, I am aware 
that you are about to attempt an arduous task. 
It is true, tbe talents and labours of professional 
men have furnished, you with most valuable 
clues, that will conduct you through its thousand 

E 
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TECHNICAL ititricacies. But Still you cotnplaiit 
of other difficultied, which require diiSisreilt idd/ 
You tell me that you still look forward wMv 
apprehension, because, the more closely you 
examine the object of your pursuit, the loore 
you perceive, or think you perceive^ the iiK 
adequacy of your poVrer to accomplish it. Thitf 
idea is certainly no less disheartening than in->^ 
difference to labour is enervating. I can readily 
enter into this sentiment, and I wish I could as 
readily give you a remedy for it : what I can 
do, I will ; and I am the more anxious to efiect 
this, as I am well convinced that he who studies 
without some degree of confidence in his own 
powers, and some assurance of ultimate success, 
is not only a very unhappy being while engaged 
in an honourable pursuit, but is also in danger 
of becoming still more unfortunate by being 
driven from his pui*pose. 

This complaint may be treated, in the way of 
general doctrine, as applicable to the' cases of 
many students, or of particular observation as it 
concerns the peculiar situation of your mind.^ 
Suppose we dedicate a moment to each of these ; 
at all events we shall not lose much time ; and 
something may occur that may be useflil. 

When the love of science first glows withiir 
tiie bosom of the young and inexperienced stu- 
dent, all is beauty and desire ; ev^ momieht isf 
reflected upon with sorrow that has tiot been 
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devoted to study. He seems to be travelling 
through a country, in which flowers appear to 
8{mng up on every side, which he has neither 
sufficient leisure to examine, nor power to cot 
lect Allured by the delightful prospect, how* 
ever, be continues to roam without thought, 
and to pluck whatever comes within his reach 
without judgment; his nosegay becomes large 
and various, and he flatters himself with endless 
pleasure in the contemplation of its beauties : 
^ivhen lo-l he presently perceives that he has fre- 
queiktly mistaken weeds for flowers, and his 
nosegay becomes the subject of derision : at 
length he is taught that greater pains and a 
more discriminating eye are necessary in his 
researches, that he must confine his course to 
narrower bounds than heretofore; and that he 
must be content to examine a few only of the 
numerous productions that surround him : then 
it is that he begins truly to comprehend the 
object of his labours, he finds that he has been 
satisfied with a mere childish pleasure ; and that 
he has. effected little, because little has been 
un^eistood. He meets with a new race of 
beings who have studied with acciu*acy the na- 
tures of one or two of the productions of this 
variegated country, and who are able to de* 
scribe them in appropriate . terms ; this he also 
attempts, aiid is amazed to feel his incapacity^ 
With what contempt does he now look upon his 
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kt^ ptirsults ' and acquisitions.; and with ivhat 
apprehen^on does he enter upoi> the reaearehes 
Which he is determined henceforward to make : 
how tnany unsuspected beauties start up befbra 
hifti) and call for a discrimination of their subtle 
natures : he thought he had €<^ected « thou* 
sand flower^, he cannot now define the propeiv 
ties of one. What is he to do ? Sfaail he go ami 
gatlier weeds again, as in th^ days of his pria* 
tine ignorance ? Shall he not rather weA those 
masters, whom he has just heard with sttch de*> 
Ug^t, and (snquire by what means they have 
arrived at their envied knowledge^ 

^Bat remember, my friend, when yon artf 
irompelled to quit the charming wanderings of 
general literature, and to engage in the more dif « 
ficult but m(xre important pursuit of perticukur 
^c^ence, that you are not alone; many irom 
necessity, and not a few from choice, have en^ 
gaged in similar labours, and, by the power of 
peneverance, have overcome similar depres. 
sions. But you say, it is not from any idea 
that labour is unnecessary, or from any -disliio^ 
against it, that the fear of which yom complaiii 
arises, but from a comparison of the powers you 
jpossess with those which such labours appear 
to require: but i would ask yoH, Hitve you 
1(uUy and minutely informed youisielf c^ tte ta^ 
tent of either of these ? If you have :not, wiiieh 
46 most probably the case^ then be assured thtft 



a task remains to be performed, which must not 
be left unaccomplished ; it will be a very ne» 
cessafy help to the forming of your judgment 
upon this important subject. You say, you have 
just begun to look at the works of our best legal 
authors, not so much for information as for the 
gratification of your curiosity ; and, whichever 
way you turn, darkness and difficulty present 
themselves. But ought not this to convince 
you of your inability to form any decisive judg* 
ment at present? for if such obstructions ap* 
pear, they cannot surely be removed by the 
weak and transient attempts of a moment. You 
see as yet nothing to charm the imagination ; 
and your memory seems absolutely repugnant 
to any sort of commerce with the technical 
niceties of special pleading, or the still more 
abstruse learning of freehold tenures : you da 
not deny the utility or the importance of them 
bianciies of English jurisprudence, but you de^ 
sjiair of ever being able to comprehend them. 
I refier all this to the same source of ignorance 
and inexperience ; and I am convinced that a 
change of (pinion in this respect will be the 
natural consequence of a mativ e acquaintance 
with your prafiession. 

But I would advise you not to tnist inq>li* 
dtly to what you younelf say ; search your own 
mind and indinations thoroughly ; this doubt a( 
your capi^city may have its secret source in 
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avefsion from labcmr. This also may be the 
case with respect to the fears you seem to eiT* 
tertahiy that after all your struggles, success 
may still refuse to smile upon you, and that 
4hus your life will prove a shocking compound 
of fatigue and disappointment. It may be true 
that under this fear of the future, we would 
shelter ourselves from the exertions which we 
have no desire to make at the present That 
many worthy candidates for success have failed, 
is a position which no man will deny ; that with 
poverty and contempt merit has oflen struggled 
in vain, streams of virtuous tears have borne 
melancholy witness ; but that the majority of 
those who have been baiBed in their attempts 
have owed their misfortunes to their own mis- 
conduct, is also a truth which the experience 
of life will support No man who is deter- 
mined not to desert himself, and who does 
not seek to excuse an indolence of which he 
is ashamed, will proclsum his fears of the 
event of fair exertion. Hope is the companion 
of fortitude, and fortitude is ev» the inmate 
of that breast which has learnt to sustain the 
combat with unavoidable difficulties. You are 
engaged in an honourable profession, and I 
know you would be proud of eminence in. it ; 
but you look with doubt upon your talents, arid 
with fear upon your ultimate success. .If the 
first of these does not prevail, do not permit the 
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second to be a conqueror r the first is reason- 
able, it indicates a good spirit, and deserves at- 
tention ; it is only where it gains an ascendancy, 
that it becomes a misfortune : the second is of 
a most slavish nature ; watch over it with dili- 
gence ; it is a powerful and a subtle adversary ; 
it is not only in the present pursuit that it w31 
haunt you: whatever you undertake thiat re- 
quires activity of body or vigilance of mind (and 
"w&at in this life is worth pursuing that does 
not?) ivill be blasted by its enervating in- 
fluences. I speak not of that manly sense of 
the incertitude of all human events which is 
felt by the most generous minds, which tempers 
our noblest ardours, and regujiates-our boldest 
efforts ; but I speak of that insinuating, creep- 
ing fear, which chills the soul, and destroys, 
with a ffllent malignity, its best conceptiom. 
With such a foe you must not parly; oppose 
it with your utmost force till no trace of it 
remain* Adieu ! 
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'T^HE business of this and a few foOowiag: 
^ lettws will be to point out to 70a an. ai||^- 



ment against the two kinds of fear^ of which I 
spoke in my former letter, namely^ the. fear lest 
your powers should prove intompetent to the 
performance of the task you have undertakeUr 
and the iqiprehension lest, by the want of suc- 
cess, the labours you so greatly dsead mkj. be 
rendered uselesss. 

As to your incompetence to the task of study- 
ing the Law ; I would advise you to consider 
well how yoii have been led to conceive thus 
Ughly of the difficulties attending tiiat study, 
and thus humbly of your own powers ; for there 
may be secret motives, as I haVe before ob- 
served, which may influence you to an opinion 
upon these matters, that will neither be allowed 
by reason, nor confirmed by experience. The 
disinclination you feel may not be a disinclin- 
atiou from the general study of the Law, taken 
as a science, but from those particular parts of 
it that appear harsh and uninteresting ; and this 
may be so, although you do not suspect it : but 
you must recollect, that, were you to relinquish 
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die Law, you would find similar obstructions at 
Ae entrance into any other science i physic, for 
instance, has its materia medicaf and the first 
principles of the anatomical study must be, in 
many respects, not only very abstruse, but very 
disgusting. Can the most heavy imagination 
conceive any thing more completely dry and 
tedious, than some of those expositions and 
commentaries that were once said to load the 
reading of a young divine ? but of which indeed 
I know not whether it be the case at ptesent. 
The tactics of the military science, do not per- 
haps offer any tlung peculiarly inviting to the 
fancy of a man of genius : I omit to mention 
the grammarian, because the study of the ele- 
toeaU of language is necessary to evety man 
who i^pcars as an advocate in our courts of 
justice ; else; were I inclined to dwell upon the 
UiouTB of those, whose lives have been devoted 
to Imgual disquisitions, I might point out hours 
of toil which would sicken the boldest candidate 
for fame, and damp his most glowing ardours^ 
From that which creates so great a disgust in 
your present study, you would turn with equal 
dislike in every other ; for all sciences, I repeat, 
have their elements ; these must be understood 
by the pupilf and they are in their nature un- 
welcome to the fervid imagination of youth. 
Uidess, therefore, you will be content to give up 
every comieetioii widi science, you must pre- 
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prepare youifgelf for these arduous oopAicti with 
first principles. I leave unnoticed also the 
mathematician, the architect, the paintefi and 
the rest of that silent multitude, who f^t have 
never arrived at fame, without going through 
the most laborious processes of instruction ; nay, 
whose very works will ever be eateemed by 
many, as a continuation only of the same pro- 
cess, even when the necessity of recurring to 
the rules of puerility is supposed no long^ to 
remain. 

If then there does exist in your mind tfaas 
secret disinclination to labour, you cannot apply 
a better remedy than a convictioa of its folly. 

To reconcile you to an attempt which yon 
seem at present so much to dread, I will pro- 
pose to you in the first place, to consider 
seriously the nature of the task jrou have u&der- 
taken ; secondly the, time you have to prepiiuris 
.yourself for it } thirdly the extent of your abili- 
ties for its pompletion; fourthly, ithe aid you 
.have already derived firom education, and 
the assistance you have every oectainty of re- 
ceiving in your future progress ; fifthly, the 
deficiencies you labour under ; and, sixthly, the 
reward. I will treat of th^e in separate letteni, 
.and with them conclude all I shall ofer upon 
,the doctrine of labour : I will then proceed, if I 
,am successful with you, to point. out further 
.parts of your way ; but it is of little use to be 
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very sdUdtous about the distant progress of a 
journey which we have not y^t determined to 
undertake. Farewel ! 
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T?IRST, let us consider the nature of the task 
-^ you have undertaken: the study of the 
English Laws. 

Every community has found ,it necessary to 
establish certain laws for the regulation of its 
members ; and these usually have been varied 
m their nature and extent, with the growth of 
the community they have been formed to govern. 
While the inhabitants are few and their manners 
8inq>le, the laws are neither numerous nor com- 
plex } but when the members of this community 
begin to multiply, and their habits of life be- 
come refined, the laws assume the semblance of 
scimice, and with the continued improvement of 
the country in commerce and in arts, they at 
I^igth ripen into' an abstruse and multifarious 
learning. In the first instance, the laws are 
easily promulgated and understood by the great 
body of the peo{de ; in the second, they gene- 
rate a body of professors, who soon become a 
di^nct, numerous and important description of 
men. 
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When theories of law have thus become loaded 
tirith * learning and perplexed with subtleties^ 
which yet cannot be safely separated from the 
national jurisprudence, what is to be done, even 
by {he wisest man, who has been induced by his 
fortune or his inclinations to the study of the 
legal science ? Is he to sit down and mourn over 
that degeneracy, whidi he conceives to be too 
usually the companion of greatness ? Is he to 
be constantly looking back with a vain regret 
upon the days of simplicity that are gone ? The 
hours of a recluse may be thus occupied^ but 
this is not the busines of a man of the world. 

Such is your situation at this moment ; you 
are about to study the laws of a country, famous 
lor the extent of its commerce with other na* 
tions, and for the riches, indqiendence and num- 
ber of its inhabitants. Under such circuiiistances» 
what must not be the intricacy a£ its system ef 
jurisprudence ? since experience has established 
this truth, that the numbers and riches of a free 
people do not more frequently produce occa- 
sions of legal interference, than their freedom 
excites them to appeal to it Yet, whatever 
may be your latent wishes, whatever your a£S^c- 
tion for the ancient simplicity, you must submit 
to take this system as you find it, and determine 
upon pursuing it through all its intricacies. • 

Leaving it then to those profi^und writers who 
have dedicated their days to the «tttdy of man 
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to remark upon the causes that have fvoduced 
the dei^^cacy and the downfall of flystems^ yon 
and I, my fnend, wiU undertake the moDt hum* 
bl^ but X trusts not les0 useful, task of acoem- 
aaodatii^gour minds to thepuresent state ofihingSt 
and of applying to the practices and habits of 
wankind as much virtne and talent as wepos^ 



As a flOiuHi^catiofi of la^ naturally produoas 
s oeounenstirate lAtrieacy in the system, ao does 
that intricacy engender a d^ree of sdMbty in 
Ae psafessors, unkiu^sm to the simplicity of prio 
Bifleval jucispnidence. This has happened to the 
legal polity <tf* our o*ira countPf* TheinventioM 
of the Norman lawyers have been impnyred up* 
on by their successors ; and although the lihec* 
ality of modem semtiments mayt in some dsg^nee, 
haire enlaci^ ^e netions aad pnctioe ^of oar 
couctB of law, still they abound with iataioate 
fiotiona, which, if they do not enlighten llie un« 
derstandii^, tend at least to qusckrai the cilnniog 
ofmanloBd* 

When .y0u enter as. a banister, therefora^ into 
the courts of conmiofi law, you must aswaedfy 
reckon upon having t^ contend with nieov who 
whatever tbeiir taients ma)' be in other respects, 
haiTe,:nt least,, the ad&^aotage of poasesstng a keen* 
ness which is m» wheite ao oowqiktely aoq^tiised 
as in the eamseises^jof (the bar : who are veonsedin 
iimMtxHtA-*s£ pracki<ie» and «!)id» 80 &i\^ftm 
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having any motive to spare you, will, perhaps, 
consider it as perfectly justifiable to expose your 
ignorance, or deride your imbecility. 
- Should you, by your adroitmess Or your good 
fortune, prove a match for your antagonists, you 
will heive conquered only one obstacle against 
your success. Upon the bench mt men of 
another description, who will search with a pene* 
trating eye^ and develope your inmost legal soul ; 
who bring to their assistance, not only the fiM*ce 
of tal^its and learning, but the dignity of expe-» 
rience and a superior station ; for these petBOh- 
ages, whose judgment a long and painful Series of 
industry has matured, -wit and eloquence have 
fow charms, if they are not seasoned with a kiiow* 
ledge of life and of law. * 

It is true, the practice of the present day doe^ 
not often afford to a junior counsel^ in our courts 
of common law, an opportunity of directly ad^ 
dressing either the bench or the juiy, at least 
not till he has been of some standing : but do 
not these judges hear and watch you while ycni 
are examining a witness ? They do ; and the 
examination of a witness is peihaps as true a 
criterion of the forensic talents of a professional 
man, as the most elaborate harangue that was 
ever addressed to a jury. Here it is, that that 
insight into the human character, that accurate 
acquaintance with an intricate ramification of 
law^ that keenness of intdlect^ "vnl^out which no 
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Man trill ever be splendid at the bar, may shine 
with a most pointed brilliancy. Can you, with*, 
out the aid of these, succeed in wresting the 
truth from the hardened witness? Will you: 
without them attempt to follow, through all its 
mazes, the workings of a crafty mind, and de- 
y^lope its latent subtleties ? Can you hope, thus 
unassisted, to draw a reluctant confession from 
the almost impenetrable breast of interest ? to 
direct with clearness the embarrassments of the 
timid ? to check with art the wanderings of the 
ignorant? This is a mighty task! too mighty 
indeed for the multitudes of young men that are 
daily assembled in the courts : but wherefore is 
it so? This we shall reserve for some future part 
of our inquiries ; oiu* present purpose is to as- 
certain the various parts of which your duty will 
be composed. Let it be remembered then that 
the examination of a witness will be among the 
earliest of your necessary avocations as a junior 
teunsel, and that it is a very important avocation^ 
It is also the peculiar province of the junior 
to open the pleadings, and to see that they are. 
in every respect correct; the latter of these m. 
dudes what is called special pleading, and 
is justly considered as an indispensable qua- 
lification. If the cause of your cliisot be 
lost for want of formality in the pleadii^s, who^se 
tepbtation is at stake ? the leader's? Noj The Jht 
Bsor Isthe man upon whose charsietei:. the je* 
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proach must &I1^; he muBt aoswer fyr the con^ 
sequences of this instance of ignorance or ne^ 
gleet This is therefore a most important duty, 
and people vrill be hardly persuaded th^t any 
other than a fool.or a madman will &il init point 
in whidi not only the int^est of his client* but 
his own personal reputation also« is so deeply 
involved. 

To pi^esent, therefore, to the court a deMEV 
accurate and technical statement of the plaadr 
ings in ^very cause in which he is engagiedf m 
the podti<ve and essential duty of a junior : upoii 
this his future success may be &irly .said to 
depend ; at all events, a continued weakness or 
negligence in this pcnnt will be sure to retard 
it. And if one or two instances can be found 
of brilliant success without the qualifiottion of 
technical skiU, I think Aey ought mtiier to be 
mentioned as fi>rtunate excqitions^ than held 
up as CKampies, since the jexaltation of theae 
very persons, in ^te of tiiis deficiency, wiR 
oonvmce us in a moment, if propetiy ^xamiBed 
and understood^ that notlung short of the force 
of a rare combination of genius and of feticiboufi 
oircum^tances could have rescued any man &€m 
jdangers which have overwhelmed multitudes^ 

I will not here speak of such business as is 
eomprised in motions of course and other ibrma 
that come within the compass of eyeiy man ; but 
iqxm special motions and trials atbar, mmj as* 
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guments on points of law arise which fall some-* 
times to the lot of a junior, and in which the ex- 
ertions of his reasoning powers and a display of his 
l^gai acquisitions are frequently demanded. Here 
it is that you must be equally prepared to oppose 
your adversary in all the grand principles of the 
science, with a sound judgment, logical arrange, 
menty a deep acquaintance, not only with the 
spirit but with the letter of the law, with a 
knowledge, not only of general rules, but of 
particular and local customs. 

The junior will also have occasion, in the 
course of his practice,, to go into the Sheriff's 
Court, to the Old Bailey, Quarter Sessions, &c. 
In these courts, not only his judgment but his 
tongue also must be exercised. Those who 
have frequented these courts, cannot but some* 
times have witnessed the unpleasing triumph of 
a loquacious wrangler over deep discriminatioin 
and profundity of thought. These are busy 
scenes, in which, if you mix, and hope to suc- 
ceed (and in such scenes the most respectable 
characters have been eminent), you must unite 
these jarring capacities. 

To be able to meet every opponent upon his 
own ground, is an art which the lawyer must 
condescend to learn, seeing there are occasions 
that may demand the exercise of it ; and it is 
an art which has been acquired and exercised 
heretofore by many great men. 

F 
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of the most abstruse and difficult learning in 
the law. 

As there is not in this court any jury, so 
there seldom is any examination of witnesses 
viva voce. This important branch, therefore, of 
a junior's duty is here, unnecessary : still, how« 
ever, he has to open the cause as in the other 
courts; he is at liberty to follow his leader 
(with the fewer words in most cases the better) 
in a direct address to the judge ; nor will he 
find an accurate acquaintance with the laws and 
principles of evidence, less necessary here than at 
Nisi Prius : Amid these more retired, but not less 
important scenes of disquisition, you will, in 
time, meet with the most valuable opportunities 
of displaying your talents. You are in a court, 
where the objects of litigation are usually of a 
nature more important than the great multitude 
of those which come before a jury ; you will not be 
liable to those unpleasant interruptions from your 
brethren, which young men so oflen experience in 
the other courts : so that, upon the whole, if popu« 
larity be not so soon acquired in this court as it 
may be in the others, if something of the bustle 
and activity of life appear tO|j>e ssctiiiced to an 
oblivious progress, still much that adorns and 
humanize» the character of a man, much that 
adds to its dignity and leads to its elevation 
may both be acqidred and displayed here with a 
power which is not easily attained by those whose 
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studies have been directed to the more busy 
scenes of Nisi Prius or the Old Bailey. 

Although the doctrines and principles of this 
court are certainly connected with those of the 
common law in some degree, still they involve 
within them, in a degree also, those of the more 
expanded sentiments of the civil and natural 
law ; with the learning of these, therefore, you 
must have your mind deeply imbued, if you 
expect to attain an elevated rank as an advocate 
in this court. 

That your progress in the court of Chancery 
may be felicitous, you must be able to display, 
not only a good understanding, a manly elo- 
quence, and an acquaintance with the general 
principles of the law of equity, but also a 
thorough, deep and well-digested learning in 
all the various doctrines that relate to the tenures 
of freehold, as well as to the possession of per- 
sonal property, to the law of wills and admini- 
strations, to the regulations of succession, and 
to a variety of the*^ most important subjects that 
can arouse the litigious spirit of an injured or 
an interested individual; for you will have to 
enter into a developement of the profound 
principles of those ancient and extensive sys- 
tems, before a judge whose high authority, what- 
ever may have been the complexion of his 
political pursuits, could hardly at this time of 
day have been obtained by him, but through a 

F 3 
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long acquaintance with legal studies, and a dear 
conception of all that relates to the weaknesses 
and to the energies of the human character. It 
will be in vain that you attempt to amuse such 
a man with the flowers of a gaudy rhetoric, 
or with the frivolities of a superficial liveliness ; 
he wiU search you to the bottom, and if he find 
not there law and reason, how can you expect he 
should lend you a willing or an attentive ear ? 

There is also another qualification which, 
although it may be thought to be of a very 
mechanical nature, is nevertheless of great im- 
portance to a junior in the court of Chancery : 
I mean the art of drawing bills, answers, inter- 
rogatories, and other pleadings of the court. 
A proficiency in this part of practice has been 
found, upon numberless occasions, to produce 
no inconsiderable advantage ; nay, it may now 
with great propriety be considered as the very 
life and soul of a young man's success ; for in- 
depeodently of the consideration that every drafts- 
man is employed to support his own pleadings, 
and that, consequently, his appearance as a man of 
business in the courts, will be frequent, in pro- 
portion to the number of them ; his reputation 
will attain an eminence commensurate with his 
skill in this branch of the profession ; for, how- 
ever prolix or inelegant these compositions may 
appear to the general scholar, it may be averred 
with truth, that no inconsiderable degree of 
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acumen and mathematical precision must be 
displayed in a well-framed bill or answer. How 
often do we meet with vague questions and in^ 
determinate replies ? How often will the man 
of discernment detect weakness and ignorance 
in what are commonly considered as the most 
easy exercises of the mind? A sound judg- 
ment will no where be more clearly manifested, 
than in labours of this nature ; and he has very 
little reason to congratulate himself upon thf 
possession of this valuable qualification, who haa 
yet to learn that the art of stating a case and of 
putting questions is justly considered as a most 
important one. Clearness of arrangement and 
terseness of language, therefore, are in this 
respect highly necessary, and in truth it will not 
be an easy matter for the chancellor, or for any 
other person to conceive that a man, whose 
talents are inadequate to a clear statement of 
facts, or to the framing of appropriate questions, 
will be very likely to offer arguments that are 
calculated to attract the attention or to convince 
the judgment. 

Besides all this, excellence in the point upon 
which I am speaking, is demonstrative of an 
acquaintance with the practice of the court: 
ignorance in it may prove fatal to you in the 
very outset of your cause ; and cannot but give 
the chancellor, whose favour it will ever be your 
interest properly to conciliate, an indifferent 
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opinion of your industry, if not of your judg- 
ment. But I am now only stating your duty ; 
why and how you ought to follow it, will be the 
subject of future discussion. 

You will have another qualification of no small 
value to attain, and this is answering cases. It 
is true, this is not often, fortunately for them, 
required of men who are young at the bar ; nor 
is it particularly restrained to those who practise 
in the court of Chancery ; but I mention it in 
this place, because, I believe, a majority of the 
cases that are answered, are answered by the 
practisers in that court. You will in this em- 
ployment find incessant occasion for bringing 
into use all the legal knowledge of which yoa 
are master ; this knowledge must be clear, dis- 
tinct and profound, as the language and spirit 
of your answers ought to be. Doubt, to a legal 
inquirer, is the worst of all evils, when the 
nature of the case will admit of certainty, and 
cannot patiently be endured where one*s fortune 
is at risk: you will be required, therefore, in 
order to be prepared for this important exercise 
of your talents, to gain such a portion of legal 
learning as will prevent the necessity of hesit- 
ation, when the occasion for it does not un- 
avoidably occur: this will naturally beget an 
air and language of appropriate confidence^ 
which will produce a settled conviction either 
one "way or the other in the breast of the in* 
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quirer : the interests of the profession and of 
individuals, and of your own reputation, de- 
mand this. . I am aware that numberless cases 
occur, in which, from the ambiguity of the 
statement, the unsettled nature of decisions, 
and many other reasons, it will be found impos- 
sible to give an explicit answer : but then let the 
reasons for your doubts appear ; and let even 
the language of your doubts be such as will 
demonstrate that they arise, not from your ig- 
norance or indecision, but from the nature of the 
circumstance itself. 

I would here warn you against a very pre- 
valent delusion. It is common for young men 
to say, What is the use of studying so much 
beforehand ? Cannot I acquire the learning as I 
want it? Does not every case carry its own 
law ? Depend upon it such reliances upon future 
opportunities will deceive you. Should your 
mind be unversed in general doctrines, you will 
find unexpected difficulties in the search for par- 
ticular examples as well as in the application of 
them. 

Your practice may lead you into the Court of 
Delegates, the Cockpit, and the House of 
Lords ; and as a natural consequence, produce 
numerous opportunities for the display of various 
knowledge; particularly in some instances, of 
the spirit smd principles of the civil law, the law 
of nations, and of the canonical codes* The 
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objects that are usuaUy broiight into litigation 
before these courts are of great magnitude ; it 
is therefore incumbent upon every young man 
to perform his share of the business, in a man* 
ner worthy of its importance, in all those ob* 
vious particulars by which the interests of his 
client or his own reputation and practice are 
likely to be affected. 

I pass by the Ecclesiastical Courts, because 
the systems of law that influence the proceed- 
ings in those courts are of a nature so different 
both from those of the common law and of 
equity, that they stand in a measure distinct 
from them, and because also the technical learn- 
ing adopted by the professors of the civil and 
canon law will not be in any very great degree 
necessary to you : true it is, that in those courts 
are to be found some of the most valuable ex- 
amples that any of our suits of law afford of a 
combination of mathematical arrangement, of 
demonstration, of attic wit and elegance, and of 
the most profound erudition in the writings of 
the canonical, civil and national jurists. And 
perhaps a portion of your early time would be 
, spent with advantage in listening to the decisions 
of some of the judges of those courts : the con- 
sideration of this subject, however, does not 
come within the purpose of our correspondence. 
There is a branch of law, for an accurate 
knowledge of which it is very probable you may 
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have some early occasions, whether your way be 
directed through the common law courts or 
those of equity, and this is the law of elections. 
Your juniorship will by no means be a barrier 
against employment as a counsel in the business 
of a contested election ; which, although it may 
sometimes be declined by those in established 
practice, is generally found productive to a 
young man of assiduity and talents, both of 
pecuniary remuneration and of good connec- 
tions. You will here find yourself in a scene of 
tumult that will require no small exertion to 
govern. A great proportion of the persons con- 
cerned are usually of the lowest class, and the 
utmost extent of the legal acquisitions of the 
judges you may have to address is generally a 
alight and perhaps an erroneous knowledge of 
the bye-laws and local customs of the corpor- 
ation over which tliey preside ; but stiU, as the 
validity of votes, and a thousand other circum- 
stances of importance both to the electors and 
to the candidates, are very frequently made to 
depend upon those local customs and bye-laws, 
it will certainly be of the utmost consequence to 
you, when you are engaged in business of this 
nature, to be accurately acquainted with them. 
Here too, as well as in many other of your 
legal exercises, particularly while you remain a 
junior, you will find it most necessary to possess 
a talent of bending yourself to the afi^irs of the 
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moment, of acquiring quickly an intimacy witK 
those habits and manners which you must prc'^ 
sently shake off again. You will frequently find 
it expedient to state your own objections, or to 
remove those of others, in a strong and plain 
manner ; for more is frequently done in assem- 
blies of this sort by occasional sallies of a not 
over nice and delicate wit, than the most la- 
boured and polished harangue, would be able to 
efiect. Neither must you at such times permit 
your sensibility to rule too strongly. It may 
be that, in the joy of his heart at being restored 
to franchises which he had given up for lost, or 
being presented with such as he had no expect* 
ation of receiving, some honest mechanic may 
embrace you with a rude sincerity, and grasp 
your hand with no welcome fervor, as ^ token 
of his gratitude for your exertions, and of his 
admiration at your wondrous eloquence. At 
such a moment, you must learn to forget that 
fortune, and perhaps nature, have made some 
little difference between him and you: you 
must not shrink back either with disdain or 
fear: there are a thousand reasons of manly 
good-nature and philosophy why you should 
not ; but I will set them all aside just now, 
and only remind you that, by a contrary con- 
duct you are conciliating future votes for your 
client, and consequently future suffrages for 
your own interest. 
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But the business may not end here; the 
election in which you are retained may be 
further contested, and that which began in a 
country borough may end before a committee 
of the House of Commons. 

The business of the circuits will also in the 
course of a short time after you9 call begin to 
engage your attention ; in the choice of your 
circuit you will of course be directed by your 
connections and other existing circumstances: 
but to any of them, in which it may be your 
fiiture lot to practise, you must carry with you 
a ready acquaintance with the law and the 
practice of the courts ; and you will find a 
particular utility in a clear conception of the 
law of ejectment. 

You must likewise, in your practice at Quarter 
Sessions, pay attention to the poor laws,- as ques- 
tions respecting the settlement of paupers are 
frequently agitated ; and it is therefore of mo- 
ment, to be well acquainted with this branch 
of law. 

Should you dedicate yourself to the courts 
of equity, you will not long perhaps find time 
for the business of a circuit ; the chancellor, 
the master of the rolls and the vice chancellor, 
ait in their respective departments, in seals, 
causes, petitions, and other business, nearly the 
whole time that the judges are on the circuit; 
«o thati supposing you to have a given quantity 
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(^ practice as a Chancery man, you have the 
same chance, at least, of increasing it, as a 
man of the common law courts has upon the 
circuits. Of the circuits, if any are chosen, a 
Chancery man will find a Welch circuit, and 
perhaps part of the Oxford, the most con- 
venient, and better connected with his business* 
In matters of this sort, however, you will of 
course be determined by motives of convenience 
^ and policy. 

In the court of Exchequer you will have 
particular occasion for the learning of the law 
upon tithes. 

I have thus endeavoiu'ed to present you with 
a sketch of the various duties you will have 
to perform in those branches of law, in one or 
other of which you will probably one day be 
engaged. It has not been my intention to enter 
into technical descriptions or allusions } there 
are books enough to instruct you in the man«> 
ner of performing your business; and what they 
want in correctness, your own observation, am) 
the information of other men similarly employed, 
must supply. I have other views; ^I would 
animate you to cultivate a spirit tiiat will lead 
you up to eminence ; still, however, I thought 
it perfectly congruous with this idea to lay be* 
fore you, in general terms, the nature of your 
future avocations; and this long letter has there- 
fore worn an aspect of business, which wiQ 09^ 
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^pear frequently in the course of our future 
correspondence. 

You now perceive what reading, what facility^ 
what keenness, what varied powers of thought^ 
of language, and of action are needful to enable 
you to move in the scenes I have displayed be- 
fore you, with superiority: as a junior, what com* 
mand over yourself to restrain the impetuous 
desires c^ ambition from overleaping the bdunda^ 
ries which form and custom have established : as 
a leader, what nerve of eloquence, what closeness 
of reasoning, and extent of reading must mark 
your character, and enable you to fill that situa- 
tion with credit to yourself and advantage to 
your client. You will be convinced that the 
purest sentiments and the highest natural talents 
will do but little for the Barrister, without the 
aid of aevere study and deep research. 
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ITH labours of such magnitude before 
him, a man must have very little feetiiig 
or reason who would be in haste to engage in 
them : the delays that arise from forms wiU be 
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tlie subjects of his approbation rather thaa 
of his discontent; he will hot look upon the 
books of our inns of court with much regret, 
because his name must remain upon them five 
years (with the known exceptions) before the 
Benchers of those societies will admit him to 
their bar. 

At a time when the confined commerce of our 
countrymen with foreign nations and with each 
other had rendered an acquaintance with the 
theory rather than with the practice of law a 
criterion of abilities and of eminence, a term far 
more extended, than that J have just mentioned, 
was considered as necessary to qualify the stu- 
dent for the honour of a call : accordingly we 
read of ar gratia calls, after a period of » eight 
or nine years, conferred upon those who had 
displayed. uncommon talents and industry. What 
then shall we say when legal ideas and legal 
reading are so greatly multiplied as they are in 
our time ? When, from the mutations to which 
all public as well as private systems are liable, 
the barrister must not only be a man of deep 
study, but of active practice, adequate not only 
to the elaborate compositions of the closet, but 
to the ke^n and lively discussions of the courts ? 
Five years will not surely now be thought a 
tedious or unnecessary term ; nay, upon the 
reflection of a moment, we shall perhaps find 
cause for surprise, that they whp are constituted 
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as it were the guardians of the bar have not 
rather lengthened than abridged the term of 
probation. 

Not unhappily, perhaps, for many students of 
the law, there is no formal compulsion to the bar, 
even at the expiration of the appointed term: an 
ingenuous youth, who feels the necessity of emi» 
nent qualities in order to appear with lustre in 
his profession, will deem it no infelicitous cir» 
cumstance that he has the power in his own 
breast of prolonging a time which has not yet 
afforded him sufficient opportunities for the im* 
portant preparation. How many young men 
do we see at the commons of the inns of court, 
who, at the expiration of their study, must yet 
be immature for all the purposes of forensic ex*- 
ertion ignorant q£ mankind and of themselves, 
at an age too green to admit of experience, and 
too susceptible of trifles to allow of application \ 
with an appearance calculated rather to excite 
the doubts than to cherish the confidence oi men 
of the world, one would naturally think they 
would rejoice in the opportunity of gaining exp 
perience ; and that, conscious of their imbecility, 
they woiild be grateful for the lenity which has 
permitted them to remain in obscurity, until 
they have acquired sufficient strength to bear 
the light. 

I do not mean these observations to be con» 
sidered in any thing like a ludicrous light Not 

o 
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a single moment of the five years allotted to a 
student should be lost ; that student who ma- 
turely considers what he has to do will estimate 
them at a high price ; he will recollect that he 
has not only to acquire knowledge, but also to 
preserve what he has already gained ; and that, 
the repetition of the lessons he has form^ly 
learnt will necessarily consuooie a material por* 
tion of his time : he will remember too that many 
hours must be devoted to rational recreation ; 
and tiiat not a few will be wasted, in spite of his 
utmost vigilance, in unmeaning gaiedes and tn- 
fling amusements* 

When our frugal and industrious ancestMS 
prepared their children for the common avoca- 
tions of a laborious life* tiiey set apart seven years 
§ot the term of apprenticeship ; not that so large 
a portion of human life was, in every instance^ 
necessary to proficiency in callings that, gene- 
rally speakings required no extraordinary exer* 
tion of intellect ; but they doubtless reckoned 
upon the eflScacy of habit, and upon the misi^* 
plication of time ; and they concluded reason*- 
ably enough, that in the course of such a tenn» 
habits of industry would probabfy be fixed in 
lihe youthful mind, and that when the hours 
iq)prop!riated to rest^ to diversion^ and to indo> 
lence were subtracted from the original sum of 
years, the surplus that wpidd remain would not 
be more than sufficient to answer . the purposes 
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that were intended to be answered. These 
homely but just ideas were extended to the pro- 
fession of the law ; and we find even the barrister 
of ancient days designated by the plain epithet of 
af^rentice ; and, as I before hinted, the admission 
even to that apprenticeship was preceded by a 
term of probation, almost intolerable to the im* 
patient spirit of a modem reckoner of time. 

Under the impression of these ideas time ap* 
pears to have been esteemed as a privilege, and 
not endured as a load ; and if, by the influence 
of apparently more liberal opinions, the severity 
of discipline is relaxed, and men are permitted 
to adventure into the world at an earlier period 
than heretofore, yet there cannot be any good 
reason for indolence on the one hand^ or for im* 
patience on the other. Indeed, from the pre- 
sent state of human opinions, from the multipli- 
citjr of our laws, from the vast accession of 
practice, and from the increase of design and 
cunning, which a departure from simplicity 
inevitably produces in the commerce of men, a 
thousand reasons arise for the necessity both for 
length of probation and for ardour of application, 
flkice all these dispositions and circumstances 
tend to render the courts of justice the appro- 
priate fidd of a most intricate science, which 
would have no existence were truth and honour 
the only companions of mankind. 
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You will think that I am sayiiijg nothing new 
when I tell you that a knowledge of mankind and 
of ourselves, which is as necessary to the barrister 
who arrives at an honourable eminence as a 
knowledge of law, is not easily acquired ; and 
yet we constantly act as if there were no branch of 
science we can so easily master : this we owe to 
the vanity that hinders us from perceiving either 
our own weakness, or the almost innumerable 
shades that distinguish the human character. 
While, therefore, we are fondly congratulating 
ourselves upon the facility of our study and the 
depth of our penetration, we have every thing 
to learn : now, because the events apd the ex- 
perience of life are connected witli the progress 
of time, it ia evident that no small portion of it 
will be required to discover our errors in the 
first place, and in the next to repair the conse* 
quences of them ; and this is no fabulous idea. 
We daily see men at the bar with a respectable 
share of book learning, nay, with no small de* 
gree of a certain sort of talent for eloquence^ 
and yet we venture to pronounce secretly of 
these men, that they will never soar above me- 
diocrity : this is a sort of feeling which rests sa- 
tisfied with its own prophetic certainty, and there- 
fore the reasons that produce it are seldom ana- 
lysed ; but should the question be asked, the 
answer woidd, in a moment, doubtless be, << He 
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" has been in too great haste ; he knows nothing 
" of the world or of himself." 

I will not at present pursue this part of our 
subject any further ; I intend in a future tetter 
to speak of the age which appears to me the 
most fit for your assuming the character of an 
advocate } in that letter I will give you my 
sentiments more fiilly on this head. Adieu ! 
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THE human mind is, certainly, of a most 
curious construction ; it seems to possess 
all the capacities necessary to the formation of 
plans, at once of the most acute, the most com- 
prehensive, and the most magnificent nature ; 
it can clearly discern its duties, and point out 
with the nicest precision the siurest way to the 
performance of them ; it possesses all the ad- 
mirable qualities of a preventive forethought, 
and it can receive and digest the lessons of wis- 
dom and of virtue ; but the moment it attempts 
to propel the body, with which it is connected, 
to the execution of these designs, its powers 
seem to decline, and it appears anxious to re- 
ceive aid in its endeavours from the various cir- 
cumstances that arise in the scene of action. 
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No sooner, therefore, do we begin to realize in 
labour those designs which the powers of the 
mind have so accurately and vrith so much fa- 
cility delineated, than we also apply for assist- 
ance to the labours of others, by which our 0¥ai 
fatigue may be alleviated ; or we comfort our- 
selves with frequent anticipations of the reward 
which we hope will crown our work and recom- 
pense our toil. 

Hence it is that we seem to be naturally led 
to compare our strength with the labour we 
have to endure; and this has often proved a 
source of consolation. In the course of such an 
examination, we not only frequently find our- 
selves possessed ef powers that have long been 
unperceived, but we also feel a courage rising 
within our bosoms that animates us to perse* 
verance in the execution of a design which but 
just before had depressed us with fear, or per- 
haps overwhelmed us with despair. 

It has been with a view to arm your mind 
. with this necessary courage that I have under- 
taken to consider, in the outset of our corres- 
pondence, the nature of the task you are about 
to attempt, and the resources that are within 
your reach : to aid you in its honourable com- 
pletion, I began with pointing out to you faith- 
fully, and as accurately as I thought the nature 
of the subject required, the sort of business yqu 
would probat>ly, at one time or other» have to 
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do; and I am now employed in enquiring hy 
what means you will be able to perfonn it. My 
last letter shewed you the felicitous circum* 
stance of opportunity for preparation, but there 
are other reflections behind, and one of them is» 
that you already possess some positive pow^ 
and advantages ; let us for a moment see what 
they are. 

First, as to the qualifications of tlie mind : 
there are certain qualities of the mind of a very 
noble nature, the want of which cannot be 
dispensed with in him who is determined to 
be eminent at the bar. A clear intellect, by 
which I mean the faculty of darting in a mo« 
ment upon the truth, is indeed a choice gift of 
nature ; it may be improved, but it never can 
be acquired ; it is that power before which am- 
biguity and confusion fly away ; it is that in- 
fluence which irradiates whatever system it per- 
vades ; which separates in an instant the most 
entangled and perplexed ideas ; it descends to 
the minutest circumstances in the aflSiirs of ment 
and dissipating the mists with which they may 
be enveloped by craft or by ignorance, draws 
forth to the light that little secret motive which 
gives them their real character, and which is so 
often sought in vain. 

Of the importance of this excellent faculty 
I iqay speak at some future time ; at present I 
Boat be content with telling you flor your com- 
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foil, at least as far as my judgment is of ijEn^ 

portance to you, that you possess some portion 

of it. In many of the conversations which I 

have had witl^ you, I have, without your ever 

perceiving my design, tried this in various ways, 

and am satisfied : but it is not improbable that 

you are ignorant of your own excellence in this 

respect, and there are two important reasons 

why I unfold it to you now ; the first is, that 

you may be encouraged to perseverance : de« 

pend upon it that without this faculty no man 

ever made a great lawyer, and that with it nd 

man ever failed of being equal to sustain that 

character, if it were not his owik/ault. In the 

secpnd place, it is necessary that you should be 

made acquainted with the powers you possess, 

that you may cultivate them. Much depends 

upon this, for many men have been lost to so^ 

ciety because they had no early friend who 

would distinguish their talents for' them. All 

the follies that wanton in the train of self-con<» 

ceit are the ofispring of this wretched ignorance. 

The man who is left to his own discrimination 

frequently imagines he has talents of a more 

than ordinary kind ; he takes them in the bulk } 

the world does the same ; he considers himself, 

and is considered as a very, clever person ; he is 

satisfied j he is ruined ! 

You have another valuable quality, pru- 
dence i thisy if it be not a natural endowment, 

9 
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which is not worth our while to examine, 
is at least very difficult to be acquired. 1 
do not so much mean here that prudence 
by which men, in the management of their 
affiursy save themselves from difficulties } I mean 
that sort of discrimination which enables us 
to* discern the beauty and nature of arrange* 
ment in argument, the order and propriety of 
times and occasions, and which, in short, re- 
gulates, if I may so say, a vast region of legal 
intelligence. This quality is not, I think, the 
necessary, although it is the frequent compa- 
nion of that excellence which I first mentioned ; 
but certain it is, that its influence is very useful 
in forming the ebullitions of a superior nature, 
for the understanding and information of infe- 
rior men. 

I know not a juster method of appreciating 
this excellence than by observing the effects 
which die want of it produces ; let us, for in« 
stance, listen to an orator, by whom we wish to 
be directed in our conclusions upon any given 
proposition; shall we not feel dissatisfied if| 
forgetting the point before him, he wander 
about from idea to idea, from sentiment to sen- 
timent, all, perhaps, taken separately, tolerably 
just, but all still unconnected with the subject, 
and consequently incapable of affording us the 
information we are seeking? Nay, I will go 
iurthert I will admit that the various parts of 
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his oration shall not be wholly irrelevant to the 
subject in contemplation : yet, will not a similar 
disappointment follow to the auditors, if, scat- 
tered over a wide extended field, their force be 
weakened for want of the perspicuities of ar- 
rangement ? If then the effect be lost, even of 
very noble sentiments, by this want of order, 
how happy ought you to feel yourself upon 
whom the power of it has been bestowed ; you 
did not perceive these powers before; indeed 
you did not suspect you possessed them. Go 
on, improve them; they will be weakened by 
neglect ; and if, in the foolishness of self-con« 
fidence, you think they will never fail you, the 
only chance you have of being convinced of the 
contrary will be, when, too late, you have dis* 
covered that the man of humble industry and 
of perseverance, whom you despised, has out- 
stripped you. This hint I have dropped before^ 
perhaps, but it will bear repetition. 

There are many other qualifications which I 
call native, that I might safely say you possess in 
a greater or a less degree, and many more that are 
to be acquired ; but there would be no end to 
my letter if I were to eniunerate them ; nor is 
it necessary; my purpose is to animate you to 
the performance of your duty ; I therefore shew 
you that you have a capacity adequate to the 
performsmce ci iti and I think, as far as we 
have gone, that that puipose has been pretty 
well answered, and there are few important 
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qualificationsy which may not be acquired by 
him whose mind is strengthened by those 
excellencies I have already mentioned. 

Secondly, as to the qualifications of the body: 
nature has not been less liberal towards you in 
this respect) than she has been in her mental 
favours. You have received from her an erect 
well-formed figure, calculated to interest those 
whom you may have occasion to address : this 
is a gratifying circumstance ; it gives a confi- 
dence, sometimes, which, if not permitted to 
overstep the modesty df nature, • produces no 
unpleasing efiect. The features of your &ce 
are likewise fortunately formed; and I am happy 
to observe that you have an eye capable of con^ 
veying every sensation from your own breast, 
and of arousing every affection you can wish 
to arouse in the breasts of those who hear you. 

A clear and energetic voice is also another 
personal advantage of great moment in a pror 
fession, in which, if eminence be attained, there 
will be so constant an occasion for speaking: 
this you possess in a degree which, if properly 
attended to, will at length produce that euphony 
which is so adapted to catch the ear and to cap* 
tivate the attention. Neither do you appear to 
me, up<m occasions of argumentative discussioti» 
to be at any loss for words ; and I observe too that» 
by a carefulness in the choice and management 
of them, .yoitai need not fear being soon in the 
possession of an easy, a dear, and yet an aiii» 
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mated stile. Of how much consequence the 
cultivation of these advantages will be to jou, 
it may be my business in some future letter to 
discuss ; and I therefore at present content my- 
self with pointing out the possession of them 
to you : how they may be improved, and how 
those which you have not may be acquired, is a 
very interesting, but a very different topic. 

Indeed I have a motive, in addition to those 
I have mentioned which has induced me to 
write this letter, by shewing you that you 
are in the possession of the most material re- 
quisites for attaining celebrity, and for acting 
with propriety in the honourable character of 
a barrister; I would urge you to seek more 
deeply into yourself, both that you may derive 
an honest confidence from the consciousness 
of the powers you have discovered, and may be 
induced to search whether others do not vet 
remain, the existence of which has been equally 
unsuspected ; it is under the impression of this 
idea that I have forborne to lengthen the cata- 
logue of your good qualities ; but this seems to 
furnish me with a handsome opportunity of 
adding one more to the list which indeed serves 
like the headstone of the comer ; good sense : 
this is yours, and if it be not itself the most 
active quality, it is of the most essential ser- 
vice in regulating the influences and activi- 
ties of others ; and you may very reasonably 
think yourself happy in the share you have 
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of it. It is a possession not quite so common 
as appears to be generally imagined. 
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IN an advanced progress of society; the wajr 
to eminence is filled with obstructions un« 
known in the days of early simplicity. With 
the accumulations of refinement, the taste of 
men becomes fastidious, and it is not suflScient 
that we have much natural excellence, we must 
be also well disciplined in the rules of art, before 
our claims to exaltation will be allowed. 

You are ambitious of a name in a profession 
in which the assistance of art is peculiarly requi- 
site ; in which the simple strains of natural 
eloquence alone will not uniformly command 
the palm of victory. Do you want another 
inducement to ardour in the prosecution of 
your studies ? Let us see then what advantage 
you have already derived from art; and what 
you may yet acquire ! 

From a very early period of your life you 
have been addicted to grammatical studies ; such 
an induction into learning is no trivial advantage 
in times of refinement like the present ; and you 
have made such a progress in them, that yoxt 
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have now little to dread from the slavery of the 
elements of this art Thus you have been 
enabled to attain a very accurate knowledge of 
the principles of your own language. The 
best, and, perhaps, the only way to form an 
appropriate idea of this advantage is, to place 
yourself in the situation of a man, whose nature 
and whose fortune have been so dreadfUly at 
vejriance, that, while from the former he has 
derived all the capacities, and what is usually 
the consequence of these, all the desires for 
excellence, the waywardness of the latter has 
debarred him from every opportunity of ezer« 
dse and improvement: this, let it be remem- 
bered, is a very possible and a very natural 
situation. Draw the comparison between such 
a man and yourself: in the days of simple nature, 
his powers, perhaps, would havebeen as formidable 
as yours ; but the world has been debauched 
into a love of systems, and the rude but power- 
ful effiisions of nature retain their accustomed 
influence no longer; they must be refined by 
the hand of art ere their power will be felt ; you 
have conquered the elements of some of these 
systems, and you may now, therefore, begin to 
use them to advance your progress in the higher 
parts of science. But what would be the misery 
of your condition if you had these elements still 
to attain ? Ooly contemplate the alternative for 
moment} you must either relinquish every 
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view of' honourable ambitioii for ever, or at- 
tempt a labour which has appalled the proudest 

spirits. 

How many scientific advantages do we fre- 
quently possess without b^ing able to estimate 
them with propriety ! this of grammatical learn- 
ing is among the number ; and I dare to say 
that the idea of what you would feel, if smit 
with the love of your present pursuit, you had 
that learning still to acquire, has never obtruded 
itself upon your breast; yet it is very proper 
that you should reflect ijq>on it. The labour of 
many years from the present period wonld 
scarcely suifice to procure for you what you 
already have gained in this respect ; be happy 
then that your fortune has been kind enough to 
fit you for the honourable pursuits of life, and 
evince your gratitude by the uniform perseve* 
ranee of your industry. 

Your pursuits at the university, so far as they 
have gone, have also, fortunately for you, been 
of a nature very beneficial to your legal pio- 
gress: by a proper application of the mathe- 
matics, you will in time acquire that valuable 
and necessaiy art of precisely defining terms, 
and of arranging ideas, the want of which 
is sometimes witnessed by those whose time is 
spent in our courts of justice. Your logic is 
very promising ; it has already set you above the 
little paltry art of words, which degrades so 
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many men, and it will aid your natural accuracy, 
and produce that clearness in your perception 
and your reasoning, which will not fail of gain- 
ing the attention of your auditory, and of doing 
credit to yourself. Your ethics, too, form at 
least a solid foundation for a noble superstruc- 
ture. In short, notwithstanding your disap- 
pointment in respect of your cdllege residence, 
a great part of what the schools could do for 
you, by way of forming a well digested plan for 
future improvements, has been done ; to carry 
it into efiect must rest with you. 

What yet remains is a necessary share of legal 
learning. In this, as I have shewn you that you 
will have sufficient time, so you will have all the 
opportunities and aids that you can reasonably 
require; you will have instruction in all the 
' technicalities of whatever branch of the profes- 
sion you may think proper to embrace, under 
the tuition of some able special pleader or equity 
draftsman; you will have the benefit of the 
labours of those diligent men who have preceded, 
you, in the way of reports, commentaries, lec-^ 
tures, institutes, and other tracts of united 
industry and learning; and you may likewise 
attend the courts in term time and at the sit> 
tings : from these united sources, and from your 
future practice, it mil surely be your own fault 
if you do. not draw the most copious draughts of 
l^al information. 
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Under these circumstances, upon which you 
see I have but barely touched, you set out in 
your career. Can it be endured then, that you 
should cry out, in an unmanly strain of com- 
plaint, that you are not equal to the study of 
the law ? I appeal to yourself, whether, in fact, 
you have ever before the present moment fairly 
investigated either the nature of the task which 
you have to perform, or the powers which you 
possess for the performance of it. To speak a 
bold truth, the dissipation of the times has 
produced a very unhappy effect ; I ^peak not 
here of indolence or pleasure, for th^se are but 
too apparent ; I mean a more subtle enemy to 
science and to the human mind than either of 
these ; a contempt for every thing that is solid 
and useful in knowledge, and for those who 
follow it. 

If this be the first time you have been induced 
to turn your thoughts to such a scrutiny, let it 
be made with a clearness that becomes a good 
understanding; it is an exertion worthy of 
any man who pretends to the cultivation of 
science ; and the neglect of it wiU certainly 
produce unhappy consequences: hence the 
manbers whom we daily see shrinking from 
ilieir du^ at the bar, or performing it weakly ; 
hence the flight of many from the inns of court 
to the obscurity of the country or the dissipation 
^ pleasure; hence the choice of a wandering 
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and uncertain life of general literature; in 
which it seldom happens that any f\^ed cha- 
racter of eminence is acquired, or any profit is 
gained; and hence, for it is not pleasing to 
enumerate the weaknesses of life, many a noble 
spirit sinks into unworthy existence in gaming- 
houses and brothels. 

Do not blame me if I appear to be severe : I 
have a high regard for the profession of which 
you will become, I hope, a distinguished mem- 
ber ; and I own it is with mingled anger and 
regret, that I observe some men, whom nature 
has formed to be the ornaments of it, turn 
aside from her dictates, and treat her favours 
with neglect ; that I see others, who have eveiy 
support which birth and fortune can bestow, 
who are yet so little sensible of the superior ad- 
vantages they enjoy, as not only to refuse all 
further improvement, but even to neglect that 
which they have already attained. 

The conclusion I draw from what I have thus 
tBii stated to you upon this branch of our sub* 
ject is, that you may proceed without fear; 
however, as we are not yet arrived at the end 
of our disquisition, we will see if we cannot 
extract further aid from the two consider- 
ations that remain, the deficiencies under 
which you still labour; and the reward that 
awaits the diligent and successful lawyer : and 
when we have finished the statement of all that 
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relates to the exercise of this character, we will 
iiasten to less confined, and probably more pleas* 
ing scenes of speculation : we will see by what 
means, that best become us, we can perform 
our task with integrity, and enjoy the reward 
without disgrace. Adieu ! 
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BEFORE I proceed to the discussion of your 
deficiences, I will answer your late unex-* 
pected letter. So far it seems, are you from 
forgetting or undervaluing your grammatical 
attainments, that you ask me with great appear- 
ance of anxiety, which I am by no means dis- 
pleased to see, what in the midst of the labours 
I am recommending to you, is to become of 
your classical learning? Is that delightful 
and elegant department of science, which 
has been explored with the diligence of so 
many years, to be neglected for ever? Are 
those honourable pleasures, which have been 
earned with so much difficulty, and which we 
are but just beginning to taste, to be snatched 
fix>m us in the very moment of enjoyment? 
You have a mind capable of relishipg the beau- 
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ties of literature, and I do not, therefore wonder, 
at your disquietude concerning the fate of 
studies to which you are equal, and which I 
know have ever been pleasing to you : we will 
therefore dedicate a few minutes to the discus- 
sion of this subject 

But before we proceed to this discussion, suf- 
fer me to ask you one question in the sincerity 
of friendship ; Whence is this new solicitude ? 
I call it new, because I have never heard of it 
before. I have recommended to you a science, 
and a plan of life, which I am ready to allow 
must take up no small portion of your time ; 
yet I will venture to say, that for these three or 
four years past, you have sacrificed a much 
greater portion of it to the calls of pleasure and 
the follies c^ idleness : you have been engaged 
in a course of life which has been far more ra- 
pacious of your opportunities for the enjoyment 
of classical literature, than that which I have 
been attempting to chalk out for you: yet I 
have never before heard from you, in our various 
correspondence or conversations, any clamour 
about this robbery of your classical pursuits : 
but no sooner do I propose a dose attention to 
your legal studies, than you instantly are ahurm- 
ed, lest you should be deprived of your beloved 
classics ! Take care that this does not originate 
in indolence ; remember, it is possftle fbr m 
man to be as idle with Cicero, with Hbtner^ or 
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with Virgil, as with the lightest female that ever 
sighed for the theatre or panted for the drawii^ 
room. 

I believe, however, that your cares on this 
head are not aflfected ; and only intreating you 
to attend to the hint I have just dropped by the 
way, I will now point out to you the sentiments 
which I have often suggested to myself on 
the idea that a man of professional business may 
in some degree retain and cultivate his acquaint-* 
ance with the classics. 

What is there that is valuable in human 
life; what that is profound in the moral 
science; what that is beautifid and sublime 
in the imagination, that is not depictured 
and enriched in the writings of the ancient 
classics? The world untutored, yet teeming 
with the seeds of knowledge, lay before them ; 
they were as gods living among men in the 
infancy of human understanding; what they 
uttered and what they acted, bore the stamp 
of the superiority of wisdom ; some of their 
works have reached us through successive gene* 
rations with an undiminished brilliancy, and they 
will doubjtJesa remain a monument of the power 
of the human intellect to the latest ages. 

Whether, therefore, we contemplate the writ* 
ings of the ancients as the genuine relics of 
aatiquityy or whether we regard them as models 
of geniusi of learning, and of taste, we caima^ 
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fail to derive manly gratification and real 
improvement from the perusal of them: nor 
has it, I believe, ever yet been found that he, 
who being capable, from the force of education, 
of such a perusal, has yet remained unimpressed 
by their beauties, has ever been worthy of the 
name of either a great or a good man. I would 
scarcely hesitate to say of such a person what 
our bard long before me has said, perhaps, with 
much less justice, of the man who is insensible 
to the charms of music : <^ he is fit for treasons^ 
<* stratagems and spoils ; let no such man be 
" trusted." 

To give up for ever an exercise, from which 
the mind may derive at once her noblest virtues 
and her brightest ornaments, is a sacrifice too 
great to be made : to part with one of the purest 
pleasures of reason and the imagination for any 
hope of profit or of fame, would be equally out 
of the power and the inclination of a wise man. 
Happily for us, we are not, in any circum- 
stances, of which I am aware, that attend the 
legal pursuit, bound to so tremendous a sacri- 
fice; and I hope to shew you, that you may 
perform all the duties which I am capable of 
pointing out to you, or which you are able to 
discern for yourself as a student of the law, 
without being compelled to neglect entirely 
the graces and the pleasures of classical learn* 

mg. 
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In the first place I will speak upon the utility 
and necessity of cultivating a continued acquaint* 
ance with * the ancient languages ; and in the 
next point out a plan of study of them, with- 
out intrenching upon those other avocations, 
which, it must be owned, are of greater im- 
portance in the general opinion, to the main 
purposes of life. 

There are few, I apprehend, who will gravely 
attempt to argue, that to a person destined to 
support the character of an advocate in a British 
court of justice, a knowledge of the learned 
languages will be unnecessary either for em- 
bellishment or use. It is not, therefore, to 
oppose any such arguments that I mean to can- 
vass this subject ; but, because many of those 
who would be far from advancing any argu- 
ments of this sort, nay, who would,, perhaps, 
be the first to ridicule them, are still suffering 
this important learning to lie by them entirely 
selected; and I would wish to arouse them 
from a carelessness disgraceful, at least, if not 
dangerous, 

A cultivation of the ancient classic writers, 
and consequently, of the languages in which 
they have written, imbues the mind with just 
and elevated sentiments, and produces strength 
and &cility of eloquence : from the former we 
shall be enabled to take clear, yet enlarged 
views, of eveiy department of human life ; and 
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the latter will put it in our power to deliver 
our ideas in appropriate terms, and secure to 
us the respect and attention of our auditory. 
These are important advantages : and from what 
puj*er or more copious fountains can we draw 
them, than from the poUshed and energetic 
compositions of the poets, the orators, and the 
historians of Greece and Rome ? This is the 
fountain at which all those who have excelled in 
sentiment or in language have drank. 

No difference is so easily perceived as that 
which a knowledge or an ignorance of ancient 
literature creates in the manner, the look, the 
voice, and the language of those who attempt 
to utter their opinions in public, and this even 
where nature may not have been very liberal in 
the gift of eloquence. Under the influence of 
the former, there is a lucid order, a chastity of 
sentiment, and a language of appropriate man- 
liness and harmony ; the manner will be com- 
posed and independent, the tones of the voice 
firm and adapted to the occasion, the eye wiU be 
piercing and commanding, and the whole coun- 
tenance elevated and illumined : in short, such 
a man shall say but a very few words before you 
are thoroughly convinced that he has formed an 
intimate acquaintance with those great characters 
who have justly obtained an immortal name- 
Very different from this are the character and 
manner of him who has thought proper to neg- 
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tect or despise the polish of ancient literature* 
However extensive the gifts may be with which 
nature has endowed such a man, he will still re* 
main but a mighty savage : unpolished, unchastis- 
ed by the elegant and animated lessons of the 
masters of science, his thoughts, his language, his 
manner, will be too rude and too boisterous to be 
endured by a civilized people. Consult the best 
writers upon the subject of human life, and you 
will find that they are uniform in establishing 
this maxim — " Neither let us trust for excel- 
« lence wholly to the powers of nature or to 
** those of art." And why have these writers 
thus united in recommending such a notion; 
and why do wise and considerate men concur 
with the sentiment? Because they are aware 
that we are in a state, where these influences 
ought to rule in conjunction. Were things 
driven back again and debased to the barbarous 
and chaotic state of nature ; were the gratifica^ 
tion of the sensual appetites once more our only 
aim, then might these researdbes become again 
mmecessary, and the lessons by which they are 
recommended be rendered ridiculous and con- 
temptible : but, my good friend, the world has 
happily left this wild and frightful condition far 
behind it : the unformed powers of nature have 
no charms but for the imagination of the poet : 
those rough and uncorrected virtues, which 
know no modemtiony that loud and busy voice 
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beauty and strength of natural genius: &r 
from it ; I am striving rather to give it a cha* 
racter that may render it excellent and usefiil. 
In civilized society, the hand of art must correct 
and assist the powers of nature. You cannot 
think that they who move in the more exalted 
spheres of life, have exclusively the natural 
capacity for such a sphere: yet you would 
hardly endure that the most sagacious or gar- 
rulous amongst the lowest classes of society, 
should upon the account of such endowments 
alone, be made a prime minister, or an orator in 
the senate; you would prefer even a much 
duller man, who had nevertheless received the 
advantages of a refined education : shall I go 
lower ? they who impart delight by the sweet- 
ness of their voice, or the excellency of their 
acting in our public theatres, are frequently 
excelled in native powers by persons, whom yet 
that native excellence, unassisted by the lessons 
of art, would never recommend to your admira- 
tion: I might produce a thousand examples 
from the ordinary walks of life, in illustration 
6f my position, but those I have given shall 
suffice. 

Upon the whole, you cannot but perceive from 
what I have urged, and from what must have 
arisen to your own observation, that the study 
of the learned languages is neoessary to every 
public speaker, but particularly to an advocate^ 
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both for utility and ornament I will therefore 
press this part of the subject upon you no fur* 
ther, but proceed to the second point I proposed 
to you ; namely, the mode by which you may 
preserve and improve your acquaintance with 
these languages, and with the works that are 
written in them, without disturbing the tencMT 
of your more important studies. 

Much in this, as in every other case of mental 
acquisition, depends upon the distribution of 
time ; if you do not first of all fix upon some 
certain method of employing your time, it will 
be of little use to propose, or to pretend to 
adopt rules for the pursuit of science. 

The human mind is not capable of a long 
continued attention to one subject, even in its 
most vigorous istate; those changes, therefore 
which do not divert or weaken it in the main 
point, but which, while they relieve, support and 
animate its powers, are ever to be recommend'* 
ed: you will easily conceive that I do not 
venture to advise you to a multitude of various 
labours, in which they, who with weak minda 
have engaged in them, have been sure to fad^ 
and which have ' usually been found to distract 
and embarrass the strongest understanding. 

Amo]% the changes to which I have alhidedy 
-tfie study of the languages is surely to be 
reckoned ; I Ivive just now attempted to enu» 
jaerate to you some of its advantages ; and you 
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must remember that I have done this, under the 
supposition that, by the force of education and 
habit, you have already overcome the greatest 
part of the dryness and difficulty that usually 
attend the rudiments of a language. Rare, in- 
deed, is that mind that could support the double 
task of acquiring at the same time the rules of 
Millar and Lilly, and the first forms and prin- 
ciples of law. No ! I propose to you a pleasing 
improvement, not a barren or impossible la- 
bour. 

Suppose, then, you allot one hour in a day, 
conveniently with the prior adjustments of your 
time, to the study I am recommending to you : 
this, however inadequate it may at first appear, 
will, if punctually applied, produce in the end 
a great aggregate amount of learning : ^it will 
fix upon your mind all those useful and orna- 
mental principles I have been mentioning ; and 
in the course of a very few years you will per- 
ceive, that what you have gained by the constant 
application of this single hour in a day, as well 
as what you must have irrecoverably lost by its 
neglect, will exceed all the bounds of common 
calculation: more than an hour you will not 
be able to spare j and, perhaps, if you were to 
allot a greater space of time for this purpose, it 
would not be used ; so that there will be thia 
advantage springing from so scanty an allowance^ 
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you will probably be tempted to take care that 
it is husbanded well. 

But there is another motive, which will be a 
pleasing as well as a powerful one, if properly 
considered, to induce you to allot this small por- 
tion of your time to the study of the languages, 
and to use it with diligence ; it is this : should 
your professional efforts be successful, you will 
in a few years be deprived even of this poor 
hour ; few then, in all probability, will be the 
opportunities of relaxation from the fatigues of 
practice ; and it will behoove you to use those 
rare seasons of leisiue in light and active amuse- 
ments ; but I contend, that by strenuous exer- 
tions in the earlier part of your life your mind 
will have imbibed the energies of learning so 
deeply, that the most extensive professional 
avocations will not be able to damp them ; nay, 
it is in order that you may prove an ornament 
to your profession that I have advised you to 
imbibe them? to be ever learning would be 
most ridiculously to defeat the very ends of 
learning itself. 

As I have recommended to you to assign an 
hour in the day to this study, I think it mate- 
rial to caution you not only, as I have already 
done, against wasting any part of that time, 
but also that you may not be tempted by the 
charms which it displays, on the one hand, or by 
^y reluctance you may at first feel to return 

12 
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to your legal studies, on the other, to exceed 
it ; because, if you are not watchful, this hour 
may become two, these presently will be ex- 
tended to three, until by that sort of influence 
which ever leads us to defer what we dislike, 
however necessary, under the vain hope of its 
becoming less disgusting by delay, the time of 
application becomes indefinite, and that which 
was at first intended for the support and en- 
largement of the mind is turned into a sweet, 
indeed, but malignant poison. 

The pain that will naturally follow such an 
abuse of study, when the time shall arrive in 
which the attempt to retrieve will be useless, 
will equal, if not exceed the pleasure we must 
one day derive from a well-governed application ; 
I mean that day, if ever it come, in which, 
while we yet retain the powers of enjoyment 
hnd usefulness, we retire from the world to the 
more confined, but more grateful circle of our 
family and friends : a pleasure that may per- 
haps be thought, and justly thought, to be the 
most important of all the advantages which 
result from the cultivation of taste and learn- 
ing. 

Whence is it that we perceive many men of 
no inferiOT talents for their profession (and I 
may speak here not only of lawyers, but of 
of every description o£ professional men), re« 
luctant to retire fix>m the scene of active life, or 
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T^tmof^Qviy to druw out the dr^s. pf lijgb in 
peevi^desd. and disetoe? Om Twafm%M(img} 
many otbeK5,( fol* the frequency of thit u^ri^lenflr: 
iog ob9e£vatif>n a$/ that in the earlier; plurt.of 
life. they Jii9^ei rtaken . little pains, to .aic^uire a 
relish )£(Mt thx3|se.!r;itional! and inobile t^odtemplar 
tiboajby wimib riiinafi beccMm$,;aA it/werQ,Kft, 
Qontifuiigd ' feast ) tp htQ»e]£ 'When; ^ the ;day . )ofl 
hustle 19 over withusuch a man^ . aH ai over i, : hdia> 
first busiii0to ia Itife^i&to^Wiastei hia talentaandi 
disaipAte his povars in the iraervatiiig haupta o^ 
pleasure^ mdithen^ ^^n reaaon .add j^oriooc^ 
have dedHxnstfated to him the. Mlf^ bi\^uQh Ai 
cond^et^ he rallies his diBOrdered^fedpaicities^ia^d: 
panfubs .' a different object with • jeqiial ; vehftmemm 
till they'axie exhausted : a that tvhixih/plescmirei 
was faj> him btefoi^, busui^ss then becomes; he 
follows it with unceasing avidity ; and. when: he* 
has no longer power to keep up the chace, he 
quits it ; a void, more dreadful than pain itself, 
succeeds : he who was once the admiration of 
others for his activity and penetration, now finds 
that the encomiums of his admirers will not fol- 
low him into |iis retreat^, he hears the voice 
and beholds the face of the busy circle no 
longer ( he loolf s withffiy and finds, no ^support 
there ^ he lingjers out ^ ^^ t^iserable months or 
yearst apd expire^ the toment( at onoe and Hm, 
pity of thpsewho surfpund him. .^ 

I venture to say { have not drawn a false piQ« 

I 
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tare: I am confident there are many men who 
Continue in the world, only to outlive their re*, 
putation, because they are afraid to retire. 

I will now bring • this long letter to a conclu* 
sion, 1 have endeavoured to stimidate you to 
the study of the languages while you have op«- 
portunity : not from the foolish vanity of book 
learning : not that men may say* of you that you 
could read and write a multitude of laaguagte ;' 
but that you may receive, in all their native 
purity, the sentiments of men who lindenitbod 
with a peculiar power of discrimination the 
duties and the end of human life ; and that by 
acquiring a due regard for those sentiments, you 
may not only be able to act a distinguished part 
in the world, but possess the enviable pow^ 
<xf retiring from it in time, to a noble and happy 
seclusion. 
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I COME now to the subject of yoiu* defects, 
upon which I will not long detain you ; in 
the first place, because I am not, perhaps, so 
well acquainted with them as I am with yotu: 
qualifications ; for without accusing you of dis-* 
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ingenubusness, I may venture to Suppose you 
have been more willing to bring the latter to 

• 

light than the former ; and in the next, because 
I do not love the task of enumerating the fail- 
ings of any man, much less those of my friend : 
but common honesty ^towards yourself, and a 
regard for the proper examination of the subject 
we ' have agreed to discuss, demand that we 
should not hide them wholly from our view. 
• Firstj you have acknowledged the impres- 
sdons of fear upon your mind, which this 
very inquiry is intended to remove*'; 1 therefore 
say nothing farther upoA it here ; but^go to that 
immoderate love of company and of the plea- 
sures of the town which robs the heart it has 
conquered of all its energies. To the influence 
of this passion, unworthy as it is, you have 
doubtless submitted in- ^ degree that has not 
only disgraced your character in the estimation 
of every sensible man,, but which, if it be not 
corrected in due time, may weaken and finally 
destroy all the fine qualities you actually piossess. 
This is the secret parent of all that is destruc- 
tive of genius and virtue^ and, like the iliac 
passion of the medical writers, perverts every 
beneficial office and power of nature. It is to 
b6 watehed the more closdy, because it ap- 
proaches us in the most enchanting forms, and 
lavishly promises us the most exquisite ^oy- 
ments. t tell you of this error thus plainly, my 

I 9 
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friend^ that you may not hereafter have to say, 
*^ How unfortunate am I ! I have lost my healthy 
<* my reputation, all that makes life valuable, 

by an accursed habit of dissipation ; had I; 

possessed one aiiicere friend, to have warned, 
'< me of my danger, I am confident I should 
" have escaped destruction." 

Another fault, while we are upon the subject, 
I will freely mention : an easiness in being sa- 
tisfied with superficial inquiry and information. 
This is another error of the age in which we 
live, and if we are apt; very careful we shall 
stand a chance of being overpowered by it. 
We are . very little inclined to suspect that we 
are wrong while we arqj acting like cfvery body 
about us ; but this is surely a strong reason why 
a wise man should examine the general opinion 
before he makes it the ^rule of his own conduct. 
A weakness of this . natute is likely to be parti- 
cularly prejudicial to tlie advocate. In all mat- 
ters that are to be elucidated by reflection and 
reasoning; accustom. yourself to the habits of as 
deep; an investigation as the nature of the subject 
may require. 

There are some otheir deficiences arising from 
habit and from inexperience, which time and 
application will remove} and there are many 
things to be acquired which I might enumerate 
here ; but, as I have before told you, it is ipy 
intention to animate you to search into youir 
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mind. Do me the justice to believe that I am 
actuated by a warm desire for your success ; I 
honour the profession in which you are engaged, 
and cannot but feel a regard towards those who 
have an honest ambition to excel in it. In the 
mean time do you, my friend, rescive upon 
making use of the hints I have contented' my- 
self with giving you. Sure I am, that if they 
are not misunderstood and misapplied, they will 
be of service to you ; for I may safely deelare 
to you, that it is not merely my 'own wisdom 
which I want to exhibit before you ; I am con- 
tent humbly to follow the track which those men 
have trod, of whose excellencies, however they 
might have been estimated by their contempo- 
raries, we cannot now be divided in our (^nions: 
they have iaurvived the power of time and envy, 
and by this they may be distinguished from 
those airy, unsolid works, which may please for 
the moment^ but which follow only the influence 
of their own nature, while they are hastening 
to oblivion. Farewel ! 
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T7ITE will now consider the rewards of pro- 
^ ^ fessional exertion. 

There is scarcely any speculation in which 
the human mind is engaged, that is so diver- 
sified in its nature as that of reward. That 
which will be esteemed by one man as an ample 
recompense, will be looked upon by another 
with contempt. And this difference takes its rise 
not more from the various ideas of things that 
afiect the opinions of individuals, than from the 
moltifarious properties of labour. Much also in 
this niatter depends upon the notions with which 
men set out, since it is obnous that these are 
gratified with difficulty or with ease, in proportion 
to their' loftiness or their humility. 

This doctrine will hold good, as well with 
respect to the views of the lawyer as of any 
other professional character; it will therefore 
depend greatly upon yourself how far this degree 
of fortune, or that degree of eminence, will be 
considered by you as an equivalent for the exer- 
tion of labour or the expence of time. I shall 
in this letter make it my business to state to you 
what may possibly be obtained in the course of 
years, by a fair exercise of your talents at the 
bar, reserving to some future opportunity the 
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- jrciflections thai may be made upon the nice and 
delicate situations in which you may be placed 
by possessing a high reputation in the courts. 

The. study of the law presents a fairer field for 
the exercise of those qualifications that adorn 
and dignify human life than any other profession. 
When men begin to feel their interest concerned 
in the decision of a court of justice, they neces- 
sarily, perceive their, want of an advocate; few 
< in the present state of our legal polity, are 
• hsmiy enough to think of pleading their ovm 
'C^use';* they therefore look out for some person 
who is either known as a man of talents in his 
own circle, or who has given proofs of his 
abilities to the public. Riches, births appear*^ 
ance, weigh lightly in the scale against im- 
becility and dulness, when our fortune or our 
rejj^utation is at stake: nay, what are the af^ 
. lections of consanguinity itself when these va- 
lued possessions come into competition with 
them? Put the case: I have an object in liti- 
gation upon which my heart is set ; to gain this 
I must have an advocate to plead for me: I 
have a brother who is diear to me ; who is an 
advocate ; but he is not a man of business, or 
at all events, uilfit.for my purpose: a stranger 
in who9e inti9rest I am no way concerned, is re- 
commended to me; his talents and his l^al 
learning are fully adequate to the management 
.of my ccmcems : what am I to do? I lose my 

I 4 
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cause if I employ my brother ; but I ciinnot lose 
• my cause. . . ' . 

This reasoning will not hold g06d with regard 
to other professions ; that of physic is the only 
one that assimilates in any degree to it ;' and in 
that, as the exercise of the talents is not so open 
s» in the law» so the opinions of men respectifig 
the abilities of the professors of physib arcf not 
so fixed. In the church, my brother may not 
preach, or, in the army, he may not possess the 
military qualifications equally with another man ; 
but then my interests are not afiected * by the 
weakness c£ my brother in these matters ; arid, 
. therefore, the stranger, however superior, sh^ 
. pot have a. living or a commission in preference 
to him. What wretched moralists are we ! but 
I am stating facts, not drawing conclusionik 
; Already, my dear friend, you perceive a part 
. of the reward that attends the industrious and 
able lawyer 5 and can the regards of friendship 
. Btand where the affections of nature have given 
way? His learning and his talents conquer 
both. This, thou^ in some respects a painful, 
is still an: honourable pre*eminence : it must 
surely, by the nicest casuists, beseemed afadr 
and well-earned distinction. The road to ex- 
cellence is equally open to all ; thanks to the 
; en%bt€|ned apii!tt of the times ; and he who will 
not travel in it» has no right to its enjoyments. 
M^ere merit lies in equal scales, there qaftural 
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afiection or friendship may reasonably be'''f>er- 
mitted to turn the balance. Surely, in a life liKe 
the present, that man must account his situation 
a happy one, where merit and its reward go 
hand in hand. • 

The character wiiich attends a barrister, thus 

suihcessful, ' forms also another pleasing and va- 

• • • 

luable part of his reward. Hdd not only iii 
este^n but in reverence ; he goes through life 
with that peculiar kind of pleasure which attends 
the man, who is conscious of his capacity to 
stat^ the claims of the injured and procure them 
redress : he mixes with 'sbciety upon more than 
equal terms, and has yet the happiness; from 
the nature of his superiority, of having little to 
fear from the envy it may occasion. Mankind 
have in general good sense enough to perceive, 
that no one can * attain to a deserved eminence 
in the law, without possessing those talents and 
that learning which ought to command admi- 
ration ; and when to this is added a systematic 
acquaintance with an important and various 
body of laws, every thing is willingly accorded 
that so great a merit can demand. All this satis- 
faction and honour may attend the early progress 
of a barrister who deserves them ; but, as he 
proceeds in his career, a more extended prospect 
opens before him ; a stuff gown is at length ex- 
changed for a siOc one ; a barrister's wig for a 
seijeant's coif. Now he begins to ^perceive with 
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. red<mbled pleasure that he has not been labour- 
ing in vain; all his powers are brought into 
action, and he finds, in a full employment of 
his acquirements, his most valuable reward. 

The noblest employments in t^e state, lie open 
from this point; and they may, by such.a^char 
racter, possibly be acquired with hpnour. There 
is a strong connection in a country like this be- 
tweien politics and the law ; and a man who, hy 
a successful practice of many years as an advo- 

. cate, has acquired the distinctions I have men- 

> tioned, will in all probability find it more difficult 
to decline than to cultivate connections of a 
political nature. Such ■ men are . continually 
wanted in the piA)lic ;departments,^ because they 
are usually the most capable of renderinir a ser< 
vice to their country ; in particular, the House 
of Commons will present to, him a new and a 
grand; scene for the expansion of that mind, 
which he has so long been labouring to rear to 
maturity : here it is, as the representative of a 
powerful nation, that he will be gratified with 
those opportunities for the exertion of his elo- 
quence and his wisdom, which no other assembly 
in the world can aiibrd. 

If then a man has a spirit emulous of supe- 
riority, he will, as a lawyer, have a fair chance 

. for its honourable gratification : from the bar the 
ascent to the bendi seems natural; and, such 

.an ascent seems natural only to the active and 
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.learned barrister; for I am induced to hope 
that the distribution of legal honours is more 
consonant with the abstract principles of justice, 
than the grants of high distipctions in the world 
usually are. And whence /can a higher or a 

nobler satisfaction flow ? To be the distributor 

• ... 

of justice in a country like this, is to fill a sta- 
^on amongst the most exalted in human, con- 
ception ! When I see a judge upon the bench, 
fulfilling the duties of his office, I see a ^man 
clothed with integrity, and crowned with ho- 
nour : if any object in this life may be allowed 
to excite envy in a well disciplined mind^ . this ' 
man is the obiect. * > 

. Another v^iy strong incentive toindustiy is 
the hope of riches ; these the successful lawyer 
. cannot but acquire ; and he may acquire them 
without impairing his reputation ; indeed, it is 
impossible, but his pecuniary acquisitions must 
^keep pace with his reputation. Here again how 
many scientific men does he leave behind him ! 
Of the philosopher .and. the poet I will not 
speak : for it has, I believe, most, usually been 
found with respect to them, that their reputation 
has sunk in exactly the same proportion as their 
cofiers have risen. In the exercise of arms, the 
fame and the riches of the warrior seem to re- 
tain the native quality of his profession ; ; they 
are at eternal strife : and what sort of a corre- 
.f^ndence subsists between the talents and the 

10 
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fortune of a preacher may be better demon- 
'^trMed by the present undeservedly ignominious 
<rituation of hundreds of the sacred order, than 
by my pen ; but I willingly quit a comparison 
that has little relation to my present subject, and 
'which no man of genius at humanity can con- 
teihplate without pain. 

■ 'What a noble recompense of labour have I 
presented to your view ! Fame, fortune, ho- 
nour ! all combine to grace and dignify your 
life ! Will you refuse these noble guests ? or 
will yoii chuse obscurity, poverty and contempt 
in their stead ? Be no longer indolent ; you 
have great things to perform, but you have 
greater things to obtain. It were inconsistent 
with nature to love labour for its own sake, but 
•it were a greater violation of its dictates to fear 
labour when tsuch are its rewards. 

Independently of all this, the particular de- 
sire of knowledge which some minds feel, is in 
no trifling degree satisfied by the acquisitions 
that are to be made in the progress of the legal 
• Study. The laws 'by which nations are bound 
one towards another in their external commerce, 
and the regulations by which the internal polity 
t,f our own country is framed, open to the in- 
qiiiring mind an expanded and animating scene. 
Ih this research ' * new discoveries of reason 
and truth are continuity made : here it is that 
we perceive, with a peculiiar pleasure, those 
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nice delineations of justice which are hidden 
from the common observer : here it is that we 
mark the various divisions of power, whereby 
the property of every man is. at once ascertained 
and protected : here it is that we learn to dis- 
tinguish the various duties of life with a pre^ 
dsion which enables us to instruct others as wefl 
as ourselves in thie fulfilment of them : in shorty 
this study is in every part of it, in a g^eaf^or 
a less degree, congenial with the best f^eUiigjsi of 
our natvu-e, and must, consequently, bear with, 
it its own reward through every ^tage and de^ 
partment of life. . , • 

You see, my friend, I have not propojsejl to 
you a barren exercise of ,the piind.: you are 
not going to consume the days of ^our youth in 
a foolish and unprofitable search; nor have I 
been so little a man of the world as to attempt 
to allure you by a long dissertation upon the 
mental enjoyments. Having thus laid before 
you a statement of some of those advantages 
that you will probably reap from perseverance 
in the legal study, I will here conclude this ;parjl; 
of my subject. If, afler what has been written^ 
you are inclined to proceed, we will open our 
views upon the broader principles of study ; aod 
will endeavour, at the same time, to discriminate^ 
those ramifications of reading, reflection and, 
observation, that appear auxiliary to our maiu. 
design. Farewell 
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LIFE abounds no less with opportunities of* 
pleasure than with those of pain ; and 
when all the evils which we * are not able either 
to avoid or retnove are deducted, there still re- 
mains a space to be filled up greatly at our own 
discretion, i But how can this " dis'cre^h be ex* 
ercisedy ^ if .the mind be continually' disturbed 
and apxious ? How are we to give ^ efficacy to 
exertions that are continually weakened by a 
waVeHng and unsettled •spirit ? - * 

Under the imprie^siori of this idea 1 have de- 
termined to begin my investigation of the great 
subject before us, with some considerations upon 
the necessity of a clear unclouded mind, to the 
completion of any great - or ■ worthy purpose in 
Kfe. . / . 

The most unimportant avocations must be 
filled up by some of the species ; there must be 
hewers of wood and drawer? of water; and,* 
however trifling the business of these may ap« 
pear to the inaccurate observer, the performance 
of it nevertheless requires a distinct portion of 
time and of the mental faculty : the mechanic 
and the labourer must attend to the work they 
have in hand, else it will be ipferior or useless 



when finished: can any action of labour be' 
apparently more simple or less connected with 
the mind than hewing wood or drawing water ? 
Yet, by carelessness, that is, by not attending 
to his employment, the hewer of wood may. 
damage the tree, or the drawer of water may 
lose <his bucket : in fact, whatever we do will 
be done amiss, if our thou^ts are diverted irom 
it towards some other object ; a very simple 
maxim,' but too frequently neglected. - 
' As we ascend the scale of existence we shall 
find the necessity of an unembarrassed mind in* . 
crease at every step of our progress. He who 
is the proprietor of the tree or the -. master of 
the water drawer has, no doubt, other concerns 
of a superior importance ; he must not, there-' 
fore, permit his mind to be too greatly disturbed 
at the heedlessness of his servants, lest these 
concerns should sufier by his own neglect ; yet 
the biii^ess of this rural proprietor, however 
necessary and important it may be to him, i& 
considdred as nothing in the estimation of the 
trader in > a commet*cial city, whpse shop requires 
every (moment of his time, and would presently 
be deserted, if his customers should find them- 
selves inconvenienced by the dissipation of his 
mind upon other objects: this man and his 
shop vanish before the multifarious arrangements 
of the > merchant, whose correspondence, and 
whose property are spread over^ the globe 3^ 
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should he permit his min4 to \>e : extt^K^ly dv^ 
quieted by anxiety^ broken by ^iefi pr ^i^rvat^d 
by pleasure, what confusion woi^d not «oau$^P 
In like manner, the cares of tbeinierchant:n^U6t 
give way tp the plans and design^ pf the:genetral»; 
who has to discipline and ^ide . a. numejxml 
host : and thesei in their turn^ mn^t yield t& the; 
aims oif the statesman, who h^s jthp welfare of & 
nation in his hands. What would be.the.con«-. 
sequence, it* the minds of mei}, thu9. situatQd^, 
were distracted ? Xf oppressed by extreme 'de- 
jection^ or tose^d about by ti:ifle^ they 9tM at- 
tempted to perform their respective duties ? - 

If then, in their di^erent degree^i these 
things require an undivided mind, in .mai»y ef 
which too, it is necessary only, to command and 
the thing is done; how momentous must the 
possession of it be to that man who haa to arm 
himself with various knowledge, which he can*^ 
not so easily command, to investigate stubborn 
principles that will not yi^.to a Qod« 

The difficulty seems proportioned to the ex* 
cellence of every science we have toi attain.: 
now the law, in respect to human ai&irs, id a 
most e:$:cellent science, and is an insfcance» ia 
point, of the truth of my axiom j for whether 
it be theoretically or practically considered, it is 
undoubtedly very difficult to be attained* Inr 
juries may be received in our persons* our pro- 
perty. or our ctoracteria m i»fiiute vari^; 
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the concerns of men are entangled in a diver- 
sity of forms, to be accounted foir oply by con- 
sidering the endleiss n^ut^tions of temper aAd 
shades of caprice that difttinguish the humaa 
character: these all coiqe before the lawyer; 
and it is only in propof ticm to his skill in thi^ 
science of the law, that he ynU be able tp un- 
ravel tliese intricacies, explain the ^nature (^ 
these injurie3, and point out the adfsquate means 
of redrjess. But what a taisk is thi^ ! The attempt 
to prepare ourselves for it with a shaken ^f^ 
disordered mind were surely vain. 

Tbere are a thousand sources from which 
those secret in^uences spring that di^org^i^^ 
the mind i dullness, grief, anger, joy, sympathy i 
these are very few of the passiops or propeu^ 
sides that, either in their nature, or in their 
excess, disable the mind from performing its 
fiioctions, even in the most ordinary employ^ 
ments of life : ift while under vndm subjec- 
tion to these, th^ artizaa be uo^bje to pprforiQ 
the lab(mr tjhat requires for the most part bodily 
imertion alone, dresdful must be their empire 
ever bim, the beauJty and perfection of whos^ 
works depnend entir^y upon the health mi 
vigour of his mijsd* 

Jj&t us pursue this idea a little wore slosely^ 
You are m company with meoj who, like yoyr- 

lalf, a» pm^^MMog for it^e bar: apcn^t of law 
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the theme is pursued by some more diligent 
or more fortunate tyro than yourself; you 
compare your acquisitions with those that he 
has made, and, grieved at the deficiency you 
perceive upon the comparison, are filled with 
envy, perhaps, at his superiority ; these reflec- 
tions are permitted to increase, and at length 
they conquer you : you retire to your study, but 
with a mind ill-formed for research; and the 
hours, that ought to be dedicated to exertion, 
witness, as they steal away, the languor of in- 
dolence or the impotence of unavailing regret. 

Again ; you have dedicated a certain portion 
of the day to the uninterrupted pursuit of your 
studies ; the inclinations of your mind are in 
unison with the dictates of your duty ; all is 
harmony ; on a sudden some friend breaks in 
upon you with an engagement for dinner or the 
evening ; you promise yourself pleasure ; you 
impatiently expect the appointed hour; this 
overthrows your whole plan of study for the 
day ; and it may be given up as lost : the 
same consequences will follow the prevalence of 
any other passion that is excited too strongly by 
the concerns of the moment ; if a favourite 
mare is ill, or a dog that you value is lost, all is 
confusion, and the study is instantly relinquish- 
ed for the stable: sigitated by some trifling 
pecuniary loss, some little personal affront or 
disappointment, you must ramble abroad in order 
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to keep up your spirits ; perhaps you remain at 
home ; it will be, however, only to brood over 
some silly scheme of revenge, or, if that be im- 
practicable, to meditate in profound melancholy. 
You fnay be induced to think I am drawing a 
ludicrous picture, merely to have the pleasure 
of laughing at it : no such thing ; I am en- 
deavouring to warn you against a very serious 
evil J for I will venture to affirm, that many 
men sacrifice their choicest moments to troubles 
of a nature no higher than those are that just 
now hav^ been selected ; and the most danger^ 
ous circumstance is, that every rising day is 
likely to produce occasions of this sort, which 
by the frequency of repetition augment in 
strength, and at last, are ripened into a habit of 
the most destructive tendency. 

Can you reflect with patience upon the trifles 
which may thus tyranize over your mental fa- 
culties, and enfeeble, if not destroy, every useful 
purpose ? Yet, while these are suffered to attain 
a power equal to that I have mentioned, it will 
be in vain for you to think of eminence in the 
profession of the law : while the mind is thus 
disturbed, all its reflections are constantly rally- 
ing round the idea that is the cause of the dis- 
turbance; they are insensibly attracted by it; 
every other object loses, in a proportionate de« 
gree, its influence over them ; till at length it 

K 9 
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becomes impossible to arrange or govern them 
at all. 

There are evils in life, it must be granted, 
which, from their importance, claim a consider- 
able share of our attention ; among thesis may 
be numbered the loss of friends, unjust yet for- 
midable attacks upon our reputation, and great 
damage to our fortunes : these may occur to dis- 
order the mind and suspend its operative force 
upon other objects ; and the endeavour to render 
ourselves insensible of their power, were an 
attempt to rob the heart of its best qualities : 
but yet, even here, surely we are at liberty to 
make use of our reason ; we are not, by an ob- 
stinate perseverance in grief or resentment, 
to deprive ourselves of all controul over our 
minds; we are not to turn that which might 
have b6en a reparable misfortune, into ruin. 

I am engaged in a pursuit that claims the ex- 
ertion of my best talents ; an accident happens 
which a wise man must allow cannot but arouse 
in my bosom sensations of deep mortification^ 
or grief, or «3ger ; I lose a parent, a brother, 
or a ftiend ; my honour is attacked by the pea 
or the tt>ngue o£ some envious or interested 
person ; or I am unjustly deprived of my estate. 
— Wfaat am I to do? fsliail I penmt my sorrow 
or my enmity to beoome extreme ? shall I not 
at least endeavour to correct or restraip these 
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unhappy and enervating passions? or shall I 
rather sajr, " No ! I will not any longer attempt 
" acquisitions^ which, if completed, will not 
*< make me happy ; I will dedicate the remainder 
** of my life to the memory of my departed 
" friend; I will fly to dissipation, that will 
" quickly finish the remains of my desperate 
" fortune, and drown all sense of disappoint* 
<< ment; revenge against the villain who has 
" blasted ray character, shall be the future busi- 
" ness of my life 1" 

Do determinations like these prevail ? It is 
folly in the extreme to invite the mind to the 
ratiocination of systematic study i the imagin- 
ation, the memory, the judgment, all are in 
confusion ; the whole gradation of powers is 
weakened ; they refuse, and are indeed unable 
to perform any regular or useful service ; and he 
who has unwarily permitted his mind thus to 
lose its tenor, will find his error, most probably, 
too late in life to repair the consequences. 

Whedier, therefore, the causes that thus dis* 
turb the mind, and render its Acuities unfit for 
the purposes of study, be of a trifling or an im- 
portant nature, it ought to be our first endea^ 
vour to gain a mastery over them: this is a 
task by no means impossible : I say nothing of 
the necessity of the performance of it in respect 
to the general haf^iness of life ; that is no part 
<sf my present subject 9 I mean to apply my 

K 3 
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argument to the student who is engaged in the 
investigation of the principles of a various and 
intricate science } these a distracted mind will 
never be able to pierce ; and, my good friend, 
I must plainly say, that the duty here recom- 
mended is not only absolutely necessary to be 
fulfilled at some time or other ; it must be com- 
pleted, or attempted at least, in the early part 
of life J ere these propensities so entwine them- 
selves with the general system, as to defy every 
future attempt to loosen them. 

The greater part of the evils that affect human 
life, derive their weight from our own estimation 
of them ; that which one man calls a calamity 
is born with indifference by another j it is there- 
fore of singular importance that we ascertain 
what are and what are not proper subjects of 
sorrow, of regret, of anger; and of those that 
are, what different degrees of these passions 
they are worthy to excite : this appears to be 
the only rational method by which such passions 
are to be regulated or subdued : it is certainly 
a work of magnitude, and it can be accomplish- 
ed only by time and perseverance; but truly 
happy will that man be who has the resolution 
to accomplish it ! By thus estimating the nature 
of those accidents which so perpetually disturb 
the peace of mankind, we shall presently per- 
ceive that the majority of Ihem are utterly un- 
woithy of our concern, and we shall conse- 
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quently become ashamed of being detained in 
such ignoble chains: and as to those great 
evils that cannot put afflict us, we shall find the 
excess of passion which they sometimes produce, 
to be a greater evil than the original itself; and 
that this must engender, and may in the end 
perpetuate that mental disorder, which is clearly 
destructive! of every animated and honourable 
design. This is the just estimate of life that 

• 

keeps the mind in a state of subordination, truly 
philosophical in its own natui*e, and peculiarly 
necessary to those whose faculties are engaged 
in scientific pursuits* 

The doctrine I have laid down respecting all 
adverse accidents will equally hold in respect to 
what is usually called good fortune : the mind 
is no less likely to be deranged and enfeebled by 
trifling pleasures, by ungoverned hopes, by ex- 
treme joy, and by fancied superiority, than by 
the contrary sensations ; you will therefore be 
equally desirous to guard your mind against the 
influence of both exti*emes. 

I will propose another defence against these 
influences ; it is the practice of making your 
studies themselves your guard, or at least your 
support. Are you in any of the situations to 
which, in the course of my letter, I have al- 
luded? fly to your studies for relief: by degrees 
you will find that thQ occasions of pain and plea- 
sure which heretofore were wont to divert your 
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mind ihto a thou^tid extravagstndes, are won- 
derfully ditninished both in strength and niimbeft 
until at length you have gained that even tenor 
which the inferior evils of the moment are un- 
able to disturb. 

This is a part of the philosophy, under the 
influence of which you should begin your studies* 
and whereof I shall shortly speak at large : th^ 
occasions, the times, and the manner of ac* ' 
quiring it, I have Contented myself with sketch* 
ing out to you ; more particularly to describe 
them is not my design. It rests with you to 
peruse what I have written with attention ; con- 
sult }rour own heart and understanding in the 
application. 
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I HAVE met with few men who have had just 
notions of the nature of excellence, and 
with fewer still who have been able t6 think with 
propriety upon the choice of subjects in which 
to be excellent will be productive of either ho^ 
hout ol: advantage : to acq[nire a correctness of 
sfentiment on these subjects is of more conse- 
(^uence to young men than appears to be geae- 
Yally imagined. 

1 
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Widi redpect to the latter of these, the choice 
of the subject, I will only make two or three 
brief observations ; it is not so closely con- 
nected with our present views, as to demand a 
rety nice disquisition : but upon the fbrmer it 
will not, I conceive, be useless to dwell some* 
what particularly: as many men, who have 
been guided by accident or the choice of their 
fiienda to a pursuit, wherein honourable exceU 
lence may be attained, have, nevertheless, from 
^orance in this respect, been induced to coa* 
ceive that they have arrived at the point at 
which they have been aiming, while, alas^ they 
are wandering at a lamentable distance below it ! 
When a young man enters life, he is liable to 
be fascinated by a false admiration ; he meets 
with the wit, the jockey, the buffoon; he is 
surprised at the quickness of repartee, the skill 
in horsemAnriiip, and the arts of grimace, by 
which these characters are distinguished ; he is 
charmed with these diiqilays of imaginary excel- 
lence, and what is the consequence ? If left to 
himself (too often the case with many youths 
of tol^:able expectations), he spends the most 
valuable part of has life in fiibricating wittictsms, 
managing a horse, or shrugging up his shoulders i 
But perhaps a better fortune may have saved 
torn ftom such unhappy drcuBtttances $ his 
^early homa may be spent in the nuxsencs of 
learning) attd white his soni is still alive *# evBty 
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passing inlBuence, he converses with the mathe* 
madcian, the logician, or the grammarian ; he 
is at once deh'ghted and amazed at the infinite 
variety and difficulty of system, the acumen and 
depth of research, the niceties and querulous- 
ness of criticism, which mark the conversation 
of these learned men ; he never once dreams 
that a proficiency in these abstruse sciences is 
still only a gradation towards excellence ; nay, 
he would perhaps detest the man who had the 
hardihood to display such a doctrine, as little 
better than a blasphemer against the sacred light 
of knowledge; he imagines that to be the 
greatest among these characters is to be the 
greatest of all characters ; and he loses his life 
amidst contending critics for the antiquity of a 
manuscript, or in resolving a problem. 

Thus, without a guide, an early love of excel- 
lence may not be able to lead us up to it : in the 
former instance, had the ingenuous youth been 
told that, although there may be excellence in 
Atticisms, jockey ship and buffoonery, inasmuch 
as that is the term by which we express our sen- 
timent of the superiority of one man over an- 
other in those arts, still that the excellence itself 
was unworthy of the expence of time and labour 
required to attain it, he might have been in- 
duced to have examined the real nature of these 
things before he permitted an attachment to 
them to wind itself around' his heart : or, in the 
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latter instance, had the far more, difficult ex- 
planation of the true quality of those sciences I 
have mentioned been presented to him by some 
experienced friend : had he been told that, how- 
ever valuable or important they may in fact be, 
they are still so only in proportion as they are 
ancillary to the greater science of life ; he would 
have reached, perhaps, to nobler attainments 
than the etymologies of words or the illustrations 
of figures. 

But I will not dwell longer upon this idea ; 
you have not a profession to seek ; and you have 
happily engaged yourself in the pursuit of one, 
in which you cannot attain to excellence with- 
out acquiring equal wealth and honour; it is 
needless, therefore, to recommend this excel- 
lence to your attention, or to dwell upon the 
importance of distinguishing the false excellence 
from the true. 

A great mind is to be discerned in its opera- 
tions, by the subjects it investigates, and by the 
models it adopts for imitation ; from the want 
of experience its progress may be marked by ' 
human weakness, but its aim will ever be a high 
and noble excellence. This depends not upon 
exterior circumstances; it springs from the 
power of. its own internal formation; such be 
your mind, my friend, for such alone is suited 
to the dignity of your profession ; wealth may 
be obtained by less exalted ideas, and a momen- 
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tary name may gratify a humbler aenliment; 
hut true excellence will ever refuse to consort 
with a spirit so uncongenial with tlie purity of 
its own nature. 

The excellence to which I would animate you is 
of a twofold nature ^ it is seen first, in the degree 
and reality of your attainments ; and next, in the 
manner of displaying those attainments : in re- 
spect to the first, I would advise you to reflect 
that it is absolutely necessary you should not 
rest satisfied with doing any thing short of what 
you perceive the nature of the thing will permit 
to be done, and which your natural capacity, 
with the aids of industry and learning, is ade- 
quate to perform: hence the connection be- 
tween this thirst for excellence, and the desire to 
ascertain the extent of our powers : it is in vain 
that we strive to excel while we want the con- 
sciousness of powers adequate to the attainment 
of excellence. Let this point be ever your aim, 
to complete what you undertiJce. Do learning, 
genius and profundity, distinguish the great 
lawyer ? My determination is to be the greatest 
lawyer: I will therdwe assiduously cultivate 
learning ; I will incessantly animate and exalt 
my genius ; I will be deep and Mlid in my re» 
searches. Perhaps you have acquired a pwtacm 
of philosophy and legal knowle%e which^ it 
cannot be denied, sets yott lOaAiy degrees above 
the aM^ority of your contemporaries : you are 
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conscious of a clearness of intellect, a brilliancy 
of imagination, an expansion of sentiment, 
which you cannot perceive among the young 
men with whom you associate j will you there^ 
fore say I have reached to excellence? Re- 
member, this is the rock whereon thousands be- 
fore you have been shipwrecked in the voyage 
of life; recollect yourself and avoid it. By 
what rule do you judge of excellence ? Who 
are the patterns you have chosen ? What are 
the characters you have surpassed ? Then will 
you reason thus : T can no longer look upon my 
superiority over my fellow-students as a ground , 
. of exultation ; it is true, 1 have done more l^an 
they ; but does nothing therefore remain to be 
performed ? Can no further legal knowledge be 
attained ? Have I fathomed the utmost depths 
of reason ? Have I soared to the highest flights 
of genius? I will look up to those exalted 
names who have enlightened the world, and I 
will consult my own strength ; the contemplation 
of the one will teach my soul the lessons of hu- 
mility and emulation, and from the other I shall 
learn what I am able to perform. 

The true nature of excellence does not depend 
upon the o^ricious opinion of any man ; it is a 
principle which partakes of tl^ immutable, nar 
ture of U'uth; it compr^ends all the most 
exalted qualities that can ajf^rtain to its sub- 
ject: it therefore follows tijMt no man can. 
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without a violation of truth, affirm to himself 
or to others, that he has attained to excellence 
in any science, while a single necessary branch 
of it remains to be known, or a single useful 
principle iinexplorecL 

The possession alone of this internal excel- 
lence would be sufficient, were we unconnected 
with life and with the affairs of men ; but, from 
the various relations in which we are bound to 
the world, another branch of excellence must 
be attained : this is what I have before described 
as regarding the manner in which we are to dis^ 
play our attainments. 

Excellence in manner may therefore be de- 
fined to be the utmost stretch of those powers 
of demonstration which the thing to be demon* 
strated requires or will admit : is it through the 
medium of action, of writing, of speech, that 
I am to communicate the excellenqe I have ac- 
quired, to the world ? Let me then determine 
that it shall come nothing short of what by my 
greatest exertions I can perform ; whether in 
perspicuity, in grace, in strength, in elegance, 
or in any other of the qualities that animate and 
distinguish the superior works of men. We 
will apply this, for a moment to the profession 
of which you are a member. 

You have seen that to be a lawyer is to pos- 
sess an almost unbounded variety of learning 
and depth of knowledge. Now such a cha- 
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racter may exist in abstract speculation; but 
yet is it not a very natural question, of what 
utility will these qualifications be if they are 
to be hidden for ever from the world? In 
truth they are seldom sought, only to be shut 
up in darkness. How then are ' they to be 
exhibited to mankind by the lawyer ? By elo- 
quence; by quick and ready expression upoq 
momentary occasions; and by frequent exhi- 
bitions of colloquial acumen in the form of 
examinations : in all these, clearness of. reason- 
ing, knowledge of the world, and of law, an 
elegant choice and facility of expression, I must 
repeat to you, are peculiarly requisite. By what 
criterion do you judge of excellence in these 
things ? By that which you see others perform, 
or by what you feel you are able to perform 
yourself? Will you say, when you have seen a 
friend get through the bikiness of his brief with 
a tolerable degree of success, " You did very 
'' well to day ; if I never make a worse hand of 
" it, I shall not be very unhappy :'* or will you 
not rather be roused to an ardour of emulation 
that will secretly lead you up to greater things ? 
Will you not rather inwardly determine that you 
will not rest contented with moderate efforts, or 
with a moderate fame? Will you not rather 
exclaim, '* Greater things than these remain to 
be performed ; I feel within me powers ade- 
quate to the performance : all that I possess. 
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*< or can acquire of eloquence, of penetrationi 
<< of reason, shall be brought forward ; I will 
*' not be satisfied with any thing short of excel- 
«* lence in my profession !" 

Nothing so effectually produces and supports 
these worthy resolutions, as the continual conr 
templation of good models. I have before meor 
tioned this as one of the distinguishing cha^ 
racteristics of a great mind, and it will be well 
worth our while to see the necessity of this, in 
the consequences that are produced by the ob- 
servance and by the neglect of it. 

The mind that has in itself a naturally exr 
alted quality of tliought, will seek only afiar 
elevated objects ; it will propose nothing to itp 
self but what partakes of a noble nature ; in 
whatever sphere it moves^ it will seek for excel- 
lence ; he, therefore, who is possessed of such a 
mind, will shape his ideas and his actions ac- 
cording to its high influence ; and if, reflecting 
upon the weakness <^ humanity, he seek for as- 
sistance in the example of other men, they alone, 
who have bom away the palm of a superior 
nature, whose names and works have stood the 
test €ff time, and have been received and re- 
commended by experience imd wisdom, wiB be 
contemplated by him as the models of parity and 
excellence. 

By a constant attention to these models you 
will be animated to p^severaoce ; you win be 
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iaduced to look with no credulous eye upon 
your new attainments; you will behold before 
you the lustre of true greatness, and you will 
be ardent to excel or equal it : your breast will 
glow with an enthusiasm corrected by rising 
wisdom : you will disdain no aid^ however mi- 
nute ; you will judge nothing unimportant, how- 
ever apparently trifling, that leads you onward 
to the prize at which you aim, till at length 
every obstacle of prejudice, folly, and envy 
gives way to your unremitting spirit, and you 
receive the honours justly due to your struggles 
for excellence. 

To a mind thus preparing itself for perfection, 
the applause of the moment will produce little 
satisfaction J the means therefore by which 
such applause is frequently obtained will be 
overlooked by it : conscious of the power it 
possesses, it pursues the work in which it 
is engaged, unmoved by the ridicule of others, 
and uninfluenced by the suggestions of its own 
weakness'^ its possessor will never snap at fame^ 
because he is not in haste to be known : he is 
preparing himself for the opportunities which 
the chances of life seldom refuse to those who 
are willing to embrace them ; but such oppor- 
tunities he will never force ; he will wait with 
patience until they arise from surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and present themselves to his 
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choice, the ripened and mellow fruit of honour* 
able industry. 

How different is the picture of a little mind ! 
it is satisfied with its own attainments ; it sees 
nothing beyond them ; fearful perhaps of the 
reproach of singularity, it rests contented if its 
efforts are not marked by uncommon imbecility ; 
it avoids with care every idea, and every action, 
that is not sanctified by the comilaon adoption. 
By wtmt character must the possessor of so de« 
generate a spirit be marked? What desire of 
excellence, what displays of energy, what lustre 
of genius, have inspired or adorned his course ? 
How hopeless is the inquiry: he is per- 
fectly pleased with himself, and if you were to 
ask him whether he was not unhappy at his situ- 
ation, he ivould perhaps start back with asto- 
nishment, and ask you in his turn, whether you 
possessed your senses, or meant to insult him. 

These are not the idle pictures of a fiibling 
imagination ; they are rudely drawn I confess, 
but they have been drawn to awaken in your 
mind its native vigour, and to animate it to its 
congenial duties: you will therefore, for your 
own sake, finish whatt I have begun, ever re- 
membering that exhortation ought to be con- 
sidered as an excitement not only to the imme- 
diate duty which it recoinmends, but also to 
the exercise of the mind in repeated and en- 
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iarged views of the varieties of duty which our 
general situation and particular character in 
life continually demand. 

In my next letter I intend to review some of 
the obstacles that frequently prevent us from 
forming a true idea of the nature of excellence. 
The subject strikes me as a very important one ; 
and if you will have sufficient patience to attend 
me through my investigation of it, I am inclined 
to believe, you will not consider your time tp 
have been wasted. Adieu! 
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IT is a mortifying refiectionf but I fear at is 
founded in truth, that few men have airrived 
at eminence without having first passed through 
not only much uneasiness from themselves^ but 
reproach from others ; that imeasiness is, indeed, 
peculiar to the man of extraordinary endowments, 
as envy and ill-nature may be peculiar to some 
of those who -observe but cannot equal him : the 
fact is (in whatever way we may account fer 
it)» the generality of mankind have very little 
sense of what is excellent or beautiful. To gra- 
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tify the common appetites, to mingle in the 
common pleasures, and to fill up the common 
concerns of life, necessarily comprise all they 
intend to do j when, therefore, any one starts 
up from among them, and, animated by higher 
ideas and nobler views, refuses the track which 
his ancestors have beaten for him, is it to be 
wondered at if he become the object of the 
general gaze ? or, while his labours are yet an 
embryo, that he is considered by those with 
whom he is immediately connected as a violator 
of ancient customs, and a disturber of the family 
quiet? And as there are few so dull as not 
to perceive that this is sometimes the effect of 
a conscious superiority, to amazement and anger 
a secret envy presently succeeds: this passion is 
so foul, even in the sight of those whom it in- 
fluences, that it is very rarely confessed, even to 
themselves ; and the habit of concealing it un- 
der the specious covering of caution, doubts 
and advice, is continued until they themselves 
enter into the deceit which they have imposed 
upon the rest of mankind. 

This merciless passion of envy, in its various 
operations and disguises, is a dreadful barrier 
to emulation in the youthful breast ; it produces 
a fear <^ deviation from the sentiments which 
have been so long adhered to by those aroiind 
us : this fear stifles every bursting resolution 
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of improvement, even in its very birth ; until 
every rising power of the mind is subdued, and 
every glowing ardour quenched. We will pur- 
sue the ingenuous youth, for a moment, whose 
evil fortune has either given him parents insen- 
sible to his merit, or has thrown him among 
companions, the dread of whose ridicule hs^ 
overpowered every proper resolve. 

Already, white at the age of inexperience, he 
feels a gathering strength within him, his bo* 
som swells with an animation that produces a 
thousand projects, that breaks forth into a thou« 
sand eccentricities : he would be a poet, a sol* 
dier, an orator ; a high ambition fires his mind : 
he is restless in the traifimels of life : alarmed 
at these threatening appearances, his parents 
begin to fear he wiU not long continue his 
course in the peaceful path they have chalked 
out for him, and their utmost endeavours are 
instantly exerted to damp his hopes and oppose 
his projects: so far from encouraging his ta-> 
lents, they have never even considered them : 
they have seen him eat, and drink, and play 
like other children ; they therefore think it . a 
matter of course that he will, by and by, act 
like other men ; thus is all the promising lustre 
of a brilliant mind quenched by the deadly 
exhalations of indolence, ignorance, or envy, 
and its future success and felicity in life sa* 
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brificed to ancient prejudices, and to the love of 
a mistaken repose. 

How this evil is to be obviated, appears some* 
what difficult to say. The influence and au- 
thority of a parent ought to be held sacred, nor 
should the bands which fasten the other ties of 
blood be capriciously loosened ; yet parents are 
to remember, that they have many duties to 
perform, and that when it is in their power, this 
of consulting the genius and the powers of their 
children, is not the least important : and the 
friends c^ an ingenuous youth should recollect, 
that they may by their envy, however disguised, 
or their inattention, however unsuspected* do 
him an injury which they cannot easily Tepaii. 

But I will lead you to another head, which 
you may perhaps consider as more nearly con* 
nected with my general subject : the young man 
having received parental encouragement, has 
fixed upon a profession congenial with his in* 
dination and capacity. 

This is truly a momentous period of his life» 
and many of its consequences, whether good or 
evil, must now gready depend xspon himaelf* 
That we may mould the images for our own pur* 
pose, we will suj^se he is going to the bar: in 
this situation he will find the enemy very istrong 
indeed : his companions will be, as men ase in 
all the professional departm^its in h£^ of a 
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mixed nature ; most of them men of respectable 
birth, unsullied honour, and handsome qualiiica« 
tioD3 ; but prone to follow the general example, 
and to submit to the influence of prevailing 
opinions : men capable of eminence in the pro- 
fession they have chosen, but each unwilling to 
be singular i]x the perseverance and labour 
necessary to the attainment of it. This is a 
very pqwerful obstacle in our progress towards 
excellence} but it must be conquered: how 
degrading is it to be p^hamed of being remarked 
as a diligent man I This is a shame which does 
indeed a double o/fice ; it chains the mind down 
to a most loatlisome slavery, and then teaches it 
to embrace its fetters. Remember, however^ 
the time will come when the jest of the moment 
will ce^ise to plea3e, and when the jester will 
recollect his folly with sensations of regret^ 
while the merit which he has attempted to 
ridicule wiU receive its reward from the hands 
of truth and wisdom. 

Let me here be imderstood : I am speaking 
of an honourable bqdy of men, and I ought to 
qieak dearly. I am treating not of general 
virtue, but of a specific qualification: I am 
warning you of a prevailing example ; but I 
can give my willing suffi-age in favour of many 
particular exceptions : how many therefore 
may there be, and many I believe there are, who 
are not within the extent of my knowledge, who 
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are resolved upon better pursuits than the frivoh'^ 
ties of the hour will afford- 
In your career of diligence then I warn yoa, 
that you will be exposed to the witticisms of the 
gay» to the cautions of the fearful, and the 
sneers of the envious : against these you must 
be upon your guard. How you are to treat 
them it is not easy- to determine on paper, be- 
cause much depends upon particular circum- 
stances: this general remark, however, may 
not be useless : never retort with severity, unless 
you perceive that indignity is meant ; and if the 
thing can be done (your own honour being safe) 
it were better even then to pass over these at- 
tacks with cheerfulness in silence. 

Time will overcome these obstacles better 
than the violence of anger, or the suUenness of 
resentment: this, it is true, is a remedy too 
slow in its operation to suit with the impetuosity 
of youth ; and the consequence has frequently 
been, that a man has either rendered himself 
ridiculous by the exertions of an impotent re- 
venge, or, unable to withstand the jests and 
laughter of his companions, has given up his 
better understanding, and joined the crowd of 
folly; not because he loved it, but because, 
he dared to stand alone no longer. 

Another very powerful obstacle to rising in- 
dustry and excellence, is the chilling indiffer- 
ence which the world displays to early and yet un* 
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established merit : this may arise from apathy in 
one man, in another from envy ; from affectation 
in a third : but be the source what it may, it is 
calculated to produce the. most cruel effects. 
The youth is busy, curious, ardent; his judg- 
ment is not yet fully informed : he loves his own 
productions, and thinks others will admire them i 
he pursues his studies with unremitting diligence, 
and he entertains no doubt that he shall be ap- 
plauded for his exertions ; he is preparing himself 
for future greatness, and he expects that men 
will prophecy in his favour : thus he cheers his 
heart in the lonely pursuit; thus he places 
before himself the enlivening images of present 
approbation and future fame ; he is delighted 
with the contemplation ; his resolution gains a 
renewed vigour, and he proceeds in his course 
with all the- energy that a full assurance of re- 
ward can inspire. 

How different from the picture is the reality ! 
He sets forth his labours and his hopes with an ex- 
ulting tongue and a beating heart; he is astonish- 
ed and terrified at the coolness with which his la- 
bours are viewed and his hopes received, and he 
retires to his study overwhelmed by a sense of 
his unmerited disgrace ; '* Surely I have been 
*< amusing myself in vain !'* he will exclaim ; 
<* this excellence at which I am aiming must be 
^ a phantom of my own brain : if it really ex- 
'* isted, would men display such an insensibility 
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** of its beauty ? or it may be I have Received 
^< myself : I am not capable of it ; and my im- 
** potent attempts excite a well-deserved ridi« 
<< cule ; I will not again encounter it : hence- 
<< forward I will live and act like other men ; 
<< and if I am not worthy of their praise^ I will 
<^ at least avoid their contempt/^ Agitated by 
these sensations, and mortified by the indifier* 
ence of his friends, he begins, to regard with 
n^ligence, and at length views witli contempt, 
perhaps with hatred, his former studies* *' If 
<< what I have now done awaken no furprise, 
<< and produce no encourag/Esiment,'' he will 3ay, 
^^ what hope can I entertain .qf success \ehei) 
<< my exertions will not charm by. their novelty, 
^< and the minds of my friends wili ifot be allured 
<* by my youth ? I will strive no further , if J 
^< possess not talents, the attempt is foolish; 
<< and if the bpsoms of men are xm;piervious to 
<< the rays of genius, the task is deqierate.^ 

Thus is the blossom of ejoiy en^ilatioa cut 
down ; but beware ! you are entering into a 
prc&ssion where there is much mediocrity, l^e-^ 
cause its prc^fessors have not su^ient courage 
to aim at exceUeoce : if you attempt more than 
is commonly attempted^ you must not be sur- 
prised at the indifference with which your first 
efforts will be viewed : this indi£^ence is not 
always a real sentiment, men somuetimes under- 
stand and feel that which is excellent, although 
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they have not resolution to attain it. Feraever* 
ance will conquer at last; ^md should your 
endeavours be crowned with success, they, 
who have ridiculed your labours, will be the 
first to hail your good fortune* Would you 
fear the most monstrous shadow that imagina- 
tion can form, if you were convinced it were 
but a shadow ? This indifference is a shadow ; 
a bugbear, fit only to scare the weakest minds : 
be steady in your pursuits; be content that 
those pursuits are approved by wisdom, and 
leave the event to Heaven. 

I mention not to you those obstacles that arise 
£rom the craft or violence of competitors for 
riches or fame : by these, many in the various 
pursuits of life are daily overthrown: but I 
have too sincere a respect for the body of men 
with whom you will be connected, to believe, 
that many among them can be guilty ci Kay 
dLshonourable acts. To caution you, therefore, 
against sudi unmanly opposition would be an 
implied accueation, which, I am convinced, the 
gentlemen of the long robe, as a body, on no 
occasion have ever yet deserved. 

But it is not from the weakness or the insensi- 
bility of others only that yiou will be in danger ; 
you have internal enemies that are^ perhaps, 
more formidable than any other : you have the 
pride of knowledge, self-sufficiency, indolence, 
and a thousand other affections to contend with. 
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that are adverse to your progress in science ; and 
1 must plainly tell you, that, in the study of the 
law, your utmost vigilance and fortitude will be 
required. I have shewn you, in as clear a man* 
ner as I am able, the nature of that study ; you 
will therefore be able to judge with what diffi- 
culties it will be attended ; and it will be your 
own fault if, after you have examined your 
powers, and resisted the influence of exterior 
opposition, you permit yourself to fall a prey to 
those impressions which it is impossible for me 
to name particularly, but of which I have said 
sufficient to put you upon your guard. 

And now, my friend, if excellence possess any 
charms for you, if you feel an honest emulation, 
proceed. Let not the attempts of others, the 
suggestions of your own heart, or the circum- 
stances of fortune, prevent you : if you have 
much to fear, you have much to hope ; and, I 
trust, that young as you are, you have not so 
learned philosophy as to be the slave of unwor- 
thy and groundless fears. Look up to the great 
men whosie names have adorned the ages that 
are past; look up to those whose talents now 
spread a lustre around our seats of justice ; and 
you will be convinced that eloquence, that learn- 
ing, that philosophy, that virtue, in short, that 
excellence is no chimera in the legal study, and 
that its reward is a noble reality. Adieu ! 
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nPHERE is scarcely a science which has been 
held in any degree of reputation in the 
world that has undergone so much obloquy as 
the law ; for this, two reasons appear ; first, the 
Ignorance of its calumniators; and, secondly, 
the ihisconduct of its professors. It may be 
worth your while to consider whether the pro- 
fession you follow deserves rq>roach; and, if 
not, how the reproach has been incurred ; since 
no man of honour can be very easy in a pursuit 
by which he is r^resented as continually endea- 
vouring to defraud mankind of their property, 
or to distuib their repose. 

In this inquiry, I shall confine my observa- 
tions to the system of laws that has obtained in 
our own country^ 

The grounds whereon the common opinion 
against this system is founded, are almost as 
numerous as the unrestrained imaginations of 
men can suggest ; it will be sufficient, I think, 
if* we canvass for a moment two or three of 
the most obvious ; for instance, the expence, 
the delay, and the intricacy which are said to 
attend it. 
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With regard to the complaints that are made 
of the expence of a law-suit, I obser\'e, that the 
loudest clamour is usually raised upon this score 
by those who are the most eager for litigation. 
This arises from two causes ; in the first pldce, 
we seem to think the possession of our property 
an immutable right, and are consequently in- 
clined to consider as a certain loss all that is 
expended in its defence or restoration; aod^ 
secx>ndly, a peculiar kind of envy is apt to arise 
in the bosoms of men at the success <£ those 
who are paid merely for giving advice. The 
self-partiality of every man will induce him to 
consider his own powers as sufficient for his own 
preservation; and the very characters of the 
adviser and the advised propose a temporary 
superiority in the one, and inferiority in the 
other. This separation of character we do not 
always patiently bear ; yet they who are the most 
desirous to keep their property in safety, perceiv- 
ing their own imbecility, run with a more than 
ordinary haste to that assistance, in return for 
which they must presently give up a portion of 
the very property it has been so greatly their 
anxiety to preserve. 

But, to -take up this objection upon a broader 
ground than limited and interested passions 
affi>rd, I will further observe, that when the 
present state of this country is considered, whe^ 
ther in regard to its population, the divisions 
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and various modes of its internal property, its 
commercial spirit, or the nature of its laws, the 
expence that is unavoidably consequent upon 
a suit at law will appear to be rather a matter of 
congratulation than complaint* In a country where 
the inhabitants are liot numerous, and their pos- 
sessions simple, there will be few occasions, and 
of course little inclination towards legal con- 
tests; and when these do occur, the nature of 
the dispute will be easily defined, and of course 
the dispute itself presently adjusted. If, there- 
fore, in such a country, the differences of the 
inhabitants could not be judicially terminated 
without great expence, there would be a well- 
founded cause of complaint: but how widely 
diflferent is the situation of our countrymen : in 
what a variety of interests, of competitions, of 
designs, are they involved ; what nineties tf e 
there in the tenures of their property ; what 
numberless opportunities of fraud and violence 
are thereby opened; and above all, how, by 
such circumstances as these, is the spirit of 
litigation engendered, strengthened, and dif- 
iused : were the doors of our courts of justice to 
be opened at the nod of every needy and dis- 
satii^ed man, it would not be easy to imagine 
tile mischiefs that would ensue: among the 
most prominent I will mention only two, that 
I think will meet every clamour upon this 
head; the number of lawyers already com- 
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plained of would be increased ten-fold ; and« 
amidst the legal confusion, is it not natural to 
suppose that, rapacious as they are esteemed to 
be, they would be inclined to contrive how to 
pay themselves, not with a part only, but oflen 
with the whole of the property in dispute ? 

The next vulgar objection to our system is 
the delay that occurs in the administration of 
public justice : perhaps there is in some degree 
a ground for this charge i but I am neverthe- 
less inclined to think that by far the greater 
part of those who make it, only perform the 
part of an echo: delay in legal proceedings is 
perh^s talked of and exaggerated by one, who 
has suffered some degree of inconvenience and 
loss ; and the sound is mechanically spread from 
one to another till it appears like a general 
clamour : but there is another reason why this 
complaint is usually an unjust one; men love 
themselves (naturally enough indeed) better than 
others ; in all that concerns the peace and wel- 
fare of each man, therefore, it is clear he must 
wish to be preferred before others. In matters 
of difficulty or business, it is true, we find the 
forms and ceremonies of politeness dispensed 
with, as it were, by one common consent, and 
every man is pushing before his neighbour for 
the completion of his own affiur ; yet, notwith- 
standing all this, the self-love of each individual 
wiU frequently overcome that natural sense of 
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propriety which ought to teach him that he 
must be served in his order, and of justice, that 
should prevent his complaining at any delay that 
does not arise from a violation of that order. 

But you will say there is another sort of delay 
of which men complain, namely, the delay of 
the determinations in the causes themselves. I 
answer, that of this the litigants are ill qualified 
to judge ; that the fact is frequently otherwise ; 
that hasty decisions are only to be found among 
imprudent or despotic judges ; and that it would 
be impossible, in the nature of things, to keep 
pace, in courts of justice like ours, with the 
impatience of the various suitors : much time 
appears to them to be lost in useless forms ; it 
may, however, be remarked of forms of justice^ 
that the inconveniences which they produce are 
ascertained and known; but the evils which 
might follow, if these fences of order were once 
broken, it cannot enter into human sagacity to 
discern. 

Men are ever more prone to censure than they 
are apt to praise ; the good they receive they 
estimate as barely their due, and they think of 
it no more ; but the evil that comes upon them 
they instantly consider as a pecuUar misfortune. 
In the instance before us, the suitor in a court 
of justice neither understands nor is desirous to 
conceive the numberless distinctions, intricacies, 
and arguments that are to be defined, traced 
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out, and answered before he can expect to 
receive his right : he complains only because he 
waits ; and when once he is dismissed, and is 
satisfied with the determination of the court 
(which is seldom the case), you hear no more of 
reproach against those delays of the law which 
he has now left his neighbours to endure. 

The complaints we daily hear against these 
delays arise generally from an interested feeling. 
As a system, the law is seldom considered ; the 
causes of its apparent delays are therefore sddom 
inquired after: were this done, it would per- 
haps be found, that, amidst the multiplicity o£ 
business which engages the attention of our 
courts, the comparative facility, precision, and 
dispatch wi£h which justice is there administered 
would be discovered, and admiration would na^ 
turally take place of anger or regret. 

Most of the arguments I have urged in de- 
fence of the alleged expensiveness and delays of 
law will serve also in favour of that intricacy 
which is represented to be so general a theme of 
-censure : I will observe upon this particular head, 
that every man who engages in the various spe- 
culations that are incited by avarice or ambition, 
is adding to the source whence flows that very 
.intricacy of which he complains : it is imrea- 
sonable, therefore, in the members of a commu- 
nity, who are thus almost universally engaged, 
to complain of intricacies to which they are 
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cfvery day adding by the gratification of their 
own appetites, and which, if they had their 
beginning in ages just removed from bar-* 
barity, will, in their end, receive a mighty ac- 
cumulation from the enterprises of commercial 
policy. 

When it suits their turn, men will demand 
that perfection, the very existence of which at 
other times they will not allow : but when per- 
fection is talked of, it should be remembered 
that a line must be drawn between perfection 
in the abstract and human perfection : with the 
one we have, I apprehend, little to do in our 
settlement of worldly systems, and whoever seeks 
to introduce it, manifests his ignorance of the 
characters of men ; the other must be the per- 
fection at which we are to aim. Let us define 
the terms of these ; the former is a total exemp- 
tion from error ; the latter as great a freedom 
finmi weakness as the nature of the thing itself 
proposed and its connection with other circum- 
stances will allow : if these criteria are admitted, 
by which of them are we to judge of the excel- 
lence of our law ? If it can be clearly shewn 
that the system of which I am speaking comes 
up to the latter, will there be thenceforth justice 
or reason in thus continuaUy arraigning it at the 
bar of human judgment ? 

Whoever will peruse with attention the statute 
law of this country, or will examine with care 
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and impartiality the august remains of the com* 
men law, and combine the one with the other^ 
will soon find, as the result of his enquiries, that 
the general law of this land is a noble super* 
structure, raised upon the everlasting foundation 
of truth and reason, calculated by its beauty to 
excite the admiration, and by its strength to be 
the defence of mankind. Whoever will look 
with an eye of understanding into our courts of 
justice, will behold the utmost that the labour 
and wisdom of man united can perform : he will 
find the property of his countrymen, however 
diversified and embarrassed, reduced to its sim- 
ple parts, distributed according to its true nature, 
and secured to its rightful proprietor : he will 
perceive the anxiety of our ancient lawgivers, 
and of our present legislators, to frame and 
adapt the laws that have been enacted, and 
that are now administered, to every occasion 
that could arise to human foresight, or that may 
occur from the circumstances of the moment : 
the aids which are afibrded in equity to mitigate 
the severity, or assist the incompetency of the 
common law, the distribution of the numerous 
courts, and the liberty given to every man, of 
appeal from the inferior to the superior courts^ 
until at last he reach the highest point of 
authority and law, exhibit a grand and strikii^ 
evidence of the truth of the conclusion, that 
there is an excellence and a dignity in the 
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system of British jurisprudence, unknown; in a 
considerable degree, to the other legal systems 
of Europe, and which demand the reverential 
afiection of every good man. 

" Whence then," you will say, " can it be 
^< that a thing of so high a nature is in so little 
<< estimation? or (to speak more truly) in so 
<« great disrepute ?** From what has been 
already observed in this letter, you may see that 
law, as a science is not very likely ever to be 
generally loved or cultivated; nor does it always 
follow, in regard to other sciences, that their 
progress^ among mankind is proportioned, in its 
facility or extent, to its intrinsic excellence : but 
leaving general reasons alone, I am afraid this 
may, in spme measure, be accounted for by one 
particular cause ; with what reluctance do I name 
it. — Are there not some amongst its professors 
who, however accurately they may understand the 
principles of law, do not seem to be sufficiently 
concerned about its elevation ? Locked up in 
the terms of art and the formalities of practice^ 
the life and spirit of the laws are neglected^ and 
it is not to be expected, with any reason, that they 
to whom the letter of the law alone is exhibited 
should feel any other sentiment than disgust. 
But has the law therefore no life, no spirit? 
Does it necessarily shut up the mind that is 
imbued with its principles ? Is it a dull pieces 
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of mechanism only ? Does it contain in itself 
no seed, no principle of philosophy? Is its 
whole connection with genius and with liberal 
learning cut off for ever ? If this be its con- 
dition, why this toil of application ; this exertion 
of intellect ; this expence of time? 

Let not the study of the law by your example 
be thus degraded ; shew to the world that it has 
a spirit as well as a form ; that it has philosophy 
as well as words .; that it will admit of a refined 
and an enlarged understanding, as well as of 
industrious application; that the science of 
English law is entitled to our united esteem and 
admiration. 

But I will not continue in a scene to which I 
feel myself unequal: to point out the beau- 
ties of our legal system is a task worthy of an 
abler hand. 

In my next letter I will attempt to give you 
a few hints upon the connection that I conceive 
cxistsi between the technical parts of our system 
and the principles of law considered as a genial 
8oien(ie» aud we will then Conclude this little dis- 
quisition in favour of our laws. 
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EVERY science that has hitherto engaged 
the attention of mankind, has been neces* 
sarily attended by its peculiar fonns of demon- 
stration. Grammar, mathematics, geometry^ 
and many other sciences that might be men- 
tioned, have all their incipient forms and signs 
demonstrative of the nature and essence of their 
originals } and with these the req>ective students 
must have a continued intercourse : . but must 
the grammarian, therefore, never read without 
parsing every sentence, or measuring every 
syllable ? Is the mathematician to confine him- 
self for ever to figures, or the geometrician to 
definitions? If this were true, how narrow, 
and, indeed, how useless would these sciences 
prove. 

This doctrine I apply to the student and the 
advocate : the law is a science, and it has its 
forms ; and they are forms, not only of words, 
but of practice also ; because, unlike the sciences 
I have mentioned, and many others, it is uniu 
voidably and intunately connected with tiie 
affiurs of human life: it has to oppose the 
idolenty ta punish the disobedient, to redress 
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the injured, and to protect the innocent; it 
must therefore address itself to men through 
the medium of those different forms by which 
the understanding is affected: such are the 
various * processes whereby personal liberty 
is taken away, and men deprived of the 
property they have obtained by violence or 
ftaud ; such also are the pleadings by which the 
ofience is declared on the one side, and denied 
or justified on the other. 

To be expert in these forms is esteemed a 
very necessary and valuable qualification for the 
English bar ; and, perhaps, there never was a 
time when in this respect our courts abounded 
with more able men : but here we seem inclined 
to stop, and to consider that as a perfection 
which is within the reach of every capacity, and 
which has no claim to the title of science, dis- 
tinct from any other mechanical art : and here 
is another instance of that misapprehension of 
the true nature of excellence, to which I ad* 
verted in a former letter ; for, by thus resting 
satisfied with what is merely a prelude to the 
science, as though it were the science itself, we 
entirely lose sight of the connection that sub* 
sists, or ought to subsist, between the technical 
parts of the study, and the object to which they 
lead; and what is the consequence? An atten- 
tion to quibble, so dishonourable to the advocate, 
BO contrary to the real principles of law^ and so 
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productive of those complaints aittongst the vul- 
gar that were examined in the last letter. 

For if' we consider the principles of law as a 
general science, we shall find them utterly differ- 
ent from those which they adopt who mistake 
the forms of law for its spirit : the principles of 
the former are exalted and liberal, calculated for 
the noble purposes of regulating the commerce, 
governing the actions, and relieving the necessi- 
ties of mankind : they are formed for the pro- 
motion of private justice and of the public 
good : the rules of the latter are narrow and 
interested, eternally concerned in little things, 
and fit only for the practice of those whose busi- 
ness it is to entrap the unwary, and to shew their 
expertness in the practice of the forms, at the 
expence of the real and dignified nature of the 
law. 

You see then the unhappy consequences that 
flow from negligence or incapacity to discern 
the connection I have mentioned to you; the 
difierence is truly great when that is properly 
understood: then it is that forms become an 
object of admiration in some respects, when their 
source is perceived and their proper uses are 
remembered; the terseness and simplicity of 
some will bring to oiu* recollection the days 
when men sincerely brought these differences 
before their countrymen, that the wrong might 
be distinguished from the right, and so justice 
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be done ; when the nature of ^Fences and their 
punishment was clearly understood, becaucfc 
they were defined in short and intelligible terms ; 
the voluminousness of others, leading us back 
to the days of subtlety and art, will teach us 
that error will pervade the most valuable of hu- 
man works. With views like these the student 
will be industrious in forms of law, without in« 
curring the danger of becoming a man of forms } 
he will assign to forms their prc^r place, be^ 
cause he will only esteem them as necessary 
mediums, by which, as I before observed, the 
knowledge and the powers of the law are to be 
administered. 

Again, there is this connection between the 
forms or technical parts of law and its principles 
as a genend science ; no man can expect to use 
his knowledge of the law successfully, who is 
not skitful in the forms of it ; and therefore it is 
not the necessity of this dull that I am canvas- 
sing, but the different use that will be made of 
k by those who perceive the connection I am 
establishing, and those who do not. Forms, how- 
ever necessary an acquaintance with them may 
be for conducting aright the concerns of man- 
kind, are still but the ensigns of our weakness ; 
they are therefore to be ccnsidered only in tiieir 
relative qualities ; the regulations they mark out 
are adapted not to the elevation, but to the de» 
pression of the human inteliect, which is in^ 
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capable of receiving many ideas, or of compre* 
heading many objects at once : let us not triumph 
in our weakness : nor consider that as the end 
of our studies, which is, in truth, merely an- 
ciliary to their end. 

A continued attention to trifles is not only an 
evidence of inferiority, but is calculated to de« 
press an ingenuous mind; it creates a little 
debased sphere of its own, into which, by some 
strange influence, it attracts the mind, which is 
then imprisoned, as it were, in its circuit ; and 
because the motions, though confined, are quick 
and various, it is deluded into the idea that it is 
performing mighty evolutions. Can any thing 
be more miserable than this delusion ? * Yet we 
behold its prevalence through all ranks of men. 
He who in common life is continually engaged 
in its least extended concerns, is ever a person 
of great consequence in his own eyes : a simflar 
cause will produce corresponding efiects in the 
h^^r stations; the profession of the law ia 
nott Necessarily &ee from its influence ; the mae 
man of legal forms is often a more impoiw 
taut being than he is by whom its nicest leam^ 
vfig bas been acquired, and to whom its pro« 
foukidest principles are known. 

It will be yom: own &ult if you misunderstand 
me here ; I have no aim to weaken your atten« 
tion to practical or verbal forms ; on the con- 
trary, I am desirous that you should be aperlect 
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master of them j my great anxiety is that you 
may not mistake them for the sole, or even the 
principal object of your research. 

Besides, I am induced to believe, that by thu9 
understanding the connection between the forms 
and the spirit of your profession, you will be 
enabled to act a superior part even in the very 
sphere which technical men have appropriated 
to themselves. Men of dignified minds and en- 
larged conceptions spread a lustre around every 
thing they approach; and m discharging the 
most common duties, raise them in the estima- 
tion of the world. How is this ? By clearly 
imderstanding what degree of importance is to 
be attached to them. Thus it is that you wiH 
perform them with united ease and dignity, an 
union which ever carries with it an inexpressible 
charm, and of which they who have never un* 
derstood the natures and relations of those and 
of superior duties are totally incapable. I apply 
this to the lawyer: in performing the mere 
mechanical duties of his profession he will not 
distract others, or fatigue himself with an im- 
pertinent bustle or disgusting hurry ; having the 
ability to estimate the real qualities of these 
duties, he will go through them with precision 
and coolness ; so that men of discernment will 
see that he thoroughly understands them, and 
superficial observers will be engaged by his ease 
and awed by his dignified calmness. 
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Thus have I endeavoured to collect together 
a few ideas upon this interesting part of our 
subject ; consider them well ; they may introduce 
others more just, perhaps, and more useful : you 
are at full liberty to adopt or reject. That the 
subject is momentous I am convinced ; whether 
it has been truly or sufficiently remarked upon I 
leave to you : my purpose will be answered if 
you have been led to reflect upon it at all. To 
say the truth, I am afraid that subjects of this na^ 
ture are looked upon by some men with an un- 
warrantable negligence, if not with contempt : 
the consequence has been already stated to you ; 
and I will be bold to prophesy, that if that neg- 
ligence should ever, through the all-prevailing 
influence of example, become universal, the 
profession of the law will no longer be thought 
to deserve the attention of any man of sense or 
honour. - Farewel. 
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WHEN I reflect upon the work that lies 
before you, and upon the talents that 
will be required to enable you to complete it 
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with honour, I feel great anxiety for your 
success ; but when I remember that there have 
been, and that there are, in our own day, men 
who. have arrived at this enviable eminence, I 
am not only amazed at the various powers of the 
human mind, but am filled with hope towards 
you: contemplate with me, my friend, the 
brilliant scene, and learn that every thing excel- 
lent in human life is accessible to the united 
effi>rts of human talent and industry. 

Let us proceed then, with a cheerful spirit^ in 
our investigation ; let us not hesitate at any 
inquiries^ of which we have ascertained the 
utility i nor refbse any labour that has the re*' 
mbtest connection with our progress, llie 
stones which cc^pose the mighty tower or mag- 
nificent palace, are not 'all of equal siee or 
workknanship, yet they all have their use, and 
contribute, in the hands of the judicious work- 
man, to the formation of the noblest objects of 
strength and grandeur. 

It is the peculiar character of the legal study, 
as I have before observed, that it demands a 
mind of the most ductile and various powers ; 
the subject, therefore, upon which I intend to 
treat in this letter, will not appear to be wholly 
unimportant ( this subject is the usefUness of 
the habit of constantly appropriating the most 
apparently trifling circumstances and remarks 
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of others to the augmentation of our own stock 
of knowledge^ 

This habit is perhaps more necessary to an 
English lawyer than to any other character in 
the community ; more than any other man he is 
likely to play an active p9rt in those scenes of 
c(mtention which are marked by the innumerable 
diversities that necessarily arise from the com* 
plex nature of man, in every climate and under 
every dispensation of laws, but which are 
more paxticidarly the fruit of those systems of 
external and internal commerce that are pro» 
duced and cherished by the inhabitants of this 
country. 

• You are destined to spend the greater part of 
your remaining life as an advocate in courts of 
justice, to which every one of your country- 
men, from, the most exalted rank to the humblest 
station, has equal access, but by far the greatest 
number of those, who resort to these courts for 
redress, are men engaged in various arts and 
professions : the nature of their differences will 
therefore be distinguished, not only by the ge- 
neral contrast of station, noble and ignoble, but 
by an endless variety of circumstances, attached 
to particular trades, which are not to be de- 
scribed upon paper, but which men of sense and 
of the world know how to meet upon all occa- 
sions ; you will therefore, in the character of an 
'advocate, find daily occasion fi)rthe^ exercise of 
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that knowledge in the small things of life (if I 
may so term them), which men of genius and 
academic learning are apt to neglect, or to look 
upon with contempt This is a fitudy to which 
no particular portion of your time can be de* 
voted ; it is of importance, therefore, that you 
acquire that art of appropriation at which I have 
just now hinted. 

This, my friend, is not to be learnt in the 
closet ; books will not teach it : it is hot to be 
gained in conversations with the learned; it 
depends, in a great measure, upon a natural 
quickness of perception ; like all other natural 
qualifications, however, this may be improved 
and fitted for the completion of its original 
designation. 

But, supposing that nature has endowed you 
with this valuable capacity, and premising that 
with regard to its proper application much 
depends. upon yourself, I will endeavour to 
point out the way, as distinctly as I can, by 
which you may attain the, art of which we are 
speaking. 

In the first place, when you are attending in 
the court, accustom yourself^ in subordination 
to that most important of all attentions, which 
points of legal knowledge and. practice demandt 
to remark the questions that are put to witnesses 
upon transactions of various sorts ; minute down 
the descriptiona of the mechanic respecting his 
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work % of the sailor with regard to the naviga- 
tion of his vessel ; of the manufacturer while 
exhibiting specimens of his manufacture^ By 
a repetition of this sort of attention, you will 
gain two things ; firsts a facility in the art I am 
speaking of; and secondly, a preparation for 
going through the examination of witnesses, 
when your practice increases, with ease and 
credit to yourself, and advantage to your 
dient. 

This kind of exercise, which is bertainly a 
very important one, many men of great learn- 
ing and talent have neglected ; and what won* 
der ? It is a point upon which few have thought, 
and it is not improbable, that, of those who 
have glanced at it, the majority have treated 
it with contempt; with what justice we may 
hereafter consider. It has, indeed, littie ap- 
parent connection with polite or with abstruse 
learning ; it seems, at the first view, a shocking 
deviation from all that is recommended to us 
under the description of profound study or ele- 
gant accomplishment : yet if you wiU observe 
my advice in this respect, you wifl easily per- 
ceive how lamentable a defect the want of it is ; 
and that, in some cases, no talents, however 
superior, no learning, however extensive, will 
be able to atone for the defect. 

But it is not only by attention in the courts that 
you may acquire this necessary art; opportunities 
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offer in the daily concerns of life : suppose^ for 
instance, you are in company, in which, among 
others, men of business are assembled : the con- 
versation of, such men naturally turns upon the 
nature of their trades, the wages they pay their 
workmen, the dissensions, manoeuvres, and va- 
rious other characteristics of that laborious class 
of men, and a thousand other subjects that re- 
late to the pleasures or vexations, the profits or 
the losses, that are attendant upon their respec- 
tive pursuits. All this is very disgusting to you 
as a man of taste and erudition. I. grant, that, 
as far as a classical ear and imagination are xon« 
cemed, discussions of this sort are piarked with 
too little of the scientific character to be pleas- 
ing; but you have another, end. to answer, or, 
to accommodate myself and my language to the 
company we are in, you aire in the way of your 
business; and thoilgh* perhaps, it would be 
going too far to advise you to seek often for 
such opportunities, I have, little hesitation in 
saying, (that you will act the part of a very wise 
man if^ in - the earlier part of your life, you do 
not absolutely avoid them. . 

I would also wish you to accustom your 
ear to. a familiarity with as many technical 
terms of art as possible ; there • is a mode of 
doipg this without deducting one moment from 
the time you mean to dedicate to your more 
important studies: while you are, appar- 
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ently, apiusing yourself, or traqsacting some 
commoii affair, you may be pursuing this neces-^ 
sary study ::.ioT instance ; you are upon a visit 
to some friend who has workmeq' employed about 
his ho^se or grounds: it will be natural for 
your l^ost no\^ and then to view the progress of 
the improvements for which he is some time or 
Other to pay : no\;^, as the conversation between 
your frjLen^, and his workmen will doubtless be 
to the affair in hand, you will, hear the various 
terms in which ]thq carpenter, the l^ri^cklayer^^ 
the smith, display the .accidents, of tlieir parti-* 
cular oqcupatipns .: .here is an pppo^typity of 
obtaiffjLng the inifoi;m^^ipn you wapt, without 
beii^g indebted to .^py^bodyjj foy. tjjiey from 
wbonx j!ou obtaia it, wi}\ be tljie^ }a^t men in thq 
world to '3ifspect that yoif arf peeking for it : J[ 
have njeptioned this merely for j ^example, and 
^o excise, you to have. your ears: ever, on tbQ 
watch* Every street in the metrpp9l^, ^nd 
every road that leads into it, abounds witl) 
instafices from which knowledge pi; this nature 
may be daily drawn,: nor.neqd you bq ashamed 
of this employmjent ; : it is related of one of the 
most accomplished xnen this country can bqast, 
tl^at at his table were jfrequently to be found the 
eminent in inmost every branch of science,. frpm 
the commcrp, mechanic to the most profound lor 
gician : [with €)ach of these he was able to con- 
verse familiarly ifi the technical terms appro- 
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priate to their respective occupations : it would 
be an affiront to your understanding if I were to 
ask you, whether you thought this to be a 
blemish in his character ? 

But it is not even to this sort of pursuit that 
I would confine you : 1 would have you proceed 
one step further ; or, if the term should seem 
more appropriate, lower. Form some acquaint* 
ance with tlie manners of every class of men : 
it may, for the most part, be gained as secretly 
as the knowledge of which I have just been 
speaking, and it will put it into your power to 
meet every man upon equal terms ; an advantage 
of greater value in active life than people are 
usually aware : poor as these acquisitions may 
be in your estimation, you see I have brought 
one instance, and I could presently bring many 
more of great men who have thus exercised 
themselves ; but in order to settle the matter at 
once, I will proceed to see what particular no- 
cessity you will have for them. 

I have already remarked, that the courts of 
justice, in which you will by and by appear, are 
open to all conditions of men, but the majority 
of causes that go there for decision arise among 
the middle and inferior classes of the commu^ 
nity ; and in your business as a junior, you will 
perceive your ground with a wonderfid deamess 
if you have obtained the advantages I recom- 
mend The witnesses are commonly artiaao^ 

10 
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If carmen, and so on: these people 
have a language which they think peculiar to 
their own sphere, and they are very proud of it; 
their surprise, therefore, at finding a man in 
your situation not wholly unacquainted with 
their maxims and phrases, will presently give 
way to that sort of confidence which generally 
q>rings up between persons, who, according to 
common speech, are said to understand one 
another: now, is not this the veiy sentiment 
you wish to cherish? Your aim in examin* 
ing a witness is to obtain the tr^th: and 
men are usually warmed to confession rather, 
by confidence than by fear or aversion. 
The fact is, the witness is pleased to find 
a momentary freedom ^th you whom he has. 
most probably, been taught to dread, and he 
opens his heart to you with all the unregulated 
ardour of a rude friendship : it is not unlikely 
but an hour afterwards he may wish to recal 
what he has saidT: your purpose is, however, 
fairly uilswered. 

All this is very difierent from the exercises of 
the schools^ but you must be convinced of its 
necessity ; sufier that necessity to recommend 
it to your notice. The embarrassments in which 
ignorance in this respect frequently involves not 
only men who are young at the bar, but even 
those who are advanced in their profession, are 
notorious ; and furnish therefore stronger argu« 
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ments in its fawur than any I can urge. This 
it is that makes the examination of witnesses 
(the very essence of a junior's practice) a mat- 
ter of so much dread ; this is the reason why so 
few succeed in it : nor is it at all wonderful. A 
young. man, after a few years at school and 
college, is entered a student of the law ; some 
part of this probationary time is spent by the 
most diligent in a special pleader or draftsman's 
office, and the remainder in retired study and 
rural amusements: with the majority this is. 
not the case: the pleasures of the town, 
chequered with proportionable indolence and 
with country excursions, wear away the tedious 
days ; but in either of these cases no knowledge 
of men and manners is acquired : how then is he, 
whose whole business is with the clashing interests 
of mankind, and who miist meet them in every 
artful variety of character, to conduct himself 
amidst these difficulties of which he is either not 
aware, or in the true nature of which he is 
utterly mistaken ? The only wonder will be, if 
he does not sink under them. 

I am aware that it might.be answered, No 
gentleman, no man of genius can stoop to such 
atcquisitions, or indeed, would endure to make use 
of them if he had made them. This is worth can- 
vassing, because it is an error of great extent, 
and, if suffered to prevail, will produce very 
mischievous consequfences. I shall, therefore. 
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in my next letter, if you are inclined to the dis- 
cussion^ see whether there is any thing deroga-* 
tory from birth or genius in the knowledge I 
have recommended, or in the means which I 
have proposed for its attainment. FareweL 
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GENIUS and fortune appear, generally speak- 
ing, to render their respective possessors 
impatient of every degree of restraint, and to 
create an attachment to repose : lifted up by a 
conscious superiority, the one above the weak- 
nesses, and the other above the wants to which 
the rest of mankind are subject, they look down 
upon every species of labour with aversion 
or contempt: however disgusting such senti* 
ments may be to a man of sense and feeling, 
still he will be inclined to pardon them, while 
such characters forbear to take any shape in the 
world as members of it In the first, indolence 
is excused from a strange caprice, because it is 
not the consequence of incapacity; in the 
second, because it seems to be a right: but 
when these persons attach themselves to arta 
and professions, the folly is no longer tolerable, 
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and ought to be combated and exposed : it k 
then expected that the powers of genius and the 
aids of fortune are to be applied to the purposes 
which they were originally destined to effect 
I shall apply this doctrine to the subject before 
us. 

When a man enters into the study of the law, 
one of these two things must happen ; either he 
understands wliat the general duties of the pro* 
fession are, or he does not. If the latter, there 
must be a negligence or a weakness in the judg- 
ment, which no genius or fortune can remedy } 
and the only coipfort is, that it prevents him 
firohi being sensible of the depth of that oblivion 
to which he is hastening ) but as this can seldom 
be the case with men di education, I shall speak 
only of the former. 

When such a person enters upon a study, he 
binds himself down, in a measure, to pursue the 
means by which every other man must expect to 
gain success: and it is insufferable arrogance 
in him to expect an exemption from the condi* 

« 

tions of this tacit agreement, and at the same 
time to complain of his ill fortune in not meet- 
ing with the success he claims ; for it ought to 
be remembered, that men of this description are 
more than commonly anxious for success in 
whatever they happen to engage; and, by a 
very natural consequence, are more than com« 
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monly agitated if they perceive that success^ 
like a coy and a proud mistress, will not attend 
to every beckon, or follow them at every call. 

A long established general opinion, no less 
than the necessity of the thing, has parked out 
certain labours appropriate to the different 
stages of a legal progress ; and although these 
may not always accord with our inclinationsr 
still the general systems of life are not to be ex* 
pected to bend themselves before the particular 
circumstances or wishes of individuals. I will 
mark out, for example, that duty to which I 
alluded in my last letter. A junior counsel in 
the common law courts is usually confined for a 
considerable time to the statement of the plead- 
ings and the examination of witnesses ; the man 
of genius and the dull man are thus far undis- 
tinguished; they are left equally unassisted to 
work out their own way. Now the business 
must be done j and it is a business that relates 
to the occurrences and transactions of common 
life ; he therefore, who would do it well, must 
be acquainted with common life, let his genius 
or his fortune be what it may : and, I would in* 
quire, what is the degradation? Suffer me to 
ask, what is fortune without the polish of edu- 
cation? Yet the most polished education that 
man ever received has arisen by degrees from a 
poor horn-book. What is genius in this civilized 
agi^ without the corrections of learning and tb9 
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refinements of language ? Yet these have had 
their b^nnings.in spelling-books and diction- 
aries : and it is not thought disgraceful to have 
derived our knowledge and our literature from 
these humble sources. 

. A barrister must be a man of the world, or he 
will be nothing : . this title is no more contempt- 
ible in your ears than ' that of a man of letters. 
To learn the world is a science, and it wiU, like 
all other sciences, he attained only by in- 
dustry and a progressive discipline: and in 
what degree this is likely to contaminate or de- 
base your genius or character, I am at a loss to 
conceive. In time you leave your alphabet be- 
hind you ; and there is not any greater necessity 
to remain for ever at the first principles of this 
study. 

It is idle, then, to call this a debasing and mi- 
profitable drudgery : I may wi^, as well as you, 
that there were no necessity for it ; so we might 
wish to penetrate, with a single glance, into the 
arcana of truth ; so we might, in one word, 
wish for perfection. — But what folly would it 
be thus to waste our time ! We are men, and we 
must submit to the conditions of mortality : the 
most exalted genius and the humblest worm are 
alike the subjects of its power. 

Of that which it is not disgraceful to do, it is 
no disgrace to fit ourselves for the performance: 
you do BQ^ thmk it any disgrace to appear as a 
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jum<K* counsel in an English court of judicature, 
or to fulfil the duties of that respectable station : 
then what can be the degradation of acquiring the 
necessary powers for theit fulfilment ?. The real 
disgrace would be to remain there, with more 
exalted situations before ui^, and with no othi^ 
obstructions to our progress towards such sitOi' 
ations than our own pride or ignorance. 

I observed, in a former letter, that a great 
mind sheds a lustre upon whatever object it 
approaches; I will here observe further, that 
this lustre is only an enfianation of that superior 
essence which keeps at a distance all the con^ 
taminating* qualities of the various spheres in 
which the necessities of its present state may 
compel it to move. Its dignity and its serenity 
will not be disturbed by those collisions which 
are incident to its progress, and which injure 
less exalted minds : the man, therefore, who 
pretends, under the protection of his genius, to 
look with contempt upon the worid, or to ftar 
lest any connection with it should contaminate 
him, may reasonably be suspected of pretending 
to powers that he does not possess : that real 
superiority which distinguishes the powerful 
mind, knows not what such a fear means : it' is 
like a mighty monarch, who, in a progress 
through his kingdom, learns the conditions of 
every rank of his subjects, by traversing alike 
the rude and the polished parts of it, but is still 
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the same majestic being in the uncultivateil 
hamlet and the splendid metropolis. 

Such is the mind I would have you strive to 
possess ; you will then be abl^ to condescend to 
the humblest spheres of investigation without 
fear or shame ; because whatever is low or de- 
grading in them will never become a part of 
you : whatever you do to meet the opinion of 
the world, will be done in your own manner ; 
the most casual observer will perceive that you 
have no attachment to it ; and when the occa- 
sion which demanded such a sacrifice ceases to 
exist, the sacrifice itself will be continued no 
longer. 

Thus it appears that, to the mind of- genuine 
greatness, there will be no degradation, or fears 
of degi'adation, in pursuing the means of com- 
pleting its progress in an honourable profession. 
I have explained to you the nature of this mis- 
apprehension, as the effect of mistaken, and not 
of real genius ; at the same time I am ready to 
admit, that even a sensible mind may sometimes 
forget what it owes to itself; but then will it 
not follow that caution becomes the more ne- 
cessary? 

I shall conclude this letter with stating to you 
what the consequences will be if men of talents 
at the bar despise this acquaintance with com- 
mon life, and leave it to be formed by less 
brilliant but more industrious characters. 
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In the first place, the businefls of the junior 
part of the profession will fall into the hands of 
men of inferior abilities, whose laborious merit 
will well deserve it, but whose want of pene- 
tration and expansion of mind will naturally 
prevent them from making any excursions from 
the path they have been used to tread, or from 
adding much dignity to the superior stations of 
the profession to which many of them must, by 
these means, arise, and which common justice 
could scarcely refuse them. 

Secondly, our courts of justice, will, by de- 
grees, fall in the estimation of the world ; I 
mean as far as that estimation is afiected by the 
more liberal and elegant part» of the science } 
for it has been shown that profound learning, 
however it may illustrate, will not supply know- 
ledge of life, and that, consequently, its pro- 
fessors will have little chance to escape the con- 
tempt which, in the. present age, is very reason- 
ably cast upon those who mix with the worlds 
and yet know nothing of its concerns. When 
they, to whom men fly for advice and extrica^ 
tion from their embarrassed circumstances, stand 
up daily only to expose their imbedllity and 
ignorance, what quarter can they expect from 
those whom they have so solemnly attempted to 
deceive ? And I can tell you, my friend, that 
this is not a time to permit the profession to 
sink in men's minds: it will be in vain that 
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vdunles of abstru^ learning are given to the 
worlds if that world k permitted to behold the 
weakness o£ our lawyers in its. own affairs. 
- Thirdly, the cause of justice itself will b^ 
endangered* Juries determine the causes that 
come, before them by the evidence they hear on 
both sides ; they £lre bound by their oath to let 
this (uinder the sanction (Of the law) be the rule 
of their determination : and. what a wretched 
sort of . information 'woul4: they obtain* if the 
witnesses, who, as I.bave before obsefved, are 
in. the majori|iy of cases, ignorant men,, except 
in :their own' little way, were left to themselves ; 
it frequently requires a consummate policy to 
extract . the truth from these persons : apd this 
policy must b^* exerted in % thousand ^shapes, 
which depend wholly upon tne abilities and ex- 
perience jof the barrister : and how are these 
abilities to be sharpened, , and this expedience to 
be acquired? You must see and hear all ranks 
of men : . there is no fear that the superior 
classes will be neglected; I have therefore 
turned my advice 4m this head to a contempla* 
tion of the inferior. 

.Fourthly, you; will suffer considerably both 
in .your pecuniary interests and in your re* 
putation: you may rdy, perh^s, upoa your 
own .well-Jmown superiority in every other 
•cience, or upon the assistance you magr 4eriye 
&dm youri leader^ or upon the penspicuity of 
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the judge's summmg up, or: upon yaat. good 
fortune in getting through the business some- 
how or other, or upon any thing, for the idlest 
men are seldom without ifaith of some wet ; 
but you will find yourself deceived : 1 know 
of no scene in life where men stand or fall more 
completely by the strength or the weakness 
of their talents, than in an English court of 
law : the utmost tenderness is shewn to the 
embarrassment of inexperience, but ignorance 
finds ' no mercy : it is true, it is not - hissed 
off the stage, but it sinks beneath the chil- 
ling influence of surrounding knowledge. I 
will ask yoifbia plain question; do you con- 
ceive your learning or your elegance can im^ 
part any consolation to that man *who has 
lost his cause by your unskilfulness in hmu 
ness? Wm he listen with patience, much lea8 
with delight^ to the reports with which the 
world is full of your academic excellence? In 
shorty do you think he will apply to you 
again ? No ; you will be left to the anguish of 
an useless r^et, that you have not prepared 
yourself for opportunities in which scholastic 
excellence, however delightful in its own nature, 
can be considered only in the light of an as- 
sistant or an embellishment. 

You will hardly be inclined to blame me for 
the time I have spent on this subject : indeed it 
will require little more than a short attendance 
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ut Nisi Prius to bring home perfect convictidf) 
of its importance to your mind. 

In our courts of equity, it is true, the scene 
is somewhat changed ; the causes of litigation 
and the mode in which they are conducted in 
those courts being, as I have observed, of a very 
different nature from those in the courts of com- 
mon law; still it should be remembered that the 
judges there are usually men of a well^seasoned 
experience in life ; a similar experience, there" 
fore, as far as the difference of age and other 
circumstances will permit, will even there be 
useful, wUl diffuse a mellowness over your laiw 
guage and manner, very difficult to describe in 
words, but very acceptable to those \dio see and 
hear you ; it will procure for you an attention 
which is seldom paid to young men, because, 
unfortunately, it seldom repays the labour* 

In my next letter I propose to enter upon the 
discussion of another very important point in 
the professional study of the law, namely, Elo* 
quence : in the mean time, I commit what has 
been written to your r^ection. Adieu* 
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1HAVE ever felt great disapprobation of 
the sentiment which has spread in the world, 
that the system of our laws, and the nature of 
their administration in our courts, are unfavour- 
able to eloquence. I cannot easily be induced 
to admit the truth of this as a principle, al- 
though I am afraid it has received too much 
gountenance from the inanimate mode of speak- 
ing or rather talking adopted by many of our 
pleaders. 

I shall attempt, in the course of this little 
dissertation upon legal oratory, to investigate 
this notion and the cause of it ; and to see if 
there be not any means of remedying this de- 
fect ; for I am persuaded it is no unimportant 
matter that the rising generation of advocates 
should be incited to excel in every thing that is 
not only abstractedly essential to their profes- 
sional success, but what will also embellish and 
dignify their progress in so honourable a study. 

When we consider the nature of the connection 
that subsists between the administration of the 
laws and those to whom they are administered ; 
when we recoUect that, in the course of that 
administration, causes daily arise in which our 

o 
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possessions are involved in doubts ; and that, to 
divide between the right and the wrong, the 
clearest perceptions of the judgment, and the 
noblest sentiments of the heart and mind are to 
be exercised, we shall have little difficulty to 
discern the necessity of ascertaining the character 
of the medium through which these sentiments 
are to be aroused and informed, and we shall 
feel as little reluctance to enter into a disquisi- 
tion which promises some advantages to the 
pursuit of a science that carries with it a peculiar 
importance in the world. 

Eloquence has ever been the delight of man- 
kind ; in all ages, in every climate, and under 
every form of government, it has possessed an 
exquisite charm, and bom an irresistible domi- 
nic^n : over the savage and unlettered bands of 
America, and the barbarous hordes of the 
North ; over the enlightened meetings of the 
Areopagus and the Forum, and the polished 
legislations of modern Europe, it has alike ex- 
ercised its sway: it has, however, taken dif- 
ferent directions, and assumed different forms, 
as the manners and opinions of men have varied ; 
still its internal spirit and nature remain. The 
same soul is required to discern and to be ani« 
mated by its beauties ; and whether the courage 
is to be inflamed, the imagination delighted^ or 
the judgment convinced, while these ends are 
effected by the use of words, and by the mdui- 
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ner in which they are delivered, we must be 
content to consider this medium as eloquence, 
and to call him, by whose powers it is thus suc- 
cessfully directed, an orator. 

It may not, however, be amiss to make a 
short observation on the general nature of elo*- 
quence, and upon the light in which it has 
been usually considered, as a preliminary to 
what I shall offer upon the particular species of 
oratory that is more immediately adapted to the 
practice of the English bar. 

In forming our early ideas of the nature of 
eloquence, we have been apt to consider it as a 
science whose chief end has been to inflame the 
imagination and arouse the passions ; and the por- 
tion of judgment which we have allowed to be ex- 
ercised in it, we have been accustomed to consider 
only in a secondary light : as we proceed, how- 
ever, we perceive that the true aim of eloquence 
is not more to influence the imagination than to 
direct the judgment : these are never distinctly 
and absolutely separated, except in very phleg- 
matic constitutions : we seldom And in polished 
states any attempts to address the one as totally 
independent of the other ; but certain it is, that 
either the one or the other of these is the prin- 
cipal point at which eloquence is taught to bend 
its powers. 

In proportion as a nation lays aside the idea 
of undertaking wars for the sake of extending 

O 2 
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its territory, or as its government becomes in-' 
dependent and established, or is strengthened 
by the peaceable arts of commerce ; the more 
turbulent passions that shake the human heart, 
and arouse it to schemes of active violence, are 
found generally to subside, and the judgment 
begins to exert its cooler, and perhaps, better 
influence : by this change, the scenes in which 
the imagination was wont to rove dissolve ; the 
mind is more busily employed in nice and critical 
researches, amid the less splendid, but more ele- 
vated regions of truth and reason. Here, then, 
we see the departure of that mode of eloquence 
which has its main dominion in the imagination 
and the passions; and hence we may discern 
why many of the beautifid and animated, but 
turbulent harangues of the ancient orators, were 
calculated to excite the admiration, and wind 
up the enthusiasm of a Grecian or a Roman 
auditory to a height to which they would hardly 
be able to excite the feelings of an English 
audience ; the one, members of petty, but rest* 
less and warlike states; the other, a nation 
gorged, but not satiated, with dominion ; in 
which no settled sentiments of stable^ govern- 
ment or juridical polity were imbibed, which 
was engaged in perpetual schemes of conquest 
or defence, or in exciting and composing in- 
ternal dissensions ; pursuits which keep the pas- 
sions and the imagination contimially awake, 

5 
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and which allow little time or opportunity for 
appeals to the judgment or to reason. 

Again, in states like these, the continual change 
of affiurs prevents that recurrence to past events 
by any similarity of which to the present the 
judgment is called in to assist in the decision : 
every plan is new ; the imagination therefore is 
the engine by which it is to be recommended : * 
all that is to be done is buried in the obscurity 
of the future; hope and fear tlierefore arise 
Upon the uncertain prospect, and are to be in- 
fluenced by the magic powers of a warm and 
enthusiastic eloquence. We greedily listen 
to the orator who can elevate and surprise us 
with the golden prospects of futurity, and are 
apt to look up to him with more than an ordi- 
nary admiration who has the talent to persuade 
us that our fears are groundless, and that the 
glory of dominion awaits our courage and 
our virtue. Nor are they who live amid a 
continued speculation less apt to be the subjects 
of an eloquence, which can paint, with a pe- 
culiar force of expression, all that can awaken 
the terrible sensations of dread and horror: 
their imagination is their only guide ; and this 
can conduct them, with a wonderful facility of 
transition, from the exalted regions of glory to 
the abyss of disgrace and misery: hence the 
artful and experienced orator works up his ha- 
rangue to the often fabulous ideas of the sublim 
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and patlieticy which have ever but too mach 
influenced the minds and actions of mankind. 
But when, from the influences I have men- 
tioned, the judgment gains dominion, these wild 
chaotic images vanish into air, the delusions of 
fancy are unravelled, and we begin to compare 
the present with the past; because, among a 
people who have acquired settled habits and 
manners, some regular and progressive series of 
cause and effect must have happened to produce 
the power: hence we begin to reason of the future, 
till at length we become dissatisfied with every 
assertion that will not bear the investigation of 
truth. To strengthen, and as it were, perpe- 
tuate this disposition among a people thus esta- 
blished, every thing that is done is done with 
deliberation, because there is time to deliberate : 
this produces examination : an aptitude to 
examine in its turn, engenders an independent 
principle in the human mind which looks down 
upon implicit obedience to the sentiments of any 
individual with contempt and disdain, until at 
length the power of words and images is only 
regarded in proportion as they are found to 
embellish the dictates of the judgment. 

The oflice of the judgment is obviously to 

discriminate between principles which contain 

within themselves essences that depend not upon 

human caprice : in proportion, therefore as the 

udgment is appealed to, the use of excessive 
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figures and extravagant images becomes not only 
imnecessary, but absurd. Men who have found 
out that they are not to be led, but to be con- 
vinced ; that they have eyes to see, and ears to 
hear, and intelligences to understand, will not 
long endure to be amused with arts of eloquence, 
the very grounds and occasions of which, falla- 
cious and unhappy as they were, have long since 
ceased to exist: the reign of the imagination 
is at an end ; the modes of eloquence, which 
were adapted to its dominion, are departed: 
but is eloquence therefore no more? rather 
let us say a new aera of eloquence arises, in . 
which the shadowy bands of the imagination fly 
before the deep and energetic powers of reason. 

Let us therefore no longer confound our ideas 
upon this important subject ; let us no longer 
call that eloquence^ which was only a mode of 
eloquence ; nor agree to banish, by a degrading 
instinct, all hope and all emulation of excellence 
in this fascinating and powerful science. 

For though imagination rules no longer, is 
she never to appear? Is her influence wholly 
overthrown because it is not the predominatiHg 
influence? by no means. There is, I repeat, an 
indissoluble connection between the imagination 
and the judgment; in appealing, therefore, to 
the latter, there does not follow necessarily an 
exclusion of this active principle ; it never will 
or can be excluded ; it is only regulated ; its 
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proper place is assigned to it ; a place which 
it ever would have held, had mankind always 
been enlightened: the nobler powers of truth 
and reason are seated upon the throne it 
once occupied, when principles were yet un- 
defined, and the true interests of men were in- 
veloped in darkness. 

Truth has within itself the essence of light 
and beauty ; amid the splendour of its irradia- 
tions, therefore, much of the sparkling of artful 
embellishment is lost, and the orator, who is 
speaking under its influences, will spontaneously 
produce a language marked by its native dig- 
nity : he will, as the occasion shall demand, be 
able to adopt the plainness and simplicity, or to 
rise to the loftiness and majesty that are equally 
its characteristics. He is not about either to excite 
false hopes, or to allay well grounded apprehen- 
sions, by means by which he may lead the be- 
wildered multitude into his untried schemes, or 
seduce them to applaud his visionary specula- 
tions : these subjects remain not to be worked 
upon. In the present state of a country like 
ours, the necessity of recurrence to first princi- 
ples exists no longer, and no deductions will 
now be received, however artfully introduced 
or elegantly displayed, ^that are unable to bear 
the penetrating eye of the judgments or to 
undergo the inquiries of reason. 

The solid constitutions of eloquence neverthe- 
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less remain uninjured : genius, sentiment, inform- 
ation, the elegant proprieties of language and 
the power of illustration, must still aid the 
orator; their course may be diversified, and 
their influences regulated, but they still retathi 
their proper use, and are therefore to be culti* 
vated with diligence and care. 

The true nature of eloquence is immutable ; 
it is not to be estimated by this or that parti- 
cular mode of demonstration. We have seen 
that in one age it is used to rouse the passions ; 
in another, to charm the imagination ; in a 
third, to convince the reason : but these, I re- 
peat, are only so many modes by which its end 
is displayed and attained : namely, to persuade 
or bring over adverse opinions to its own side : 
they are therefore individually no more to be 
considered as the whole of eloquence, than the 
beams of light that flow from the sun are to be 
considered individually as the orb itself. 

If, in any future period of our experience, a 
new sensation or power of the mind should arise, 
which would be a subject fitted for the in- 
fluence of eloquence, but different from our 
present passions or imagination or judgment, 
could we say with truth that in this case there 
was no room for the exertions of eloquence, be- 
cause those particular modes to which we had 
been accustomed were no longer efficacious? 
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Ought we not rather to esteem it as a new 
species of the same genus ? and, consequently^ 
endeavour to raise it to the same rank that pre- 
ceding species have held in the general estima- 
tion ? Apply this to the present doctrines that 
are received with respect to the eloquence of 
the bar, and we shall then be induced to con- 
clude that the native properties of oratory may 

be directed with effect in the exercise of that 

« 

profession. 

Thus much for this preliminary and general 
dissertation, wherein I have attempted to set the 
nature of eloquence in its true light. The bu- 
siness of the two or three next succeeding 
letters will be to apply these observations to the 
immediate point before us } and I shall hope to 
shew you satisfactorily, that a very noble and 
dignified species of eloquence may be cultivated 
and exercised in our courts of justice; and 
thence, I trust, arouse in your breast a desire to 
excel in this as well as in other accomplishments 
that may wear the appearance, and perhaps 
have obtained very justly, the reputation of a 
more solid nature. At the same time I would 
not have you mistake my meaning, by supposing 
I consider the English forum as the most excel- 
lent scene in which the powers of eloquence are 
to be displayed in addresses to the imagination, 
to the judgment, and the reason; the pulpit 
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and the parliament of England, present the 
<^portumties £br eloquence to appear in her 
highest splendour. I would nevertheless shew, 
the degree of this splendour of which the bar is 
capable. Farewel. 
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I DREW a comparison, in my last letter, be- 
tween the eloquence that would naturally 
arise in an unsettled state, and that which would 
flourish under a government, the terms of whose 
authority were clearly defined, and the admi- 
nistration of whose laws was completely under- 
stood : this comparison I shall now apply to 
the present state of this country, and of its 
juridical polity. 

Framed by the hand of human wisdom, 
cemented by the concurrence of succeeding ge- 
nerations, and strengthened by the lapse of ages, 
the laws of England have at length erected 
themselves into a system that embraces almost 
every imagined point of the personal security 
of its subjects ; but, extended as it is, and cal- 
culated for this beneficial purpose, such is the 
variety of circumstances that daily demand at- 
tention, and such consequently its numerous 
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and intricate ramifications, that it requires a 
peculiar learning, and a peculiar mode of elo- 
quence, to pursue and apply those laws to the 
wrongs they are intended to redress. 

In the course of the researches that are made 
upon such occasions, the advocate cannot fail 
sometimes to meet with cases analogous, either 
in principle or in fact, to those before him: 
from these precedents it will be a part of his 
business to draw just and proper conclusions, 
and to apply them in favour of his client, or 
against the. cause of his adversary ; and this, 
which it has been objected destroys the spirit 
of eloquence, appears to me, in conformity to 
the idea I have suggested, to lay the foundation 
for an eloquent exertion of those powers, the 
perfection of which may justly be reckoned 
among the highest honours of man. 

In an address to an English jury the pleader 
is addressing his countrymen to protect the in- 
jured, and to punish the oppressor, by the due 
administration of known and settled laws; his 
auditory are freemen, fulfilling the office of free 
laws ; their decision may affect the future pro- 
perty of thousands; they, whose estate or 
security or reputation is at stake, are men who 
are entitled by their birth-right to a clear and 
impartial distribution of justice ; the eyes of 
many, interested in these rights, are upon the 
court and upon himself; his mind will there- 
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fore be animated to the dignified fervour of a 
plain and manly eloquence, that seems to feel 
the importance of its own exertions, and that 
seeks not its elevation in empty forms and 
phrases of speech. 

In arguments on special cases the same prin- 
ciples will continue to influence the pleader, 
although his auditory will be of a different cha- 
racter; he is then directly to address the bench ; 
yet with respect to precedents, considerable 
acumen may be discovered in the choice of them, 
and judgment and closeness of reasoning in their 
application : and numerous opportunities of a 
refined, ingenious and discriminating eloquence, 
^present themselves in opposing a keen and sen- 
sible adversary; and in displaying the various let- 
ter of the law, and enforcing its spirit and 
meaning. 

In the courts of justice of tliis country also, 
the same grand principle of law is applied to the 
settlement as well of difficulties: of small pecuniary 
importance, as of those that relate to more ex- 
tensive concerns; for it is the peculiar privi- 
lege of a free country, not only that there is 
the same system of laws for the rich and for 
the poor, but also that, in the administration oi 
that system, no respect is had to persons : the 
quality therefore, and not the quantity of the 
property, is what it looks to: hence arises 
room for a display of the beauty and justice of a 
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tribunals of the country derives an additional 
dignity from the laws and from the free con- 
dition of the subject: this it is> indeed, that 
must give to eloquence its very soul j this it is 
.that will animate and exalt it far above those 
prostituted effusions of images and words which 
were too often poured forth to tickle the ears of 
a despotic judge, who decided only by those im- 
pressions, which, as they were raised in a mo- 
ment, might in a moment be destroyed. 

Of our laws, it may be said, that as a system 
they are the essence of reas6n ; like every other 
human production, they sometimes fail, but this 
weakness seems only to proclaim to us that they 
are not divine : by these laws our judges judge ; 
they are not at liberty to dispense with them, or 
to alter them. 

Our pleaders are not debarred from eloquence, 
like the Areopagites, nor are our judges left 
like the Roman to the licentiousness of a capri- 
cious equity } the decisions that are made in the 
British courts are the produce of the eloquence 
of the advocate, the integrity of the judge, and 
the wholesomeness of the law : and in the event 
of those new trials and appeals, which are freely 
granted, the final sentence is obtained through 
the same medium; the advocate must plead, 
the judge must hear, and the law, and no other 
power, must ultimately decide. Here then, at 
last, all is clear and certain : that which has 
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been thus obtained is an indubitable possession^ 
warranted by the law of the land^ than which^ 
as there is no higher power, so can it be subject 
to no individual authority or caprice. 

Another very powerful incitement to elo- 
quence in the advocate is the dignity and in* 
tegrity of those whom he addresses : to these 
high qualities I may add their extensive expe* 
rience and deep learning. The situation and 
character of his auditors will at all times influence 
the feelings of an eloquent speaker : if they 
have sagacity, and learning, and virtue, he will 
caU forth every power of his mind and of his 
body to address them in a language suitable to 
such high attainments: he will find that they 
attract responsive qualities, and he will be satis- 
fied only in proportion as these appear in the 
various parts of his address : this stimulus will 
not, therefore, fail to produce a refinement of 
language, a nerve of sentiment, a depth of dis- 
crimination, in fine, a flow of corresponding 
eloquence* 

The mibject is capable of innumerable views ; 
in whatever way it is considered, it appears 
to present to eveiy man of spirit and talents a 
field for exertion: in every department there 
18. room for the exercise of the reasoning 
powers ; scarcely any cause can be called insig- 
nificanl, ^ fteeause, from the smallest to the most 
kUptkU^ there ii the same relation to the 
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spirit of the laws; they are canvassed and 
decided upon the same principle; and it is 
only by the quantity or degree of that relation 
that they will appear to be more or less im- 
portant in the eye of a lawyer: nor is the 
motive of gain to be forgotten : men naturally 
and laudably entertain ideas of remuneration 
for their labour ; and in this respect the British 
advocate has a double motive ; his hopes of re- 
putation and of pecuniary emolument combine 
to form another most powerful source of that 
argumentative eloquence by which alone he can 
expect to succeed either for others or for him- 
self. 

If this be the case in those causes where the 
dispute relates merely to tlie civil possessions of 
the client, how much more strongly must it be 
so when his honour or his life is made the ques- 
tion? What, weight must that eloquence have 
which is employed in discriminating the various 
intricacies that usually characterize causes of 
this nature, in delineating the interwoven shades 
of moral turpitude, and in applying to these 
the laws that in vain have been prepared, of 
themselves, to meet every occasion, and to 
enter into contjest with . every circumstance of 
life : the indescribable irresistible sympathy, 
by which we are led to commiserate the subjects 
of that ill fortune from which no man can Wf 
he .is exempt, will arouse every sense, m^ poitit 
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every affection with redoubled keenness : this 
sentiment must impress the breast of the ad« 
vocate himself; it will add to the dignity and 
the pathos of his eloquence ; and he will shew 
the world that the genuine qualities of that 
science are not incompatible with the business of 
the English bar. 

It appears, therefore, that the notion which 
would separate eloquence from the employ* 
ment of the barrister ; which would persuade 
us tha>t this employment is- a mere matter of 
form and business, circumscribed within the 
limits of mechanical drudgery, or confined to 
die dull and beaten road of precedent ; which 
would insinuate that, with the age of ima- 
gination, eloquence itself has fled, is false : 
do. not suffer it, if it have any influence over 
you, to exercise that influence any longer, 
nor retain a prepossession so dishonourable 
to the profession in which you are engaged, 
and which will probably prove so injurious 
to 3rour8elf : be animated by the examples 
that are at this moment before you ; and, by 
your own example . endeavour to demonstrate 
to. your contemporaries that the study and the 
practice of the law is susceptible of eloquence ; 
that it is capable of being rendered not only a 
us^kl but an enlightening and a pleasing study : 
by doing this you will perform a valuable ser* 
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vice to yourself, to the profession and to your 
country. 

Do not tell me of the inveteracy of the pre- 
judice that you will have to oppose : not that I 
would wish you to attempt a task that is hc^e- 
less in the eye of reason ; but I know thena is a 
fashion^ in many opinions that renders them very 
easy of change, especially when they who have 
adopted them are far from being convinced of 
their truth : this is exactly the case with r^rd 
to the (pinion I am endeavouring to combat 
Truth points out in the clearest, the most em- 
phatic language, that the law is a science 
capable of eveiy liberal sentiment ; that it is, 
in every respect, so connected with men and 
the affiurs of men, that it cannot but have an 
equal connection with the grand study of the 
human heart; that it therefore requires every 
power that is estimable ; and diat the displays 
of these powers must be throu^ the medium ci 
language ; that this language .must be such, in 
every respect and in all its fbrms, as to be 
worthy of so important a subject ; atod ttccbm* 
panied by all those dispositions of deamessi 
energy, and profundity, that when combined and 
presented to the human intellect, can be sute* 
quately described only by the name of eloquence : 
this, I say, is the language df truth ; it ought 
to be yours ; make use df it; and I am ihueh 
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mistaken in Ae estimate I have formed of the 
^niuB and good sense of my young countty* 
men, if the pr^udices they may entertain will not 
presently give way, and the flame of emulation, 
when once lighted up, bam strongly in their 
lx>8oms« 

Having thus observed upon the nature of do* 
quence, both with respect to its general rehu 
tioo to society in its different states, and to 
its particular connec^on with the juridical sys* 
tern of this country ; and having thus attempted, 
as far at least as appear^ necessary to my aim, 
to demonstrate that the practice of our courts 
is susceptible of eloquence, I proceed more 
minutely to examine in what particulars the ad- 
vocate ought to be prepared for the exercise of 
Us forensic talents. 
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J THINK it has appeared in the course of 
our late investigation, that all the constituent 
qualities of eloquence may, in their turns, bd 
exhibited by a British advocate, who has the 
honour of his prqles^on at heart ; I therefore 
now proceed to consider by what rules and in 
what proportions they may be exercised, so as; 
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at the same time, to give the subject all the 
force it has a capacity to receive, without over- 
stepping those boundaries which every subject 
marks out to the eye of a discriminating judg- 
ment ; and I shaU speak first of the imagination. 

It has been observed, that, although the efiiip 
sions of a prolific imagination have, from the 
influence of various circumstances, given way to 
the superior powers of reason, they have still 
retained a certain degree of subordinate interest, 
and may be permitted to enliven and adorn 
those addresses, which, nevertheless, are neces- 
sarily pointed to the judgment: it therefore 
remains to be seen how far, in the exercise of 
his professional talents, a barrister ought either 
to restrain or give a loose to imagination. 

In order to form a correct idea on this head, he 
must, I apprehend, consider very, attentively the 
local circumstances of his situation ; for as the 
component parts of every whole must bear a 
relation to each other in some degree, so must 
that relative capacity be marked by certain cha- 
racters appropriate to the design. Now a case 
that has been finally decided in a legal tribunal, 
is a complete whole, of which the component 
parts are, the ofience or wrong, the defence, the 
reparation, and the terms in which these are to 
be made known to the comprehension : these 
terms necessarily consist of words and figures : 
which are consequently related to the circum* 
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Stances they are to explain ; they must, there- 
fore, bear an exact proportion to them, if they 
are intended to produce a good effect. 

Suppose, for instance, you were to address a 
jury upon a case wherein the situation of the par- 
ties was of a nature that precluded any possibility 
of mighty wrong to either, and the recompence 
for which could not, therefore, amount to a 
very extensive demand ; it will, nevertheless, 
be of moment that, even here, the influence of 
the imagination should be ascertained, because 
it is this which prompts the sentiment, the lan- 
guage, and the manner ; all which it is the busi- 
ness of the judgment to regulate and correct* 
In what light would you view it ? First of all, 
you would consider that there is a positive 
injury sustained by your client ; secondly, that 
this injury may be grievous to him, though, by 
the comparisons which men of business naturally 
form, it may appear of small concern to a jury^ 
and thirdly, that whatever the real extent of the 
injury may be, it has, by right, a demand of re- 
paration : what is the office of the imagination 
in a task like this ? 

In the first place, you have to state the case 
of your client in a plain relation of the circum- 
stances ; the language appropriate to this subject 
must be simple and nervous, easy of com|>rehen« 
sion, and clear from all extraneous allusions : as 
the facts involve in themselves little chance of 

p 4 
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evil consequence to any persons except the par- 
ties engaged in the dispute, so they ought to be 
introduced in their own natural order, with- 
out affected pomp of phrase or action : the 
imagination should not be busy to prompt a 
laboured exordium, or to appear in violent 
gestures of the body, or excessive agitation of 
the features, or in any other mode that should 
mislead the mind to expect some matter of high 
importance ; such a misapplication of language 
and manner would not fail to draw down ri. 
dicule upon yourself, and, perhaps, it might 
endanger, in some degree, the cause of your 
unfortunate client. 

Secondly, you have a consequence to draw 
from the statement you have made; namely, 
that an injury has been sustained by your client: 
here the imagination may be permitted to have 
a little rein ; it may point out a r^resentation 
of the nature of every Englishman's property, 
of the relation it bears to the laws, of the viola- 
tion of that relationship, and other topics of a 
similar kind; but all this must be effected under 
the influence of a chastised ardour : the eye must 
not pierce keenly, or the heart ^pear to be 
aflfected deeply ; the language must partake of 
this ameliorated quality: it may be that of warm 
expostulati<m, but must not pretend to a lofty 
and dignified tone of expression; much less 
must it aSect the shrillness of exclamation, or 
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the tremulous note of the pathetic : with all 
this, the form of the countenance and deport- 
ment of the whole frame must agree : the il- 
lustrations must be drawn from easy, and per^ 
haps, somewhat familiar images ; for what man, 
even of the most common understanding, would 
endure to reflect that he had been viewing, with 
eager eyes, the violent emotions, and listening, 
with erected ears, to the high-sounding phrases 
of an orator, who had no greater end to answer 
than to obtain from him a verdict, by which 
some obscure individual of the community was 
to obtain forty shillings damages ? 

Thirdly, although the injury you have sus« 
tained is small, and you have not pretended, 
by an inflated language, to give it an import* 
ance that it does not intrinsically possess, still it 
is of sufficient consequence to excite the atten- 
tion of the jury, and to claim the protection of 
the law : here, perhaps, the imagination has a 
further liberty ; it may be allowed to depicture, 
in language of an animated key, the equity of 
those laws which are thus administered, even at 
the very fi>untain, to the poorest suitor ; it may 
set forth the value of that right, by which the 
present case, of an extent comparatively insig* 
niflcant, claims attention and redress; it may 
trace this right to a source by which men may 
be able to appretiate it : but, in this point, the 
iMuMice of the imagination must not be suflfered 
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to produce an elaborate harangue : how incon- 
gruous would that appear, when the cause and 
the end are reflected upon for a moment: 
you would not employ a lever to raise a feather : 
a single figure, or one or two well-connected 
sentences properly applied, will probably fulfil 
every purpose the imagination will have to effect 
in a case like this. 

What I have given you for an example, with 
respect to the government of the imagination, 
must be applied to all the varieties of importance 
which will inevitably characterise the causes 
that occur in the course of a lengthened prac- 
tice; and it will be not unworthy of observ- 
ation how many shades of the influence of ima- 
gination will arise, as it were, from this va^ 
riety, and be applicable to an adequate repre- 
sentation of rising degrees of loss, of oppression, 
and of injustice. 

But in arguments addressed to the bench you 
will have more immediately to consider the 
high authorities whom you address': I men« 
tion this the more particularly, because the 
judgment of young men is here frequently 
misled : impressed (and very justly impressed) 
with an awe of the dignity of a court of judi- 
cature, their minds imbibe a solemn cast that 
will communicate itself to the tone of th^ voice, 
the turns of the countenance, and to every 
gesture of the body: this, by d^ees, de 
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generates into habit ; and when these impres*- 
sions, through a long intercourse with the sub* 
ject, continue no longer, or, at least, are 
greatly abated, the solemnity of tone and fea* 
ture remain, and, by long usage, communicate 
themselves insensibly alike to the most important 
and most insignificant occasions : and the rea- 
son of this is, the imagination is let wildly loose ; 
consequently, by assigning to it its proper office, 
the evil will either be wholly prevented or pre- 
sently removed I under the impression I have 
mentioned, the imagination is busy in creating 
figures and forms of language adapted to its 
mistaken estimation of the dignity of the au- 
dience; whereas the nature of the subject 
alone ought to regulate these things. Anxious 
to manifest liis reverence for the assembly he 
is to address, the young speaker conceives he 
cannot be too select or too elevated in his illus« 
trations ; utterly forgetful of the nature of his 
case, and of the effect that his pleading is in- 
tended to produce. 

fiut you will ask, can a barrister, with any 
propriety, use low and familiar language in 
addressing a court of justice : and if not, to 
what purpose I have introduced this consider- 
ation so particularly? I answer, that a great 
deal depends upon the air with which language 
is uttered; from this, the plainest forms of 
speech may derive a grace, whilst on the other 
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hand} the best constructed periods may be ren- 
dered insipid and vulgar : I have therefore a 
further purpose to answer by impressing on the 
student this last consideration ; an aptitude to 
the cultivation of that attic ease, that he may 
neither disgust by an affected and ill-timed 
pomp of expression, nor offend by vulgarity and 
rudeness. 

In the court of chancery, the subjects of the 
advocate's eloquence are generally of a more 
abstruse learning than those which occur at Nisi 
Frius J but even here the powers of the imagin- 
ation are Qot wholly excluded: in this court 
the decision of the judge is always dictated by a 
mingled principle, if I may so express myself, 
of legal and moral equity ; he is therefore to be 
addressed partly on the ground of established 
law and precedent, and partly on the reason 
of the thing: now this latter takes its com- 
plexion from circumstances upon which the 
ims^nation may be suffered somewhat to dilate ; 
such as the various species of injustice by which 
men usually wrong each other; the accid^its 
of life, which, though they cannot be foreseen 
or prevented, may nevertheless be ameliorated 
in their consequences ; the distresses incident 
to these accidents ; and many others which, by 
proper attention, yoil will discern: here the 
powers of a man may be perceived : he will work 
up these representations, to strengthen and en* 
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force the reasob of lus^claims, with an art pecu* 
liajf to the eloquent ; he will disc^n the extent 
of his opportunity, and while his imagination is 
permitted to dictate a language of animated 
anger or reproach, or expostulation, he will 
still remember, that its office is a subordinate 
one, and that it is particularly subject to the 
restraints and corrections of the jud^ent. . 

If this be true with respect to the court of 
diancery, itis equally so with respect to all those 
other courts which do not decide wholly upon 
the principles of the common law, up to the 
highest seat of judicature in the country, the 
house of peers ; with only this addition, that as 
they are most of them courts of appeal, a more 
enlarged retrospect arises, and consequently 
there is the greater room for the imagination to 
expand. 

In our courts of criminal justice, the fedings 
are sometimes with l^e greatest propriety ad- 
dressed ; but as the course of those courts al^ 
lows not of reply on the part of the ptisoneir 
(^Lcept in cases of high treason), the imogitt*' 
ation is sufficiently curbed by the si^gestiont of 
humanity, whidi will not permit a man to^ert 
lib utmost force against an unfortunate feikm 
rnbject whose very situation at the bar ifitff 
fometimes o(f itself be deemed aiei esipiitftM 
^ hk offence : upon tlM paarticplar bno^ ^ 
ymxr ptof«si6n I will not tIttMfertt 4wtU^ Iwtf 
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content myself with obsehdngt that experience 
has clearlj shewn that the imagination has 
sometimes produced, in these painful exercises, 
no inferior specimens of legal eloquence. 

I have thus endeavoured to point out to 
you, in the best manner I can, the office of the 
imagination in the oratory of die English bar ; 
and you must, in reflecting upon this subject, 
perceive two things : first, that they are wrong 
who consider the business of our courts as in- 
capable of any considerable flights of eloquence, 
as far as the imagination is concerned; and, 
secondly, the superiority of the reasoning and 
argumentative powers over those of the imagin- 
ation in this system of elocution. 

I must confess to you, that I am very earnest 
to conquer a prejudice which brings the pro- 
fession of the law into great disrepute. Wliat 
a transporting circumstance of my life would it 
be should I be able to subdue it ; could I per-, 
suade you, and my other young countiymen 
who are going to the bar, that the situation of 
an advocate may rank among the most honour- 
able upon earth ; but that whilst eloquence, 
urbanity, and integrity are forgotten in the pur-, 
suit, it will lead them only to a more marked 
and universal contempt! Why are the great 
naflies whidi once adorned the British courts of 
justice remeihbered no longer, or, if remem-^ 
\t^n^ wmeukhexed with neglect? They wh<> 
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remam must, in the course of human life, pre- 
sently depart: whence then this indifference 
to such bright examples? Let us not be una- 
nimous to establish the opinions of those who 
hold that sterility, cunning, and impudence 
must unite to form the character of a successful 
lawyer. Adieu. 
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^HE office of the imagination being thus 
ascertained, we proceed to investigate that 
of the judgment. 

This faculty of the mind, which we term the 
judgment, comprehends by far the noblest and 
most useful powers of our nature : those of the 
imiagination are more extensive, but at the 
same time visionary; they are more gay and 
alluring, but they are also delusive: the one 
analyses and coxrects ^ our ideas ; the other is 
the progenitor of wild and dissipated fimcies : 
die former is vigilant in discovering the truths 
and will lead .us up to it with a steady 
hand; the latter is almost ever employed in 
4icfktmg deliglMfiilf but fallacious. scenes; tiie^ 
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judgment ought therefore ever to he the 
regulating, and the imagination the regulated 
principle* 

With respect to the connection of the judg* 
ment with the subject immediately before us» I 
observe, that its office has a twofold relation ; 
first, to the pleadings of the advocate, and 
then to the decision of the judge : hence my 
position, that the eloquence of the bar is a 
species of eloquence, which addresses princi- 
pally the reason of its auditors ; which seeks to 
draw its deductions from the application of the 
law to clear and established facts, rather than 
from the chimeras of a heated fancy. 

As far as the reputation and real success of an 
English advocate is concerned, it is of the 
utmost consequence that he possess a dear and 
settled judgment in respect to the real nature 
of things, to their adaptation, and to the choice 
of language adequate to every circumstance and 
occasion. 

I would ask, in the first j^bce, how that 
advocate would i4>pear, who should stand up 
in a court of judicature, without having ac» 
qtured a ctear comprehension of the nature 
•f his dase, and of its vbrious parts and cir«- 
QtiiDStances : wandering irom this to that pert 
of his subject, unable to discern what part 
i» produge, and what to retain: fixing by 
dUAce upon some weak or ditjointod 
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and tfaen» with an unmeaning solemnity, dmg^ 
ging it forth as the main support : of his 
cause ; discovering his mistake only by the 
impatience of his auditors, and covered with 
confusion at a sense of his inability to rectify it ; 
unwilling, however, to terminate his ' efforts 
abruptly, he has recourse to his imagination; 
and this only serves to make his weakness ' the 
more conspicuous : his uncertainty increases ; 
he continues to heap words upon words without 
meaning or end: now, in all the violence of 
anger, he declaims upon the injustice, but of 
what he cannot tell : now he would argue ; but 
like a man talking in his sleep, he has no siiigle 
certain position on which to found his argument: 
now he would complain, now remonstrate, now 
intreat, till, at length, his i^eech becomes a 
chaos, and nothing but his silence can restore 
him, and those whom he addresses, to regularity 
and the light. 

He, therefore, who is destitute of these 
powers of the judgment, and who, consequently, 
understands nothing of their application and 
office, is in a very unhappy case as a legal orator : 
he is to address men well informed, and matured- 
by experience in all matters of discrimination and 
reason, who know how to estimate things upon 
the first yiew, and who are secretly very little, 
inclined to pay attention to a weaker who- is 
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deficient in this grand quality of forensic elo- 
quence: and these persons you will remember, are 
placed in seats of authority, whence every look 
•nd every sentiment has weight with the «ir. 
rounding public ; so that tiie feelings and the 
interest of the speaker, are equally involved in 
the consequences of his want of judgment. 

How difierent from this humiliating situation 
is that of the argumentatively eloquent pleader : 
he has learnt to distinguish the important from 
the unimportant, the real from the imaginary, 
the true from the false : by understanding the 
office of the judgment in subjects of legal ora- 
tory, he avoids the disgrace of trusting to an 
unbridled imagination: he knows that words, 
however highly sounding, that figures, however 
captivating, will avail little in influencing the 
judgments of those who are boimd to decide by 
the doctrines of established laws, and who will 
judge by the rules of trutli and reason : he re- 
flects that the puerilities of declamation have 
long resigned their power to philosophical realities 
in the courts of English jurisprudence, and that 
Ab studies of the persons who preside there 
have been directed to the establishment of their 
talents in a rational and investigating eloiquence ; 
he therefore directs his utmost powers to sue* 
ceed in this honourable path : and order, brevil^t 
and persj^cuity will mark all his speeches; 
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every circumstance that can aid, or that may 
injure his argument, is properly considered and 
disposed : this is brought forward, whilst that is 
partly produced and partly hidden with an art 
peculiar to a sound judgment; in short, all is 
plain, clear, and obvious "; no time is wasted in 
circumlocutory and painful explanations : and 
the attention of the judge accompanies the 
advocate through all the stages of his reason- 
ing. 

But the office of the judgment, in this respect, 
is not confined to discrimination of circum- 
stances, or their mere arrangement : when they 
are brought together in the mind and memory 
of the pleader, it will teach him how to adapt 
them in the way of dilation or compression : 
Thus, for instance, is he engaged in a cause 
which, though important in the consequences of 
its decision, is yet not involved in much in- 
tricacy, either of moral or legal circumstance ; 
it must, however, be supported and explained 
by some adducement of facts, and by arguments : 
these he will bring forward in their order, and 
dispose of them with care and attention : but 
he will not labour at them ; he will not, with 
an important deliberation, and with a look fore- 
boding great proftmdity of disquisition, pro- 
duce, an elaborate succession of positions and 
deductions to demonstrate that which is self- 
evidentf even though it be the most prominent 
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circumstance of his case: nor, on the other 
hand, will he run over with a puerile haste those 
arguments upon which the very essence and spirit 
of hi9 cause depend. 

From all these faults a well formed judgment 
will save the pleader ; of how great importance 
it is therefore to improve this admirable faculty, 
I need not surely say : at the same time it may 
be remarked, that this is not the work of an 
hour; many efforts, much application, long 
experience, and, I may add, great natural 
strength of intellect, are necessary to efiect it. 
It will be urged perhaps, that these are ac- 
cidents which seldom unitedly happen to any 
man : granted : but few men are in the com- 
mon nature of things calculated to adorn the 
science they profess : this, however, is beside our 
question ; the terms of which propose, that the 
judgment has an office to fulfil essential to the 
perfection of legal eloquence. Now every 
man who professes to become an advocate, ac- 
cording to the principle I laid down in a former 
letter, professes impliedly to fulfil the terms upon 
which that character is founded : one of these 
terms is eloquence, and one of the constituent 
parts of eloquence is a clear judgment ; he, 
therefore, who has not a clear judgment cannot 
possess eloquence, and he who has not eloquence 
leaves one of the primary terms of his profes* 
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sional agreement unfulfilled ; and the corollary 
is proportionate inferiority and disgr&ce. 

Language is the last thing I propose to 
consider, at present, among the subjects of the 
powers of the judgment; : and in this I shall 
include all the external signs of eloquence by 
which the passions are demonstrated and attach* 
ed, and by which alone we are enabled to 
communicate our own sentiments, and to influ- 
ence those of others. 

Whenever the judgment fills up the office for 
which it is designed with respect to legal elo- 
quence, it will influence the language of the 
speaker; it will give it a simple, yet a digni- 
fied tone } it will render it plain to the most 
bounded capacity, yet acceptable to the most at- 
tic ear ; it will banish equaUy the unmeaning in- 
sipidity of dulness, and the proud inflations 
and pert niceties of pedantry and self-conceit : 
nor does it stop here : it regulates every motion 
of the body; and the features of the face, by 
which so much is expressed, are subject to its 
laws ; it gives to the one every decent and ne- 
cessary grace, and to the other all that variety 
of animation which never fails to interest the 
hearer; it restrains every unnatural violence, 
and repels every disgusting eccentricity. 

I have spoken of the judgment as the regula^ 
tor of .the imagination f but it has a pecuharly 
important province in respect of the 
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in our courtSi wherein the imagination has lit- 
tle or no cpncern : I mean the examination of 
witnesses; and although this does not come 
within the idea we are apt to form of elo- 
quence, yet as it is a very extensive and im- 
portant duty, and is immediately under the 
jurisdiction of the judgment, of whose office 
we are now treating, it does not appear improper 
to introduce some mention of the connection 
between them in this place. 

If the judgment be not intimately consulted 
in the performance of this duty, very enormous 
errors will ensue : nor will this appear at all 
wonderful, when we consider the natural and 
artful intricacies of the himian mind, and the 
necessity that exists for accurately tracing them, 
if we would discover the truth. In the prose- 
cution of this task, the most brilliant talents of 
the fancy will little aid us ; its success depends 
upon the powers of the judgment, which first of 
all mark out the proper path, and then unceas- 
ingly pursue it. 

Where the judgment prevails, it will prevent 
all impertinent and trifling questions, dero- 
gatory from the true dignity of the advocate 
to ask, and unworthy of an Englishmban to 
answer : it will not oppress the timid, nor mis- 
lead the unwary; it will, nevertheless, strike 
bome to the heart ; it will detect the prevari- 
cating, and repress the froward witness i it wiU 
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search to the inmost soul, and with an inresisti* 
ble arm, drag forth the reluctant confession to 
the light : it will teach the bosom it inhabits to 
scorn the impulses of a low and vulgar cunning ; 
but it will, at the same time, awaken to • erery 
prudential maxim, and give vigour to every 
cautious sentiment. 

I might enlarge upon this topic almost with, 
out end ; but I wish to instruct without being 
tedious to you. 

Let us pause a moment, and take a tran- 
sient retrospect of what we have advanced re^ 
specting legal eloquence. 

In these views of the general nature of 
eloquence, we have found that it is calculated 
for the purpose of persuasion ; we have* seen 
that this purpose is attained in various ways, 
according to the fashions and opinions of difierw 
ent ages : and it appears, after makings all due 
allowance for physical influences, that in pro- 
portion as the sound principles of law and go- 
vernment are understood, and their forms es- 
tablished in any country, the mode of eloquence 
^est calculated to produce a good effect will 
be that which is addressed to the judgment; 
and we have perceived that eloquence is a 
genus which may be diversified into variety of 
species. 

From this general statement of our doctrine^ 
we have proceeded to an ap^cation of it to our 
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own country ; which we have found well calca^ 
lated in these respects, and, I may here also add, 
in the native diq>osition of its inhabitants, to be 
impressed by these reasoning and argumenta* 
tive modes of eloquence. Among the modem 
nations of Europe, thes6 modes of eloquence 
have not obtained; and what is the reason? 
However elegant their manners, or sublime their 
genius may be, they by no means appear to have 
arrived at that stabiUty of government, or at 
those perspicacious views of juridical tnith, 
which characterise our own country. Thence 
we have gone on to examine how far the busi- 
ness and forms of our courts of judicature are 
fiiehdly to the exhibition of that peculiar mode 
of eloquence, from which, although the coolness 
of analytical demonstration may form its grand 
constituent principle, the fervour of the imagi- 
nation is by no means banished. ' 

And now what conclusion shall we draw from 
this investigation? For my part, I solemnly 
protest to yoa, I have no other aim than to 
establish a right judgment, to exalt our profes- 
sion in the estimation of its friends, and to se<- 
cure it against the attacks of its enemies. Does 
the English bar furnish to the advocate no op- 
portunities of a pleasing and animated elo- 
quence ? Must his mouth be for ever closed ? 
,his ear for ever shut to every sound of harmony ? 
Are^the causes that come before its tribunals 
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universally of so*base a nature that they cannot 
produce any sentiment but that of subtlety or bold-* 
ness ? Is^ its atmosphere so truly Boeotian, that 
no ray of light can penetrate its gloom ? If 
there be any ground for so foul an aspersion, 
let us, at least, endeavour to clear it away ; let 
us demonstrate to the man of letters, of inte« 
grity, and of talent, that a British court of jus- 
tice affords a fair field for exertion.. But, I 
repeat, it depends upon the professors of the 
law to do this, and to wipe off an unworthy 
odium, whichy whether it be founded jn fals^ 
hood or in truth, will affect them with the 
world ; and it can be removed only by an unremit- 
ting and universal example of truth, of honour, 
of urbanityi^. and of wisdom. 

Having thus spoken of the offices of the inuu 
gination and the judgment in regard to legal 
eloquence, I will specifically, but cursorily, treat 
of those mental and personal qualities which are 
calculated to give effect to their influences. Nor, 
I trust, will you consider this as impertinei^t to 
our main design ; for although I am aware that 
he who possesses a sound judgment wiU pre^ 
sently discover the importance of the par- 
ticulars upon which I propose to comment, and 
which do in truth flow from it, yet it may not 
be wholly unnecessary sometimes to remind 
those of their duty who already know it ; and to 
those who know it not, it cannot be too par- 
ticularly di^layed. FareweL 
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THE judgment and the imagination are ob« 
viously the constituent parts df eloquence ; 
without them nothing considerable wUl ever 
be atchieved by any man who may attempt to 
sustain the character of an orator, or, to con* 
fine the description to our subject, of an ad- 
vocate in the British courts of justice: but 
these are silent and secret principles, and in- 
visible to human investigation; they are dis- 
covered only through the palpable mediums of 
speech and action, and by the diverse charac- 
ters that mark these ensigns of the internal 
state of the mind. It will not therefore^ I 
hope, be displeasing or useless to investigate, 
for a few moments, the advantages that arise 
from possessing the talent of speech and action ; 
the disadvantages that, on the contrary, result 
from the want of them, and the means by which 
they may be attained and improved. And, 
first, of the faculty of speech. 

A man may have acquired by commendable 
industry vast stores of valuable learning, he 
may possess from nature a vigorous mind; but 
he may still want that faculty * of speech which 
we . denommate, properly enough, fluency: be- 
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cause 0uch faculty is indeed no necessary con- 
sequence of those valuable qualities, and it is 
therefore important to acquire and improve it 
by actual labour. 

True it is, that many of the most pleasing and 
important arts of life do not absolutely require 
fluency in order to attain perfection in them ; 
such are poetry, music, painting, the science of 
physic, and the profession of arms: the. his- 
tory of our own, and of other countries, abounds 
with instances of poets, musicians, painters, 
physicians, and soldiers, who have left behind 
them monuments of their genius, their learning 
and their courage, that will never fail to e^ 
cite, the admiration of posterity ; but; who have 
sometimes so miserably failed to esipress them- 
selves in any thing like a series of extemporap 
neous language, as to excite no little wonder 
in the minds of contemplative pien at this 
strange discordance between the powers of 
thought, and those of expression : on the other 
hand, there are professions, of a most ex^ 
cellent and honourable nature, in which the 
progress to eminence is retarded if not entirely 
stopped by the failure of the powers of extem- 
poraneous eloquence. 

Amongst these is to be nxunbered, in a very 
especial manner, the profession of the law : in the 
business of the courts, much depends upon ease 
and fluency of speech : two circumstances have 
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rendered this talent peculiarly necessary; the 
variety and the instantaneousness of the occa- 
sions : hence not only tersehess and elegance 
are required from the advocate upon important 
and elaborate matters, but a quickness of ex- 
pression also, calculated for short and shrewd 
debate ; for you must have observed that there 
are numberless occasions, in the course of prac- 
tice, in which a readiness of observation and re- 
ply have stood him in better stead, than all that 
the most solid powers of the judgment combined 
at that moment could perform. We are apt to 
be caught by that activity of speech, which, al- 
though, as it is oflen the talent of an inferior 
mind, is not to be regarded as the standard of 
great powers; but will frequently be advantageous 
and indeed necessary in the course of business. 
The minds of very few men are patient of long 
or thorough investigation, even where the thing 
in contemplation requires it ; much less will 
it be endured where tiie determinate quality 
of the subject is lightness and velocity: for 
this reason, I have seen much impatience in a 
court where a man of superior understanding, 
but of a deliberative turn, and slow of speech, 
has been many minutes gravely combating the 
trivial position of some artful adversary, who, 
though his inferior in every other respect, knew 
he could conquer him in this : in such a case, to 
what end served his profundity : however valu« 
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able it might be on another occaaion, at this 
moment no man attended to il but with pain 
and reluctance : where ten words ot' a gay and 
lively import would have abashed his adversary^ 
and procured him a triumph, five hundred have 
been uttered with prodigious labour only to pro* 
duce him vexation and defeat. 

Again, in the examination of witnesses fluency 
is a very happy talent : many questions, very 
excellent and pointed to the matter in hand 
have utterly lost their force before all the words 
of which they are composed hiave entirely quit- 
ted the mouth of the speaker : the right of in- 
terrogation generally presupposes a degree of 
authority in the interrogator ; and authority is 
accompanied with dignity, and dignity produces 
awe in the mind of the hearer ; now authority 
is finn, and dignity is equable and easy in its 
terms : if then, a man invested with this autho- 
rity of interrogation faulter and hesitate for 
words, it is generally understood to be a sign of 
fear or weakness, which, when contrasted with 
the idea of authority, immediately produces con* 
tempt ; and he who contemns another will not 
often be very solicitous to answer his questions 
with care. It is true the dread of his oath or of 
the court may induce a witness to speak the 
truth ; but the common feelings of vaoity in a man 
win not permit such a source^ when it is the oviy^ 
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<me, to prove very satisfactory either to the ad* 
vocate or his client. 

Art interested witness, in the hands of a ready 
examiner, even though he be not otherwise a 
man of great parts, will frequently be surprised 
out of the truth which he had determined to 
hide: a number and variety of questions^ 
running one on the heels of another, amaze 
and fri^ hten him ; he Conceives there are mul- 
titudes yet behind ; he concludes that all his 
secrets are discovered ; he confesses every thing 
in mere despair. 

Not such is the influence of the advocate who, 
with greater mental powers, is deficient in this 
useful and necessary facility; his judgment 
points out, with little difBcultyj perhaps the 
questions that are proper to be asked, but by 
some unhappy influence, he has no adequate 
expressions at command : this very want of 
words, produces not only hesitation, but, in the 
eadj questions full of words, and arriving with 
difficulty at the proposed point : while all this is 
preparing, what is the witness about ? depend 
upon it he does not suffer this leisure to pass un- 
employed; he is framing answers, by which he 
may hope at once to elude confession and per- 
plex his loitering examiner. 

Here, therefore, every thing is lost ; the truth, 
o£ all things the most material, the time of the 
court, and the reputation of the advocate ; and» 
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what 18 extremely mortifyiiig, in addition, fidse 
conclusions are apt to be drawn, and unjust di»« 
tinctions made; for mankind will judge by 
what they see and hear: they seldom take 
much pains to dive into the internal construe^ 
tion of the mind; they are therefore delighted 
with that which is obvious to the sense ; nor w9| 
they pay much attention to the propriety of their 
attachments or disgusts. It behoves men of 
understanding, therefore, to add some degree of 
embellishment to the judgment ; not they alone» 
society is also concerned ; their supineness may 
occasion great injustice to themselves and a very 
false notion of excellence in the world. 

But it is not in the colloquial departments 
(mly that fluency of speech is necessary to the 
lawyer ; in those elaborate addresses, of which 
an established practice produces numberless oc- 
casions in the superior courts, it is highly essen- 
tial to possess the power of plenitude and va- 
riety of expression : to combine with these 
a close attention to the subject in discussion, 
i8,v indeed, the act of a master; but it is a 
possible act. Subjects of litigation are sub- 
jects in which the interests, the feelings, and 
the humours of men are concerned; he, there- 
fore, who has the faculty of ready speech will 
be able to render even the harangues of bu- 
siness in seme degree pleasing and intei^sting ; 
and this is-eertainly very necessary, for notwith^t 
standing the apparentselfishness of people in what 
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concerns their own welfare^ it is not without dif- 
ficulty that they bend a continued attention to a 
long and methodical investigation of it. A 
superficial man, even in cases of importance, if 
he possess liveliness and rapidity, will be 
often more welcome than the hesitating te- 
dious man of judgment. Those observations 
that axe casually made in common life are de- 
monstrative rather of a general sentiment than 
of a particular opinion, and they are commonly 
true. How often do people say, when describing 
a speaker, << Why, to be sure there is not much 
*< depth in him, but then, he is never at a loss ; 
'< he speaks charmingly ; his words seem always 
" ready !" On the other hand — « I cannot 
** bear to hear that man : I dare say he is a 
*^ very wise man ; but he keeps me in constant 
pain; he seems always so much in want of 
words, that absolutely one expects he will 
<< every moment stop in the middle of his 
« speech* I would rather give up my cause 
" than be bound to hear that man speak fre- 
" quently.** Now I say this is a very connnon 
sentiment, expressed by the vulgar, indeed, but 
by which the wise man is not wholly unafiected ; 
and, perhaps, I shall be forgiven if I say, that 
it is not by the sufirage of the wise alone that the 
advocate rises in his profession. 

I shall be under no pain lest you should mis^ 
l^e me as laying down these general observa^ 
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ttons as true in their dWn nature ; Vfhea I a&id 
they vfere true, I only meant in the light of ex- 
pressing a cocnmoh opinion. If 1 were to be 
askied whethetl I preferred the superficial lively 
man, or the slow man 'of judgment, I would 
answer, ♦'If I ebnsult my ears and my imagiha-> 
•*.» tioB, the former j but- if I appeal ta reason,* 
" the latter/' This question, however, would 
only arise upon the ground of the impossibility 
of the union of the solid and the livdy talents y 
a principle by no means incontrovertible. 

Besides, there is another advantage attend* 
ing this faculty : men who have accustomed 
themselves to speak with fluency generally 
know better how and when to coiiclude than 
their tardy brethren: for it is not universally' 
true, that those who speak with 'pain are* in' 
haste to make an end. Persons ' "who '^re ' con- 
scious of any defect, iare usually very indiistribiis 
to convince the world that they do ndt labduf' 
under it : 'the advocate, 'therefore, who has eveVy 
word to seek^ will prolong the deaipfclh',' to Con- 
vince his auditory that it is needless^; 'this is art; 
but, acting more from nature, he?' cohtifriues'^io 
speak, because he continually finds he has le^ 
much imsaid; in short, he sees' the point it 

* I ft 

wMcfa he ought to aim," but knbW not hbW lb* 
get at it; he has jU^t ideas of tlife'subject Hfe'fJ' 
htodEtlg, but the aSiSequatb expiiek^ibri'elM^s iJik; 
gttap. Tit6 ready spekker, it is tfiife, 'iS'4^' to- 
ft 
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talkt becaiiis^ he fin4s it e^sy j but then he has, 

perhs^s, som^ jealousy of reputation about him ; 

a^d when he has said a remarkably good things 

will leave off that he mfiy not injure it Thus 

contrary is the effect from its apparent cause; 

but in reality both the one and the other of these 

effects participate ip the same nature, and spring 

firom on^ common source. 

It remains now, to shew that fluency may be 

acquired and improved ; and then to speak of 

the methods by .which this desirable end may be 

attained. 

As to the first of these propositions, I am 

aware it may be objected, that in our omtu age 

we have had several great lawyers who have not 

been remarkable for their powers of speech : I 

will grant this, and add too, that their names 

will be ever had in most honourable remem- 

brance : and it may be further said, that if these 

powers had been of great importance, or could 

have been attained, they would not have been 

neglected by these noble characters : but, with* 

put remarking that tl^ fashion of the age in 

which some of these men have lived may not 

have been very friendly to eloquence, I answer, 

that, on the other hand, m^y exalted l^al 

characters within our own remembrance have 

derived no small proportion of their fame from 

this source of elocution, and have laboured in 

its cultivation as though they were convinced of 
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its importance : here th^i we stand upcm equal 
ground : but we do not stop here ; froin that 
which has been done, a positive consequence may 
be drawn ; but that which has not been done is a 
mere n^ative) and can iumish n6 proof: plainly^ 
then it a^^ars, that if the hmnfan mind has»; 
dir^^ngfa any medium whatever, manifesti^d cer*i 
tain pow^ in one instance, every being that 
partakes of the same nature may be supposed to 
be capable^' in some degree or other, of similar 
powers ; and if the exertion of those powers 
has in on^ instance been considered as ain excel- 
lence, why should it bo thought unnecessary in 
another ? * Upon this prindple it is we see that 
wlien tELin bbcome gregarious in various classes, 
the individuals of each class possess in common, 
similar arts and turns of manners, the possession 
of which arises not so much from any particular 
innate talents, as from the influence of birth, 
education, and other fortuitous circumstances ; 
and whidi the individuals of another class, who 
are engaged in different pursuits, might have 
possessed as completely, and have exercised as 
succes^UUy under sinnlar influences* 

fluracy of speech I conceive to be an art» 
and, like any other art, it is to be acquired by 
obMrvatibn and diligence. The faculty of 
uttering sounds is a native property, and can- 
not be acqiwed any more than a certain tone of 
voice^ or height of figure, or any other incident 
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6f the animal oeconomy ; but to speak quickly 
or slowly, in this or in that key» is as much a 
mode as walking or running, opening or shut- 
ting our eyes, or performing any other mechanic 
cal movement of the body. The powers of the 
mind are, in their own nature, strong and active; 
its inclinations, on the contrary, are usually 
averse from much exertion ; but the powers are 
its native properties, and are derived immediately 
from the Deity ; the inclinations are modes, and 
may be gained or lost by the influence of a 
thousand external cireumstances. Now, many 
of the qualities of* the body depend not so much 
upon the powers as upon the inclinations of the 
mind ; and, among others, this mode of speCich 
which we call fluency :. when the sluggish men* 
tal propensities prevail, they, are manifested by 
a thousand -slow and' heavy movements of the 
body : and if there be. no motive to greater ex- 
ertion from. interest or emulation, they will, in 
time, form a rooted and inveterate habit* 

On the other hand, place a man thus under 
the dominion of inertiou, among persons whose 
minds are active, or once make him cleaHy per- 
ceive that his interests are at stake, the powers 
of his mind will slumber no longer; they will 
burst the bands by which the inclinations have 
bound them ; and when once thoroughly roused, 
they will induce activity of motion^ speech, 
and every other action of the body : were this 
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ttniversally the case, all men would be active, 
but in difierent degrees, according to the differu 
ent proportions of their mental or physical 
strength* 

But a less obvious motive than any of these 
will produce this change of modes. Let a man 
who is, as we usually say, naturally slow of 
speech, move a considerable time among meii c^ 
a lively expression, and he will insensibly acquire 
corresponding habits ; this may be improved, as 
in the preceding instance, up to the extent of his 
mental activity. 

I do not say so much on this head, because I 
have any public or vefy strong argument to op* 
pose, but because 1 would meet private scruples, 
and remove, if possible, private prejudices : I 
have not, therefore, enlarged beyond what this 
end appeared to require ; I have not even ac- 
counted for the separation of the powers of the 
mind from its inclinations^ this is a most obvious 
distinction : suffice it, therefore, to say on this 
head, that these powers are not easily disordered 
or injured by external circumstances, because the 
connection between them is of a distant nature ; 
but the inclinations and modes of manifestation 
of those powers are subject to the continual in* 
fluence of such circumstances, because they 
have a close relation olie to another* 

I come now to speak of the methods by whidi 
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facility of language may be acquired ; and 
upon this subject little need be said. The me* 
thods by which knowledge of every kind is 
acquired are as various as the opinions of men ; 
some general principles may, however, not alto- 
gether uselessly, be laid down, which may be 
drawn out, as occasions happen, into particular 
rules. 

In the first place, frequent dbservance of the 
best models will be very useful : by attention we 
shall, in time, imbibe a degree of the same live- 
liness of expression which we perceive to be so 
agreeable In them : nor will it be wholly unne- 
cessary to turn .sometimes toward those who 
JabQur under difficulty of speech ; by an accurate 
contemplation of those characters, we shall per- 
cietve the errors we are to avoid, and how they 
are to be avoided : perhaps a man of this 
description may possess just sentiments and 
correct language ; but, from the hesitation with 
which he proceeds, he continually draws the 
jEeelings and attention of his hearers, from the 
subject he is investigating, into his own embar- 
rassments : another is continually mutilating the 
scDse and weakening the force of his own aigu- 
ments by inadequate or distorted epithets: a third 
is ever violating the principles of grammar, 
merely because his attention is occupied and 
confused in pursuit after wards : . these uid 
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every other inaccuracy, arising from this caxise^ 
must be marked with a careful thought, and 
r^stered in our memory. 

Secondly, mix, as opportunity may offer in 
conversation with men of wit, where the reply 
is quick, and caUed for at the moment : in 
engagements of this nature good sense and po- 
liteness will prevent immoderate warmth, and 
you will remember that you are in a school of 
language; that you are fitting yourself for 
greater exercises; that you are^ as it were, 
anointing yourself for the combat : do not lose 
sight of this ; otherwise you "wiU be in danger 
of carelessness, and, at length, of dwindling 
down to a mere fire-side conversationist: yet, 
on the other hand, let no tone of declamation 
proclaim your purpose ; it will produce yoU infi- 
nite contempt. 

Thirdly, accustom yourself, when you are 
alone, to state cases, to raise objections, and 
solve them ; to examine witnesses, to propose 
questions, and answer them ; from these let 
others arise ; then examine your question, see 
where it might be shortened, how it might be 
rendered more pointed : thence rise into some 
elaborate argument; dart upon some objections; 
discriminate, reason, declaim ; omit no particu- 
lar in which you may try your strength in the 
fitcility of language. In short, be very frequent^ 
when thus alone, in the repetition of these exer* 
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dses : carry also into your retirement-, the 
faults you have observed in others and in your* 
self in this respect; there see how you could 
have given animation to this or that sentiment, 
and stre^igth or beauty to this or that period : 
recoUect the examples that have occurred to 
your observation in the course of the day, which 
you would wish to imitate or avoid in. this .par* 
ticular ; preserve those various turns of speech 
that have communicated an enlivening vigour to 
the attention : imitate them ; endeavour to excel 
thepi } at all events impress them on your me- 
mory : you will thus by degrees awaken dormant 
powers that you never suspected you possessed; 
you will att^n to ...an excellence very important 
to you in its own nature, but of which, perhaps, 
ypu .neyer dreamt. 

I might extend the number of these rules ; 
bv^t t^pse tl^ft have been mentioned may be 
regardisd asi ,a very sufficient specimen. In 
my.ncpctj shall treat briefly of correctness, 
yidieu. . , 
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T^HE correctness of which I now speak is 
^ n<»t confined to the preciseness of granmiap> 
tical rules^ it extends itself over every depart- 
ment of elocution ; it is seen in every expres* 
sion of the successful legal orator ; it will in- 
fluence a)l his positions, statements and deduc- 
tions ; it will produce that continuation of order 
and ccmnection throughout his arguments, which 
at once pleases the fear and tends to influtoce 
the judgment. 

Even in general declamation, it will become 
the oratpr to convince his audience that he has 
some particular aim, and that he remembers it- 
Nothing is more tdvgusting to persons of sense 
than a raitobJlog^ unsettled effusion of words 
(usudly engendered by igilorance or ^affectation), 
even upon subjects that no way affect the in- 
terests or the reason of mankind : but when 
we attend to a petvon who is to argue upon to- 
pics in which numbers are concerned either for 
themselves or others, in which the mind is wait- 
ing, as it were, for the elucidation of some ob- 
scure or apparently doubtful principle, wherdn 
the property, or reputation, or life of a fellow- 
subject .inaydeiMend ; it is not to be bora that^ 
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by the incorrectness of his language, the con- 
fusion of his sentiments and arguments, he 
should involve every thing he presumes to touch 
in the clouds of obscurity : little does it boot 
that his ideas, when they are analysed in* the 
doset,. are found to be just ; the time of deli- 
beration is over ; in the hour when it was wanU 
ed, the light was not to be had ; wrong may 
therefore have been done which cannot now be 
redressed; and, at all events, if tiie wisdom 
of the judge has rectified the IbOy of the 
advocate, or averted its consequences, this can- 
not often be repeated, nor, in truth, will there be 
occasion ; we are not usually fond of employ- 
ing those in the management of our concemsi 
who, however wise and learned, are, neverthe- 
less, unable to give a clear and satisfhctory ac- 
count of them. 

There is a greater art in the correctnesB I 
mean than is generally imagined : tiiis will pre* 
sently be found to be true if we . consult our 
daily experience. - Even in booki^ written by 
men who have an established name for leam^ 
ing and ingemnty, that are the; consequence of 
much previous study, and that are composed in 
the closet, where the mind and the body are ab- 
«ttBCted from 't^e in^uence of cthose external 
drcusnstances that are apt to agitate and dia- 
^ompbse them j in books, I say, tfius written, is 
liMs correctneas frequently soug}it in vain ^ how 
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much more difficult, theiit must it be. to attain 
to and preserve it amidst the oontentiona of the 
forum, with no other time for reflection than 
the present moment, and no other mode of 
communication than immediate words : yet 
difficult as this duty may appear to be, the per- 
formance of it is indispensable to the advocate. 

I shall confine my observations upon this 
subject to two points; first, a correctness in 
language, and, secondly, in general arrange- 
ment: and I will here repeat, once for all, 
the maxim which I have more than once in- 
culcated; you must supply by your own re- 
flection what I omit ; and this is doubly neces- 
sary, aa I may, .thrpugh my own incapacity or 
want of foresight, pass over material observa- 
tions, and the like may happen from intention, 
that ypu may be induced to exercise your own 
judgment and discretion, and not whoUy depend 
upon mine. 

First, with respect to language. The world 
has a. claim upon those who are nursed in the 
lap of learnings not only for greater knowledge 
than ordinary men are supposed to po&ses9, but 
for language suitable in its correctness to the 
pains that have been bestowed upon their edu« 
cation ( the barrister is this charactert and 
he is bound to satisfy this daim ; I speak of 
it with more solemiiily, perhaps than the occa- 
mn may seem to warrant ; but. it appears to 
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upon this case ? • Let him^n6tibrm another caide 
from his own fancy or inclinntions. Is it his 
intention to explain? Let him use the plain 
and nervous language of explanation ; let him 
not mingle with it, by fits and starts^ the terms 
of expostulation or intreaty : in short, he must 
be able, not only to assign to ideas and expres- 
sions their proper place, but their proper force 
also ; so that they whom he addresses' may ndt^ 
]^e harassed with an endless confusion of mis* 
applied terms and inadequate ideas. 

Every man, in stating the circumstanceis of it 
casje whereon he is presently to drgue, must Pe^ 
member that he is telling a tale with which he is 
no way related but as the organ or- medium 
ip^hereby it is made known ; nor ought he to con-' 
sider the task as a humiliating oner the ^most 
aniipat0d ,and silblime of ancienb orators was;' no 
less remarkable for the clearness and simplicity 
of his statements, than for the strength of hir 
r^asoning^ and the brilliancy and/ power' of liitf 
4eicl^ation : the advocate will not,' therefore^ 
despise the plain and simple character of a >te- 
lator of facts.: but: this ohoraister is presently 
<j)Ange4 fi>r one of a more intjevesting nature $ 
be comes forward ready to review the circmn- 
Stances whiich .he has been stating, to'^ccNEnment'* 
upon them, and to shew them in their true co* 
lours : he is. to reason upon them with coolness* 
and discrimination, and to draw from tbMi 
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such c6nsequences as tnay best suit the purpose 
of his argument : here it is that he is to be par- 
ticularly clear, not confounding facts of one 
description with those of another, but assigning 
to each its proper place, and assisting, with all 
his art, tnith in its natural operation. 

. Upon a cursory view, this may appear to be 
no difficult task, but, judging by experience, 
we shall be inclined to doubt whether it be 
quite so easy as it has usually been thought. 
I have already observed tliat many learned books 
have been written which have failed in this 
essential quality of clearness ; much more for- 
cibly does this appear in common life, where 
we cannot find, in one instance out of a hun- 
dred, a man or woman (I speak even of the 
well educated part of the species) who, either 
by a letter, a method that allows time for re- 
flection, or in conversation, where ;the imagin- 
ation is compelled to act a quicker part, can 
continue a relation of circumstances of any 
length with acciuacy and precision ; much less 
are they able to follow any statement with a 
chain of perspicuous and well adapted reasoning : 
if such be the case, it appears as if this useful 
qualification were either the efiect of great 
application or the gift of nature : in truth, it 
depends upon both ; upon the latter for its 
existence, and upon the former for its improve- 
ment: and herein it differs from that correct- 
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ness upon which I have observed as belonging 
to words or language alone ; that is a mode, 
and may therefore be acquired ab initio *y this 
relates to the native powers of the mind that 
are almost diversified without end in different 
characters. 

The means by which this power may be im- 
proved must necessarily be similar to those 
whereby the improvement of all other arts is 
efiected : in this respect it becomes as much an 
art as any other mechanical attainment: ob- 
servation and labour will do much, and in the 
exercise of these let the best models be con- 
sulted, and the best parts of those models be 
applied to our purpose : above all, I again re- 
commend private exercises : if they are ne* 
glected, the efficacy of observation will be map 
terially weakened ; it is to them, combined with 
reading and remark, that we must owe every 
solid acquisition. It does not become the cha- 
racter of a British advocate to be without style 
or arrangement; he has, indeed, a right to 
make use of the examples that are before him 
to assist him in his work, and his attention to 
them will be meritorious ; but still the work 
should be his own. Every man of genius thinks^ 
and he fashions, perhaps, many modes of thought 
by the models he delights to contemplate ; the 
original idea, however^ is his own; it arises 
from %iews and combinations, in the 
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di which be is assisted by no exterior power : 
thus let your style» your arrangemeat, (the 
ensigns of your internal powers), however 
strengthened they may be by amplication or 
improved by art, be still your own ; let them 
be marked by that native simplicity and clear- 
ness whidi ought to characterize the formation 
of your mind : and this nice distinction is not 
to be understood or practised but by continual* 
exertion which cannot be made in public ; it 
must be ikiade in yoiir own study, where, re- 
tired fr<Mn the fece of day and of the world, 
you must apply all you learn, and estaUish all 
you acquire. 

It appears then, that correctness in language 
is a mod^ and that it may be acquired by art 
and industry, even by a moderate v capacity ; 
because niore than the. ordinary poweiB of the 
mind, are Hot required' for the necessary exer- 
tion i that correctness in style and arrange- 
ment, which I have called clearness, originates 
from some extraordinary power, which depends 
not upon human exertion, and cannot, there- 
fore, be gained; but the comparative degrees 
of it, which we call improvement, may be ac- 
quired by application : both are necessary in the 
formation of an advocate, but both are not 
necessarily connected : certain it is, the language 
of a speaker or a writer may defy the scrutiny 
of the most rigid grammarian, while the sen- 
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timent it is intended to present is douded by 
the obscurity of a perplexed style, or the con- 
fusion that arises from neglect of arrangement* 

To denominate things by terms expressive of 
their intrinsic qualities, to keep distinct those 
ideas that are naturally separate, to discriminate 
between causes and effects, are poweirs that 
seem to be essentially necessary to the success 
6f a speaker who is appealing to the reason and 
the judgment ; for how can he who Imnself under- 
stands or expresses not clearly the subject upon 
which he is discoursing, expect to recommend 
it to the attention, or press it home to the con- 
viction of others ? 

The topics that have been embraced in this 
letter seem naturally to lead to the discussion 
of another closely connected with them, and in 
which indeed they seem very naturally to ter- 
minate -«— compression ; but this, both irom it» 
importance and the length of this letter^ I will 
reserve for my next. Adieu« 
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/COMPRESSION in almost every depart- 
^^ ment of eloquence, but especially in fo- 
rensic elocution is indispensably necessary ; it is 
direct evidence of a vigorous understanding ; it 
saves the time of the court ; it enables the judge 
to get at once at the case before him ; in short 
it is the very life and soul of business. 

You who have had some excellent opportun- 
ities of attending to our public speakers, must, 
notwithstanding your youth, have been struck, 
<m many occasions, with the great power and 
utility of this art: you must have discovered 
that elegance of phrase and roundness of periods 
have possessed no charm when they contained 
little more than mangled and disjointed mem- 
bers of the information you were seeking. 

It is not necessary, however, to dwell on the 
importance of compression, but an observation 
or two on its nature, and on the best method of 
attaining it, may not be useless. 

It has no necessary connection with that dry 
and abrupt style which some affect, who, froin 
a perverse or uncultivated taste, confound the 
ideas of eloquence and loquacity ; nor has it any 
iweparable connection with the length or bre- 
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vity of a speech, since it is clear that these are 
but relative terms, and that a speech of two 
hours may be felt to be short, whilst a speech of 
half an hour may he insu£Scient from its tedious- 
ness and length. 

It excludes no circumstances, however nu- 
merous, that are necessary to the complete 
statement of a case, nor any illustrations, how- 
ever ^parently remote, that are required to 
give that case its full effect on the mind and 
understanding of your auditory ; but it prevents 
idle digression, and wild unconnected observ- 
ations i it excludes all topics but those which 
have a clear connection with the point at which 
the ^eaker ought to aim ; and these it soamnges 
that they preserve a continued tendency towarda 
that point, and the speaker consequently re- 
tains complete possession at once of himself and 
of the attention of those who hear him. 

To the attainment of compression, inde- 
pendently of the general application of good 
sense, a particular and continued attention to 
the best speakers will be necessary, and I would 
also recommend a careful perueal of the works 
of those writers, and especially of the judgments 
and arguments of those judges and pleaders who 
have been the most highly distinguished in this 
respect : but above all, let me impress upon you 
the importance of a thorough acquaintance with 
the facts of your case, and a dear oomprdiQMi<Ni 
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of the principle of law by which you mean to 
argue that the decision upon it ought to be 
governed ; without this you will in vain endea^- 
vour to arouse attention; your nicely-selected 
phrases and harmonized periods will be regarded 
as empty strains ; your studied illustrations, at 
the best as elegant impertinence ; and you wiU 
presently find yourself bewildered in a labyrinth 
of impotent reasoning and unmeaning sounds. 

I have omitted much on this important topic, 
but like many other instances in our corre- 
spondence, I mean the hints I have dropped 
merely as incentives to that thorough prose- 
cution of the subject which your good sense will 
naturally dictate. Adieu. 
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I AM now to speak of action; and, to say 
the truth if I had no other aim than to lay 
do¥m rules for the exercise of this mechanical 
art, I should have passed^it by entirely, referring 
you only to those writers who have already said so 
much upon the subject ; but I have another end 
in view : I have endeavoured to raise the prin- 
ciples of l^al oratory in your esteem; it is, 
therefore, fit to dwell for a moment upon the 
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consequence ; namely, that action, being a 
natural branch of the general science of elo- 
quence, is of importance when considered with 
regard to this particular department* the elo- 
quence of the bar. 

Rrst, then, let us consider the nature of the 
action of which we are treating ; secondly, what 
degree of it arises out of the circumstances pe- 
culiar to this legal species of elocution ; and, 
thirdly, how it is to be exercised. 

First, the action of which we speak does not 
appear to be confined to the position of the 
body or the disposition of the limbs : these, it 
is true, are very prominent characters of it, but 
it extends itself to the minuter members ; nay, 
it is displayed in the various turns and casts of 
the countenance which arise from the circum- 
stances of the occasion. When, therefoi'e, we 
say of a speaker, " He is full of action," we 
must extend our ideas beyond the movements 
of the head and the ^runk, the arms and the legs 
of such a man's body ; we must remember that 
h^ has a countenance which is capable of a thou- 
sand changes ; that he has an eye which, by ita 
action, is equal to a thousand oral expressions : 
that by the lifting up his figure in this or in that 
manner, he may present to the mind a very 
strong and accurate idea of action ; nay, that 
in the minutest agitation of the muscles, this 

10 
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idea of action may be clearly traced by an ex- 
perienced and acute observer. 

Secondly, we proceed to the more important 
investigation of the question^ what degree of 
this action arises out of the circumstances pe- 
culiar to this legal species of elocution: in 
some of the preceding letters it has been re- 
marked, that the circumstances which give birth 
to the eloquence of the bar are of a nature par- 
ticularly interesting to mankind, inasmuch as 
they may affect the life and other possessions of 
men upon which they are apt to set a high value, 
and that, in a peculiar manner, they are im- 
portant to the inhabitants of this country, to 
whom those possessions are rendered very dear 
by the security and liberty with which they are 
enjoyed ; and amongst whom, consequently, the 
violation of them excites sensations of a nature 
more than ordinarily anxious and severe ; . and 
as it is of the Briti^ courts of justice alone that 
I am speaking, I must be understood to mean the 
eloquence peculiar to the British bar, when I 
speak in general terms of legal eloquence. 

When, therefore, matters of so high and sacred 
a nature are investigated, the mind cannot re- 
main wholly unaffected ; that investigation will 
piroduce strength of reasoning and zeal of argu- 
ment that cannot but demonstrate themselves, 
wherever they exist, by action. 

Is the judgment of a court of justice i^Kin a 
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litjgatioii of right or property, about the regula- 
tion of which the wisdom of ages has concerned 
itself, of no greater moment than the conclusion 
of a common bargain ? Is it to be sought or 
avoided with no greater anxiety than men 
usually manifest in the transaction of their 
ordinary affidrs ? Does the advocate treat it as 
a mere matter of business ; and, satisfied with 
the fee he has received, seek to get rid of one 
brief as fast as he can only to get another ? Im- 
possible ! Men of education, of sense, of honour, 
must have other sentiments and other feelings ! 
They cannot but remember, that as Englishmen, 
in pleading the cause of the individual, they are 
investigating the spirit of laws that regulate the 
rights and properties of milUons : they must 
recollect too, that they themselves, or their 
fiiends, or their posterity, may some day be 
involved in the consequences of their own argu- 
ments: with impressions such as these, l^e 
advocate must feel and speak like a man deeply 
interested in the event of the depending cause } 
and these impressions must operate upon every 
man who takes this view, which I conceive to be 
tile true one, of the profession of an English 
barrister. 

This being the case, action will accompany 
the speaking of the orator : and this action will 
be commensurate in its expression with the im- 
portance his subject has thus derived : he will 
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have the task assigned to him of relating a story ; 
of' extricating its circumstances from embarrass- 
ment; of detecting art; of exposing falsehood; 
of establishing principles of truth, and examin- 
ing and overthrowing those of error : of apply- 
ing general doctrines to particular circumstances, 
which are as various as the uncertain state of 
human affidrs can render them : will the execu* 
tion of a task like this arouse no sensations of 
the mind ? Will it require no exertion of its 
powers ? Will not his countenance, by its vari- 
ous ^qpression, demonstrate the feelings that 
by turns reign within ? surely he will not want 
Uie chimera of imagination to arouse these 
feelings, and to produce this action ; the nobler 
powers of reason and <^ truth will provoke them 
in his nervous appeals to the judgment: the 
laws, the rights of his countrymen, will never 
taSi to awaken in the breast of the advocate that 
manly enthusiasm, which, perhaps, loses none of 
its real power by being corrected, and which will 
never permit him to exhibit a tame, insipid man- 
ner ; his breast will beat high, and his visage will 
glow with a noble emulation. 

It is with some reluctance that I confess our 
l^al orators, have been held, as a body, in some 
contempt for die poverty of their action ; but 
that will affect me very litde. I want to shew 
you, that the business of our bar, when property 
understood, will naturally warm the advocate to 
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animatioD ; that it must produce corresponding 
action j and if my argument depends upon ex- 
ample, and I can bring only one instance in 
support of it, that one will answer every purpose : 
But I am not so reduced ; even in our own day we 
have more than one example that legal eloquence 
is not of so insipid, so sterile a nature ; that it 
is not incapable of embellishment from genius, 
or of enlivening the action of the speaker. 

Thirdly, how is this action to be exercised f 
I am ready to allow, that there is not, in this 
modem species of eloquence^ room for the ex- 
cessive action which marked the enthusiastic 
and beautiful harangues of some of the ancient 
orators ; we appeal not to the gods, we swear 
not by their works: these appeals and these 
oaths were introduced in a bold, yet artAil 
manner, by men who had to govern an unsteady, 
ignorant multitude, or to sway the inclinations 
of a superstitious or despotic breast ; and with 
these, violent action was but an apt expression 
of their extravagant ideas : but I have already 
shewn that the object to be impressed is a totally 
different one ; different means must therefore be 
made use of : formerly the imagination and the 
passions chiefly formed this object ; it is now 
principally composed of the judgment and reason^ 

It has appeared, that in the endeavour to im- 
press the judgment, the mind of genius will be 
naturally wanned to animation^ and that t^t 
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animation will produce a corresponding action: 
now as the judgment is of a determined, equal, 
and dignified nature, such will be the nature of 
the speaker's feelings who addresses it ; and such 
also will be his action: he will not perhaps 
stamp frequently with his foot, he will, not 
often smite his thigh, he will not continually 
stretch out his arms to Heaven ; but his face, 
his eye, his voice, will vary into a thousand 
expressions, consonant with the sensations with 
which a love of truth, and a desire to defend it, 
a sensibility of right and of wrong, of reason 
and of injustice, can never fail, to impress an 
ingenuous mind. 

Almost every thing, however, must be left to 
the influence of such a sensibility, and to the 
circumstances that give birth to the exercise of 
it. Particular lessons may be useful in a degree^ 
but they are already numerous, and I have little 
inclination to swell the number i suffice it then, 
upon this head, to say, that a particular atten- 
tion must be paid to the occasion. In what arq 
usually esteemed light and trivial matters, 
would any man of sense attempt to display im- 
moderate agitations? Great changes of the 
voice therefore, and great variety of action, 
would be productive, in such a case, of no pleas- 
ing consequences: on the other hand, is it 
not intolerable to behold a man stand like a 
statue while he is addressing a court of judica- 
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ture whose attention has been raised by the no* 
velty or importance of the occasion ? At ail 
events, the excess of inactivity has ever a more 
hopeless and disgusting appearance, than any 
extravagance of action into which it is possible 
for a young man of talents and genius to &11. 

And it may be further observed of these two 
evils, that increasing years, which correct the 
impetuosity of youth, confirm its habits of 
inertion ; but they may both be avoided by care : 
and the more I reflect on my subject, the more 
strongly am I convinced, that the eloquence of 
the English bar will afibrd ample opportunity for 
elegance and strength of rhetoric ; and for that 
variety and boldness of action, which to loftiness 
of sentiment, and profundity of reasoning, na« 
turally incite a vigorous mind. 

I am aware that, in a subject of this nature, 
men are governed by the fashion of the times, 
the opinion of the hour, and the prejudices of 
national character : but strong as the influence 
of all these undoubtedly is, genius and good 
sense are able to moderate if not to overcome 
them ; and I cannot think, that because it is 
the character of the English to be sedate, that 
every Englishman is bound to cultivate a dis^ 
gusting obtuseness of manner, to justify the 
erroneous opinions that have been formed of 
the heavy propensities of his country. 
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nr^HERE are many qualities that serve to 
"^ embellish science, and to recommend it to 
our approbation, which, though they may be 
considered, strictly speaking, as having no imme- 
diate relation to it, still deserve the attention 
of those who are ambitions to excel in what* 
ever they undertake. 

Manner is that invisible quality which insen- 
sibly prevades, with the happiest effect, the 
works of pure genius. It animates the pencil 
of the artist, the pen of the poet, and the sen- 
timents of the orator; it spreads an inexpres* 
sible glow of charms over every effort of art ; 
it communicates a peculiar sweetness to the 
keenest truths ; an air of majesty to the simplest 
figures: it allures while it awes the mind; it 
speaks a language that no power but itself 
can express, and is that attic fite that enlivens 
every object to which it communicates its in- 
fluence : in the public speaker it is more imme- 
diately discerned than in any other charac- 
ter ; consequently in him the want of it will 
be more easily detected. 

Of that which is in its own nature incapable 
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or difficult of description, it is no easy task 
to point out the modes of acquirement ; for in 
doing this, reference must be had to sensible 
objects, which are not always fair and accurate 
marks of comparison. I am very sensible 
of this difficulty ; but as I am anxious that 
you should embrace, every principle, and cul« 
tivate every acquisition that can facilitate ydur 
progress, and add to its respectability and use« 
fulness, I would not willingly omit to present 
you with a few hints upon this important sub- 
ject. 

I will shew you in a few words what manner is 
not and upon what it does not depend: it is not, as 
you will easily conceive, what is vulgarly called 
good manners. An accurate observer of life 
will have perceived many instances of men 
who have gained from education and habit veiy 
just ideas of the proprieties of behaviour, and 
have carried them into practice, who have yet 
not possessed that subtle quality called manner, 
whereby the mind is won to complacency while 
it considers the possessor of it as a person of 
superior endowments : if this be true, that 
manner does not depend upon those arts of 
common education by which good manners are 
usually acquired, in vain will it be sought in 
the school of the dancing master or in the re- 
strictive lessons of academies* 
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llaving thus satisfied ourselves in the nega- 
tive part of our enquiry as to manner, we will 
proceed to the affirmative part, and see how far it 
is in our power to attain or improve it 

It appears to be a quality arising from some 
internal influence, and cannot^ therefore, per- 
haps, be absolutely acquired ; but that it may 
be improved appears by the same reason that 
governs the improvement of all similar qualities, 
and by the same means. It communicates itself 
by a thousand mediums to the action of the 
speaker, even in the most minute particulars ; it 
may be seen in the countenance, in the move- 
ment of a finger, yet it cannot be well designa- 
ted by any single action, or by any peculiar 
mode of action. It is felt in the tones of the 
voice ; yet any particular sort of expression will 
not be adequate to the description of it ; at is 
indeed an indescribable combination of ease and 
dignity; it mixes with and elevates the cha-. 
racter without seeming to form any deter- 
minate part of it., 

It possesses one certain principle, but its ap- 
pearances will vary according to the original 
character with which it is assimilated : hence 
the difficulty of laying down rules for its govern- 
ment and adaptation, as far, at least as it is to be 
manifested by any exterior signs ; it must, there- 
fore, be lefl to nature and a nice observation of 
j$uperior characters. 
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efiect this will have upon the pleading of a Bri- 
tish advocate : suffer me for a moment to point 
out some of the advantages that will necessarily 
follow its cultivation. 

It will give you that manly, independent air 
which every public speaker ought to possess, and 
which is peculiarly necessaiy to an advocate in 
an EnffUsh court of mdicature. With what 
force I those arguments impress us that are 
delivered with the confidence that ought to 
attend the conviction of their truth : but a 
conviction of this nature does not necessarily 
produce this manner : how many fine senti- 
ments and noble ideas die away upon the nerve- 
less tongue : or if they escape from the ungra- 
cious coldness of the speaker, yet how encum- 
bered, how enfeebled ! 

Manner will animate and preserve the genuine 
character of that enchanting modesty of which 
I have before spoken, which is, indeed, its con- 
stant companion : by this it was that the an- 
cient orators were adorned ; this it was that 
added power to their graces ; and which they 
have so strenuously recommended to those who 
would 'tread in their footsteps. 

They who cultivate manner wiU banish from 
tfaieir doquence all pedantry and affectation of 
expression; it is also utterly inconsistent with 
that bold and impudent character, which would 
tire every ear with its clamour, and disgust every 
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mind with its arrogance; in short, it will eX* 
hibit nothing that is inconsistent with the4)est 
qualities and the most pleasing appearances of 
our nature. 

I have given you but an imperfect picture of 
what I have been anxious to paint with the 
strength and minuteness of truth ; it may never* 
theless excite you to consider the subject more 
carefully than you would, perhaps, otherwise 
have done ; and I doubt not but you will see 
that I have justly desired to recommend it to 
your attention. Adieu. 
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• 

IN my last letter I treated upon manner, which 
I considered as a quality scarcely to be ac- 
quired in the first instance : I remarked that it 
matured in proportion only as it was cherished 
by enlarged sentiments ; it may be, therefore, 
not immaterial to consider how far the habit may 
be gained of accustoming the mind to bend and 
concentrate its powers towards the investigation 
.of subjects, whereby.it gradually obtains the 
strength and expansion necessary for the con- 
summation of legal eloquence. 
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A little mind is obviously distinguished by its 
continued association with cares of a trifling 
nature, which, by imperceptible degrees, acquire 
an ascendancy, and at length appear before it in 
a false light, and clothed with an unreal im- 
portance : thus secured in their possession, 
they communicate their debasing influence, and 
confine the faculties of the mind to a very 
limited inhere. This will appear in every sen- 
timent and in every action of the man who is 
thus enslaved ; and the only distinction that can 
possibly exist between the view of this character^ 
in private, and die contemplation of it in public 
life, is, that in the latter it will be mqre conspi- 
cuously contemptible. 

It must be considered, therefore, as a circum- 
stance of peculiar infelicity when a man who has 
to sustain the character of an advocate in the 
courts of justice of a free and enlightened 
country, and in an age too of great political and 
philosophical refinement, has permitted his ideas 
to range into no sphere beyond that in which he 
himself has moved ; when he has contemplated 
no situations but those of his own confined 
circle, and investigated no system beyond the 
technicalities of business : from such circum- 
stances what unfortunate consequences will not 
ensue ! Irregular positions, unjust conclusions, 
uncertain notions of truth, and mutilated con- 
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ceptions of justice are evils of no inferior kind, 
and very closely follow this state of mind. 

Now it must be considered that these conse- 
quencesi in the majority of instances, are the 
result rather of negligence and other extrinsic 
circumstances, than of a natural or internal 
debility : this the experience of every day most 
dearly proves, and therefore it calls strenuously 
for the corrective, or, which is much b^ter, the 
preventive hand of care ; since, if habits like 
these are once permitted to gain a strong root 
in the mind, all superiority of excellence will be 
lost for ever. 

It follows, generally speaking, that the mind 
is exalted to greatness, or degenerates into little- 
ness, rather by the force of habit than by the 
inferiority of its intrinsic qualities ; though the 
various degrees of its degeneracy or exaitatimi 
are, perhaps, influenced by the latter : it seems 
also, that the mind has capacities for 8iq>eri- 
ority, but that these capacities do not appear, 
because they are not rightly improved. Let us 
apply this doctrine to, ourselves and our own 
minds; let us see how the aptness to exalted 
rather than to', base ideas, is to be improved. 

In the first place, we must look out of our- 
selves, and learn to consider that our opinions 
and our estimation of things, however we may 
be able, as we. imagine, to demonstrate their 
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truth, may, in many cases, be justly questioned or 
rejected by others : I speak not here of the grand 
and immutable principles of truth and reason; 
I speak of conclusions drawn from laws and no- 
tions which are calculated only for local qperatioQ, 
and which have ^sen, perhiqps, firom political 
necessity, from accident, or from design ; these 
we must examine with the understandings and 
opinions of other men, if I may so speak, as well 
as with our own } and we shall then find that 
many of thpse doctrines which were once ad- 
mirably calculated to answer certain purposes, 
and were entitled to support and veneration, 
are become, from a variety of accidents, no . 
longer worthy of our consideration : their truth 
or their &behood is now of equal indifference; 
and we shall conclude that it is therdfore at 
once the interest ' and the duty of men to ex- 
punge them, if not from their records, at least 
from their memory* 

By views of this nature, applying them to 
legal institutions, we are led to trace the strong 
but secret connection that subsists between the 
particular laws of the various classes of society, 
and the general character of mankind ; we are 
taught to distinguish between the genuine spirit 
and the technical subtleties of law ; and shall be 
enabled to render an essential service to the 
commiuiity of which we are members. 

The eloquence of the advocate will also, by 
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these means, receive great advantage: accus- 
tomed in the study of the " British system of 
jurisprudence to examine its minuter parts with 
an accurate eye, to combine therewith reflections 
upon the circumstances that gave them birth, and 
to analyse the relation they bear to other systems 
of jurisprudence, and to the more noble and 
elevated laws of nature and of God ; his elo- 
quence will possess an unusual interest ; he will 
produce order where all before was chaos ; sim- 
plicity and beauty will, under his direction, 
expel and supply the place of doubt and de- 
formity. 

To ascertain the value of these powers, look 
but for a moment upon the opposite character. 
Short-sighted, ignorant, and confused, he is con- 
tinually labouring to attach ideas of importance 
to the most insignificant events ; with a counte- 
nance of busy importunity he is explaining the 
clearest principles, and dwelling upon the most 
obvious maxims ; his manners and his language 
will be appropriate to all this ; low, pert, loqua- 
cious, and disgusting: still he proceeds ; and i^ 
by some fortunate mistake of his opponent, or 
subtlety of his own, he gain a verdict or a decree 
for his client, all is well ; though the event be 
adverse to ever principle of justice and every 
dictate of common understanding. 

I shall 4)e happy to find that I have been 
drawing a character after my own fancy rather 
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than after the life : it is, indeed, unworthy of 
the English bar: but suppose that only one 
such ever existed, you would not choose to be 
that one. Strive, then, to expand your mind j 
to acquire a general aptitude to ideas of a 
superior nature ; learn to consider yourseli^ 
your family, your country, its laws, and its 
government, but as the parts of one stupendous 
whole: meditate upon the various proportions 
and relations that thence arise. Study their 
agreements ; view their consequendss, and learn 
to estimate their real value. What grandeur of 
sentiment emanates from the mind of the man 
thus employed ! What a combination of strength, 
simplicity, perspicuity, and elegance charac- 
terize the eloquence of that pleader who rises 
to such elevated sentiments ! 

If it be urged, that, at the English bar, occa- 
sions seldom occur which will admit of these 
displays of knowledge, I deny it: they arise eveiy 
day, not only in causes of importance, but in 
those of less cdncem ; not only in the accusation 
or defence of the powerful delinquent, but in 
canvassing the rights of the meanest subject : 
but they are not discerned by the careless ob- 
server ; and the fact, I fear, is, that the great 
bulk of mankind are careless observers. If it 
were necessary I could descend lower ; I could 
say, that private life produces continual oppor- 
tunities of displaying this excellence in its nu« 
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iqeroua views and conversations; I could say» 
there is no situation in which they would not 
arise from under the creative powers of an ener- 
getic mind ; I could say, they would appear^ in 
some degree or other, in whatever has to do 
with men, and with the rights and properties 
and the laws of men. How often have we be- 
held subjects, apparently the most dry and bar- 
ten, rendered fertile of exalted ideas ! Amazed, 
we have been ready to exclaim, **By what 
<< magic power has this been done?*' On the 
other hand, let it be recollected, that the man of 
a limited mind has an irresistible tendency to 
throw a weight and an obscurity over the most 
brilliant occasions : however noble and enlarged 
the subject, he will invariably bring it down by 
degrees to his own narrow sphere of thought 
and action ; till, at length, the whole is dragged 
from the labouring comprehension into the 
thickened shades of confusion and night. 

Let the advocate, then, leave to their de- 
served contempt those little views, those con- 
fined notions, which do but pervert the truth 
and obscure its influences; which do but de- 
grade the practice of the bar beneath the bu- 
siness of the most illiterate mechanic. By an 
industrious examination of our own minds, by a 
continued application to the study of the real 
nature and spirit of life and of law, by enlarging 
our contemplations beyond the contracted circle 
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of. our own personal knowledge, by examining 
other systems, and investigating other notjon^^ 
we shall raise the profession and the eloquenoei 
of the law to their proper standard. 

Thus will the advocate spread a lustre aroun^ 
hin^ in every stage of his progress : he will 
mark his eloquence, not only with correctness 
and fluency of 'language, with clearness of 
arrangement and grandeur of idea, but he will 
embellish it also with that manner of which I 
discoursed in my last letter : from the smallest 
cause to the greatest he will move and speak in 
a way peculiarly his own : wherever he appears 
knowledge will add to her admirers, if she dQea 
not multiply the number of her disciples. 

I will here close all I mean to <^er to your 
observation upon this branch of our general 
subject. If* what has been said upon legal 
eloquence has, in any degree, stirred up in 
your mind an emulation to render your studies 
more worthy of the general approbation, I shall 
rejoice to have treated upon matters, however 
imperfectly, that bear a^ important affinity to 
the general study of the law, and to the real 
success of the barrister. 

Certain I am, whether all my doctrines meet 
with your approbation or not, that the rules 
that have been laid down are essentially neces* 
sary to the formation of a lawyer ; and I do not» 
in saying this, pretend to a more than ordioaiy 
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sagacity: these doctrines have been held, and 
these rules observed, by men in preceding ages, 
and in the present age, whose names no lawyer 
can remember without admiration : once more, 
therefore, let me earnestly beseech you to con- 
sider them well ; and if they meet with the 
approbation of your judgment, adopt them; 
improve upon them. 

There still lies before us an extensive and 
pleasing field of discussion ; and, from the 
encouragement you have given me, I proceed 
upon it without reluctance. 

The subject upon which we will now descant 
is the connection that exists between the study 
of the English law and philosophy ; next, its 
connection with history; and lastly, its con- 
nection with religiouti 

I do not know how these subjects may strike 
you; for my part, were I to neglect them in 
a correspondence of this nature, I should feel as 
though half my work had been left undone : 
they appear to me to possess so great an im- 
portance with a view to these different relations, 
that the veiy character of which we are treating, 
depends immediately upon the rightly under- 
standing and cherishing them ; and I have little 
hesitation to own it as my opinion that if the 
profession of the law has fallen at all in the 
esteem of the world, it has so fallen because its 
professors have greatly neglected the observance 

10 
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of this salutary union : indeed, the thing ex* 
plains itself; the laws of England, both those 
which are written and those which are not» 
taken as a system, have their secret foundations 
laid in the great principles of truth and reason ; 
but their more apparent source, and, per hapr, 
of many of them the only source, is formed by 
local customs and temporary occasions, many 
of which are no longer known or remembered : 
now, if neither their secret foundations nor ap- 
parent source are known, or but superficially 
known, what a jumble of unconnected absurdity 
and irrational dogmas must they appeajr to be : 
and that they cannot be discerned but by an 
accurate and laborious eye, must be abundantly 
clear to the most cursory observation. 

But for a moment's change I intend, if you 
Improve, to discuss, in the next letter, the sub- 
ject alluded to in a former ; namely, the age of 
a student's being called to the bar ; and then we 
will commence our proposed inquiry concerning 
the nature of the connection between philosophy 
and the English law. Adieu. 
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YOU seem to be glad that our philosophical 
inquiries are suspended, as you are in some 
alarm both at the studies I have already men- 
tioned, and those With the embryos of which, 
as you express it, I am continually threatening 
you ; and this, not only because of their mag- 
nitude and variety, but from the doubt you 
entertain of having sufficient time to accomplish 
them : and you tell me, that, unless I point out 
the remedy, you are afraid you must either give 
up the idea of going to the bar, or remain con- 
tent with an inferior reputation there. 

Neither of these things must be the case: 
nature has done her part by jrou, and it only 
remains for you to make a good use of her 
favours ; nor do I think I have hitherto been 
so sparing in my assistance as one would be 
induced to think from your doubts : an accom- 
plishment has seldom been pointed out to you». 
without your hi^ving been presented, at the 
same time, with some means or other, by 
which you may be aided in your attempts to 
attain it. 

The subject of this letter is the time of your 
coming to the bar; a subject that appears to 
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have too little engaged the consideration of 
many persons who have ventured to become 
candidates for forensic honours, aldioogh I 
firmly believe that, from this circumstance 
numbers have been foiled and overthrown in 
their attempts. 

To begin, then, with the age at which a 
man may, with propriety, appear as an advo- 
cate in the courts of justice; and then let 
a view of the advantage and disadvantage of 
observing or neglecting the rule follow. 

It appears to me, that (generally speaking) 
any man who suffers himself to be called to 
the bar before he is five-and-twenty years of 
age, runs a great risk of failing in his design : 
I would not advise him to be advanced much 
farther than that age, but scarcely to be before 
it. And because this may alarm you, as losing 
too great a portion of your life in the disci- 
pline of instruction, I will enter more fully, than 
has been my usual custom, into a discussion of 
the subject ; but there are a few propositions 
that must first be defined and settled. 

In the first place. What is your idea of the 
managing or husbanding of life ? I say of mamu 
ging or husbanding of lifb; and I repestt 
these words because, in fact, thousands of sen- 
sible men pass through life without ireducing or 
attempting to reduce it to any thing like a 
^tem. 
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Divide life into three parts ; d<gdicate the first 
to the acquirement of knowledge, the second to 
the exercise of it, each man according to his 
situation, and the third to the private inter* 
courses of retirement. 

These terms may be lengthened or abridged 
according to the particular circumstances of 
every one's pursuit : that is no part of my pre- 
sent business ; all I want to do now is to lead 
you into my views generally} we will then 
apply them, as closely as we are able, to the 
proposition before us. 

Of the life of a man who has a body ade- 
quately framed for the performance of all the 
animal functions, if he does not shorten that 
life by intemperance, we may reckon fairly up<- 
on a period of sixty-five or seventy yeais, which 
we have divided into three parts : now if this 
time be weU managed, I have little hesitation 
to insist that it is equal to the attainment of 
every object this life is capable qf affording to 
the enjoyment of a wise man: in that period 
he may acquire much knowledge, he may 
perform many duties, he may enjoy much ra^ 
tional pleasure^ and be may possess no incon- 
siderable leisure for the most important of all 
his labours, the contemplation of himself : let us 
apply these propositions to our main question. 

We have not differed in this, that the charac- 

* 

ter of an advocate is an important one ; we willn 
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therefore, now take a view of the disadvantages 
that will attend the assumption of it at an early 
period of life : and this will of course include 
a correction of the error of beginning the legal 
studies at any age proportionably young. 

A young man of the age of eighteen, or 
twenty years is supposed to have acquired as 
much classical learning as may be necessary, or, 
at least, as it is reckoned fashionable to acquire, 
and bethinks of becoming a lawyer ; accordingly 
he is taken from school or private tuition or col- 
lege, and placed in the office of a draftsman 
or special pleader for two or three years ; with 
the forms of the office he very naturally 
becomes disgusted; and with solid business 
he has formed little or no acquaintance : des- 
titute of the courage, and, indeed, of the 
wisdom to chuse or reject for himself, he me* 
chanically gets himself called, and considers the 
fame, or I am afraid in many cases thf money only 
he is about to acquire as a full future compen-^ 
sation for the toil and barrenness of the past* 
At the age of one or two and twenty he puts 
on his wig, and pants for the awful moment in 
which he is to display his powers ; but alas ! no 
man is found who will trust him, young and 
inexperienced as he is, beyond a junior brief; 
and afler waiting some time for the expected 
opportunity of exertion, he either retires from the 
bar, and devotes the rest of his life to idleness or 

u 
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to pleasure ; or, if he continue in his professuMi^ 
loses, by degrees, every spark of emulatioDt 
and contents himself with his little fortune^ 
and making motions of course. 

We will, however, for a moment suppose, 
that, by the interest of friends or good fortune, 
his desire is presently gratified, and some cause 
of magnitude is trusted to his hands ^ what a 
tremendous risk does he not run ! Does he suc« 
ceed by a miracle ? His success excites more 
envy than admiration ; but this is a natural 
consequence, and tinie will obviate it. Does 
he fail ? What disgrace and .confusion over* 
whelm him ! Can any thing, indeed, but failure 
be reasonably expected, when a man at* 
tempts a task for which he is utterly un- 
qualified ? He has to reason, to discriminate, to 
persuade : and what are the characters upon 
which he is thus variously to operate ? Men of 
business, of experience; upon whom the flowers 
of rhetoric, and the euphony of a wellrtumed 
period alone, make little impression; yet lan« 
guage is the only thing the young orator has 
learnt ; he is to speak of subjects belonging to 
the world, and as they are understood by men 
of the world ; he is to discourse of things as 
they are ; yet» he knows nothing eitiier of the 
world or the things of the world : how, in- 
deed, should he, when, excepting his i&ther's 
house, his school, and his cdlege, he has seen 
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nothing of it ? But if this were not the case, 
Ihe whole care of the pleadings and of the evi- 
dence, the very foundation - of his cause, on 
which the whole interest of his client necessarily 
rests, depends upon him, and upon his accuracy 
and discernment in these most important and 
difficult points, his further reputation must hang 
with men who are quick and sharp-sighted in 
inattera of business, and who pride themselves on 
their experience ; with men of this sort, therefore, 
he will not, whatever his academic talents may be, 
have fair play ; much lesswill the impertinences of 
self-approving youth be tolerated by the learned 
and august characters that sit upon the bench. 
The young man is reproved when he conceives 
himself to be uttering wisdom ; he fails where 
he thought all was strength: he is unable to 
endure reproof in the character he has taken, 
and resolves, in the agony of impotent re- 
sentment, to run the risk of it no more. But 
I will here quit this disagreeable part of my 
subject. 

I have mentioned five and twenty as the age 
at which a man may appear in the character of 
an advocate with the greatest propriety, and 
with a chance for all that comfort and respectar 
bility in his pursuit, which have been men* 
tioned, and for that ultimate success, which will 
enable him to enjoy, in the last division of his 
life, the reward of his labours, in the ease and 

u 2 
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privacy of retirement ; and the more I reflect 
upon the subject, the more firmly do I become 
convinced that I have not fixed upon too late a 
period. 

In the first place, men's ears will be more open 
to him than at a puerile period of life ; he will 
meet the world, if the point of age alone be 
considered, upon equal terms : he has, by this 
time, attained some stability of character ; and 
this is obviously a matter of importance ; for it 
must be said of him who mixes with the world, 
that he is in reality, with regard to the world, 
that character which the world esteems him to 
be. In short, not having put the wig upon his 
head, ere the down upon his cheek has acquired 
the strength of manhood ; he will be regarded, 
in this respect at least, as a consistent cha- 
racter ; and if he fail, it will be only because 
nature or fortune have not formed him for 
success. 

Secondly, by thus enlarging the term of his 
probation, he will be able, not only to engraft 
upon his mind every principle of useful know- 
ledge, as to the learning of books, but he will 
have had opportunities for mingling with man- 
kind, and thus acquire that varied acquaintance 
with the customs and manners of life» from the 
want of which the youth so often fails : his 
manner, his opinions, his language, all at this 
age have gained a mellowness and point that 
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seldom fail to arrest the attention. Not only 
are the asperities of youth softened, but its 
redundancies pruned; the faculties, without 
perhaps having attained maturity, are of a vi- 
gorous growth : his spirit, his energies, are 
animated by a chastised eagerness; like the 
horses of the sun, they are bursting from the 
reins by which they are restrained, but happily 
they are not under the imbecile hand of a rash 
and youthful Phaeton. 

Thirdly, another advantage, consequent, in- 
deed, in some degree, upon the former, which 
will attend this delay of your call, if delay it 
should be considered, will be the connection 
and reputation your talents will have procured 
for you in private life. At the age I mention 
you must have mixed in numerous companies ; 
sometimes, it is to be supposed, of professional 
men: the topics discussed on these occasions 
have been various ; but you have ever been 
ready, either to propose some system of your 
own, to elucidate that of another, to attack 
and' overthrow a third. Your progressive ex- 
cellence has been observed; and that will be 
the consequence which ought to be the aim of 
every man who is going to the bar ; the world 
will be waiting for you, not you for the world ; 
and I would further observe upon this advan« 
tage, that it is a double one } the means you 

u 3 
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are taking to deserve success are the very same 
that .will ultimately procure it. 

Lastly, by making your public apf^earance 
thus late, you will have had the opportunities, 
and acquired the disposition to apply to some 
method of business which hardly ever occur, 
and which are not indeed natural to a young man 
on this side of twenty : these practical studies are 
indispensable, but they are, to say the best of 
them, not very inviting; now by not entering 
upon them till you have attained to a ripened 
understanding, you will have left behind you 
all boyish dislikes; and you will attend to 
them with diligence, because you see their 
necessity. 

It would be a long task indeed to point out 
all the benefits which must arise to the most 
cursory observation from the delay I propose : 
I shall close ttiis part of my letter, therefore, 
with observii\g, that if you agree with my ge« 
qeral plan of legal education, the only oppor* 
tunity you can possibly have of filling it up will 
be by dedicating every hour of your time before 
the age of five and twenty to preparation for 
your future labours. 

The ti*utli is, a childish vanity urges us to 
immature exertions ; we are in haste to shew 
ourselves ; but; we Are not • always solicitous 
whether we ate aUe toshew^ourselves to advan- 
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tage. If the accomplishments I have men- 
tioned in various parts of this work as necesary 
to the completion of the legal character, are 
important, suffer me to ask you, can they be ac* 
quired in a day ? Evident it is they cannot ; it 
must be the work of time. Patience and per- 
severance alone will entitle us to the possessioa 
of fox&mc honours* 

The letters of this correspcmdence, both those 
which have been written, and those which yet 
remain^ are, in some manner or other, con* 
nected with the subject of this. We must 
have some de^gn in the use. of life, or it will 
prove but barren and unprofitable. We mus^ 
reduce our existence to order, and mould it 
into proportion, or, instead of a regular and 
beautiful edifice, it will prove a vast, unformed, 
and hideous mass. In short, if the wisdom of 
other men, or our own experience, do not guide 
us in the distribution of it, it will not be either 
useful, honourable, or happy. Farewel. 
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BEFORE we examine the nature of the 
connection between philosophy and the 
law, it may be necessary to settle the idea that 
we mean t6 affix to the term I%ilosophy. 

u 4 
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The ancients had certainly very just notions 
of things in many cases ; but the narrowness of 
their prejudices frequently prevented an ade- 
quate practice. 'JThus it was an excellent plan 
in the education of their young lawyer to 
imbue his mind with philosophical principles: 
but this plan was generally vitiated by the sys- 
tems of philosophy that prevailed amongst them. 
It did not appear to have been considered that 
it is the esential principle of all sound philoso- 
phy to be of no particular sect whatever. This 
I apply to our own purpose, and to the times 
in which we live : and therefore describe the 
philosc^hyto which I would have you addict 
yourself, as the philosophy of the heart, not made 
up of rules and apophthegms ; but a principle 
arising from a clear and enlargedview of human 
nature, and inducing the mind to settled and 
determinate habits of virtue. 

. Instead, therefore, of becoming the pupils of 
this or of that master, and blindly devoting our- 
selves to the support or demolition of this or 
that particular doctrine of philosophy, let us 
have recourse to nature and to life : let 
us consult our own hearts, and appeal^ to 
our own understandings ; and then if, from 
th^ writu;igs of those who have excelled in la- 
bour s^ of this nature, ^we can draw.^ught that 
2ixay clear ]the obscurities or unravel the perplexir 
ties that rfij;ard u^ we shall do wcdl to make use 
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of them : this is, indeed, the best use to which 
they, can be put. I would inquire for a mo- 
ment to what end do we become philosophers ? 
Is it to dispute in the schools ? Is it to ex- 
hibit to men singularities in speech, in behaviour, 
or in opinion ? He who has so learnt philoso- 
phy, will one day have to blush at his mistake. 
No, my friend, we have better views than these ; 
we have to correct t)ur passions, to strengthen our 
minds, to ascertain our powers, to enlarge and im- 
prove our faculties; in short, we have to ac- 
quire that dominion over ourselves by which 
we shall be enabled at once to understand and 
perform our duty. 

This is the philosophy I recommend to your 
attention ; it is the philosophy of truth and na* 
ture ; it is not to be gathered from books alone ; 
it affects the principles of our motives ; it re- 
gulates our actions ; it is that internal and secret 
power which sets the man who cultivates it 
above prosperity on the one hand, and adversity 
on the other. 

He who, in the pursuit of any science that 
depends on the superior powers of the mind» 
has .neglected to cultivate philosophy, will 
never become a master : this I have little hesi^ 
tation to say, may be received as a general doc- 
trine, with regard to all those sciences that 
^i^gag^ ^. I liave just before observed, the su- 
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perior powerf; of the mind» and paxticulariy 
may it be applied to the law. 

You vdll remember, in the first place, that I 
stated to you, as a point in the definition of 
this philosophy, that it would at once enable 
us to understand and to perform our duty; 
it is therefore the philosophy of life. Now I 
have , repeatedly shewn you that there is a very 
intioiate connection between the English laws 
and the concerns of life ; and that, consequently, 
it becomes the province of the lawyer to con- 
sider and separate and define the most intricate 
of these concerns, and that, in the performance 
of such a task as this, he must necessarily 
have a continual intercourse with the passions 
and the prejudices that afiect, in a thousand 
shapes, the human character. 

If this be true (and I apprehend you will 
think there is little reason to doubt it)» -you 
will pei^ive that there is ^ connection abeady 
^fguU' between > them j for how can he possibly 
trace, with any degree of art or cartainty, the 
intricacy of another's mind who yet remains 
ignorant of his own ? 

£ut there is another ground whereon this con* 
nectioq arises : the ultimate success of the ad- 
voc^ite depends upon the depth and clearness of 
his penetration. It has been ahready shewn, that 
this quality, as to its first formation, depends upcm 
nature alone ; and also, that its degrees in ex- 
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eeH&ace are detennined by circtimstances with- 
in our own power : .what are these drcum* 
staiices ? They < are, aa I have observed in a 
£>riner letter^ study and observation : Of what? 
not of the law, for that is not a subject necea« 
saiily implicated ; but of man in his various cha- 
racters and situations. And what will enable us 
to pursue this study and observation with effect? 
I answer, Philosophy ; the philosophy which has 
just been exhibited to you ; since from that alone 
can be acquired that calmness of mind which is 
tndispenaably necessary to him who would pe- 
netrsfte the minds * of others. You see^ then^ 
the state of this particular connection between 
philosophy and law. > A man can never be a 
lawyer without penetratiim ; but penetration 
will never be attained without the aid of phi- 
losophy. 

Again, there is another ground for this con- 
nection between philosophy and law. It is not 
sufficient to establish the ^ elmracter of a lawyer 
that he is acquainted with the technicalities only 
of the science, he must comprehend the distinc- 
tion between its technicalities and its moral prin- 
ciples: this you will find, upon recollection, 
has been remarked in the course of a former 
letter ; and it is, in truth, a very important doc- 
tciQe ; he inust be acquainted with the nature 
and sporft'of the laws as a^ff^stem connected 
willt'otfaei- scieiMFes and odier sysbems.^ Now a 
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certain state of mind is necessary thus to extend 
the notions and refine the understanding of the 
student. But whence is he to gain this ? How 
is he to cultivate and strengthen it ? In the 
haunts of pleasure ? Amidst the eccentricities 
of dissipation ? No ! Is it to- be acquired amid 
the tumultuous scenes of a busy life? Even 
these are not sufficient for the purpose ; nay, 
conversation with wise men, and the study of 
books, however valuable and necessary to its 
promotion^ will not be found equal to the pro- 
duction of it. It is philosophy, and philosophy 
alone, that can raise the mind, if I may so speak, 
to this noble condition. It is internal communion, 
the philosophy of the heart only, that can thus 
elevate the powers of the mind. For It is a 
most remarkable and peculiar quality of philoso* 
phy, that it not only furnishes the mind with the 
power, but creates in it an the inclination to mark 
the divisions that separate the mechanical from 
the intellectual parts of science. 

There is another view in which this con- 
nection may be plainly perceived. You have 
already seen, that it is a great ornament to a 
barrister to possess that compound of ease and 
dignity in his pleadings, and, indeed, in trans* 
acting all the business of his profession, which 
we term manner; and I remarked, that this 
was to arise firom the bounty of nature, and 
Irona A nice observation of superior characters : 

11 
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by nature I mean no€ only what I have else- 
where called the hand of Deity, but the philo- 
sophy of nature also; and it must be evident 
that a great deal must depend upon this; for 
even the observation of other characters, with 
any degre of accuracy and effect, must be pre- 
ceded by some observation of our own : this 
granted, the corollary will be, that manner 
cannot be acquired or improved without the aid 
of philosophy ; but it must be acquired and im- 
proved if excellency at the bar be the object of 
the advocate. Can I more clearly state to 
you this particular relation between the two 
sciences philosophy and law? 

These views might be multiplied almost with* 
out end ; but we will add only one or two further 
observations upon this head. You will remember 
that, in a letter some time back, we observed 
the necessity of the student's fremng his mind 
from aU trifling cares the better to concentrate 
his powers in this one grand study of the law: 
if all I then advanced be true, it follows, 
that a distracted mind, no matter by what causes^ 
will ever be a great enemy to his progress to- 
wards excellence ; of course, that it ought to 
be his first endeavour to quiet it : let us see^ 
ihetii what are the best means to accomplish 
this important end. 

- Men who know the world, and who have 
lasted the sweets of philosophy, will readily 
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p^oeive that the cares which vex and agitate 
the human breast are not to be drowned in wine, 
or driven away by dissipation ; and that, even 
if this were the case, it could be so only at the 
expence of all that is excellent in our nature^ 
They will see, on the other hand, that where 
these cares are suffered to prevail over every 
other consideration, the mind utterly sinks down 
in despair. Since these means fail, we must 
look to some other ; and it must be more than 
a common obstinacy or blindness that will not 
or cannot perceive, that philosophy is the only 
power by which this work can be accomplished : 
that it is this alone which can enable the mind 
so truly to estimate the nature of things that 
nothing less than some extraordinary accident 
of life can have sufficient power to disable it 
from pursuing, with a regular and systematic 
attention, the business and studies necessary to 
the completion of the legal character^ 

Once more ; you cannot but recollect that, in 
the earlier parts of our correspcHulence, I in- 
sisted much upon the importance of the culti- 
vation ci a spirit of labour ; and you assented 
very freely to all that was advanced iq)OQ that 
topic : now the question is> by what means is 
this necessary {Mtsipeinsity to be aroused and culr 
tivated in the human breaat? are not those 
means involved in th^ philoBophty of which we 
are speaking? Is it not adequate to the proper 
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estimation of the internal capacities of the agent 
and of the nature of the task he is to perform ? 
Is it not» indeed, their parent ? It plainly ap* 
pears» then, that before a man can excel in the 
l^al science, he must labour; and tliat he 
cannot acquire adequate courage unless by the 
influences of philosophy. 

I have given you but an imperfect view of 
this admirable connection between philosophy 
and law in some of its more intimate relations ; 
but, imperfect as it is, does not its nature charm 
you ? does it not lead up to a most noble and 
delectable source of science? does it not de* 
monstrate to you most clearly, that you are 
about to enter into a profession, the true spirit 
of which is not sufficiently discerned ? I proteatf 
for myself^ that when I contemplate the science 
of law in these philosophical relations to life, and 
to the human character (and these are its true 
relations), I am enamoured of the study of it ; 
it appears to me to be filled with a rich variety 
that at once arouses the student to emulation, 
and presents to him his reward. 

We will now consider the utility of philo- 
sophy to the student in regard to certain qua- 
lities that do not appear to be perhaps dpsely 
connected with his success ; but whicln never- 
theless, contribute very greatly to the pleasuM 
of his progress. 

Phaioaophy, it must be rwiarkod* h not wiy 
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essential to the internal government of the 
mind, in the subjects that have been mentioned : 
but it is of great use to promote qualities of an 
amiable nature, and to repress others that are of 
a contrary tendency ; and certain it is, that in 
this respect, it deserves some consideration. 
Many a man of great profundity has not only 
been on uneasy terms with himself, but has lost 
niuch of his influence with the world from the 
want of a philosophical government over his 
passions. 

With this aim I propose to select as topics of 
the two or three subsequent letters, integrity, 
urbanity, and modesty. We will then, in 
another letter, briefly consider some of those 
qualities to which philosophy is an enemy, and 
with that letter close this dissertation upon the 
connection between philosophy and law. 



< 
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« 

VT'OU seem at first sight to doubt whether the 
^ relation between integrity and the legal 
studies be so intimate as to demand a formal 
discussion : perhaps you will by and by be of a 
diflferent opinion: nor does such a discussion 



« 
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require the sanction of authority. But, I ap-^ 
prebend that, had no doctrine of this nature 
ever been advanced before, that circumstance 
would not have ilimished sound reason for de* 
clining the examination o£ it now.- In all sub- 
jects relating to man, in his various capacities 
4ind duties, we are free to make every inquiry 
that is consistent with good sense and the re- 
verence we owe to the Creator. 

I proceed to shew you the importance of in- 
tegrity to the lawyer ; but first of the meaning 
of the term. 

The integrity whereof we are now speaking is 
not confined to that common principle of ho- 
nesty, by the influence of which men are 
prevented from defi*auding each other in the 
general intercourse of life : we will extend our 
observations to that inward sense of honour 
which sets a man above those professional mis- 
representations, and leads him to scorn those ad- 
vantages that are the choicest food of the crafty 
spirit} which promotes that secret love of justice, 
that will never permit the advocate to forget 
that the cause of his client is his own ; and 
which will forbid him to engage in a business of 
notorious wrong. 

At the same time it will not be amiss to re- 
mark, that, as far as integrity of conduct is the 
sign of a general good character, every man 
who proposes for himself the profession of the 

X 
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Jaw, will, in commou with other meiif ftid his 
advantage in the cultivation of it : for it i$ a 
question which any person will natural^ aod 
may reasonably ask, *' With what face can the 
« advocate arise in a court of judicature, that 
** awful temple of justice, to call for the ven^ 
<< geance of the laws upon men, who^ perhaps, 
^< through ignorance or misfortune, have o& 
^< fended them, when be himself is ei])gaged ia 
« a daily violation of those laws ?"* I say vio- 
lation, for we chn know little of the spirit oi 
laws if we think they cannot be violated by of* 
fences abort of open robbeiy or murder. 

Having thus determined the idea of integrity, 
we wiU no longer delay the consideration of its 
importance to the lawyer. 

He who is influenced by the spirit of integrity, 
will never himself misrepresent, or be intentionatty 
the cause of others misrepresenting or conceal* 
ing the truth in a court of justice : no prospect 
of advantage to himsdf or his client will tempt 
him to the commission of so gross an enx>r : I 
will mention two modes (by way of cauticHi) in 
which it may be committed ; first» by giving a 
false colour to facts, in his own statement <^ 
them to the jury or to the court : secondly, by 
ingenious and artful constructions, turning the 
answers of witnesses to purposes eccentric &oak 
their original design. Both these are very bold 
a^t^ks upon the understanding and commcH^ 
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sense of men ; the latter is a flagrant perversion 
of all natural justice : nor are they often likely 
to succeed, if that v^ere to be adduced as an 
argument against them ; and were that not the 
case, yet he who depended for the success of 
such arts upon the ignorance of those whom he 
might term illiterate juiymen, would be de- 
ceived, since the vigilance of the judge would 
presently detect and expose him : but why do 
I urge l^is idea? At success, arising from 
such a source, the man of integrity would 
shudder, could we for a moment endure 
the paradox, that he were capable of attempt* 
ing it : yet, transgressions of this nature may 
be viewed by some as more venial than I can 
possibly think them to be ; because they are 
mistakenly considered as proofs of what is called 
talent : they may be proofs of this ; and it may 
be granted, that the talent that is able to give 
effect to such conduct is in some sort necessary 
for the bar : but the question is, whether these 
are not very improper exertions of it: the 
nature of a thing may be learned from its con- 
sequences ; now what are the necessary conse* 
quences of these shrewd perversions of the 
truth ? They must either succeed or they must 
fail : take it either way : do they succeed : it 
has just now been seen that every honest man 
would bhish at the success: do they fail: 
what tenfold confusion and disgrace must follow! 

X 2 
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How then, when such is the natural conse* 
qu€;nce of any art, can that art be justified? 
Ought that to be considered as fair or honour- 
able which cannot, whether attended by success 
or failure, produce aught but shame ? 

Integrity, then, is averse from a conduct like 
this i it teaches its pupil to consider, that in a 
court of justice the grand aim is truth ; and that 
a subversion of truth cannot be atchieved but at 
the expence of honour ; an expence Vhich no 
man of a right mind will willingly incur. It is 
in vain we would contend that the nature of 
the business demands this sort of cunning ; and 
that, therefore, no man can succeed without 
it : if this were true, a sense of integrity would 
have so much further to go back, in order to 
deter a man from entering into a profession, the 
principles of which were so contrary to every 
dictate of truth and honour. 

But I contend there is a distinction to be 
made between the cunning which, for any si« 
nister or momentary purpose, would wrest the 
honest meaning, or pervert the simple fact, and 
the vigUance that will detect imposition or false- 
hood, and drag it from its hiding place : their 
appearances, I confess, are similar ; but the ends 
they are calculated to answer are widely dif- 
ferent : they are both framed for attack ; they 
are both vivacious j but they are employed to 
very opposite purposes : the former assails the 

9 
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fearful and the ignorant only ; it seeks, by iiK 
timidation or by art, to draw a confession 
suited to some particular view : the latter has 
no view but truth ; it seeks not therefore to 
extort a testimony that is adverse to it: the 
objects of its power are the bold and the inte- 
rested witness; against these its keenest exer- 
tions are both useful and h<Miourable. 

Whenever the necessity for making such dis- 
tinctions as these occur, consult this principle of 
integrity ; it will, in a moment, direct you to what 
is right: and consistency in such a conduct 
will) in tlie end, not only produce success ; it 
will do more : it will render you deserving 
of it. 

In the course of your practice you may meet 
with some occasions in which, by taking advan- 
tage of the negligence or ignorance of your op- 
ponent you might recommend yourself to a sharp 
or selfish client: here integrity will be very useful: 
it will not permit you to make of such accidents 
any undue advantage, it will not suffer you 
to be so far smitten with the chanu;ter of a 
keen man, that you will obtain it at any rate. 
I have spoken of undue advantage, because 1 
would use a qualified term ; for I am not seek- 
ing to lay down quaint and singular rules that 
cannot be observed : it therefore seems to fol- 
low, that an advantage may sometimes be taken 
of an adversary's inadvertency: for instance, 
the error is in a point of practice which, for its 

X 3 
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publicity, every one, who attended to his busi- 
ness, must be acquainted with ; here is dis- 
played an unpardonable indolence or ignorance 
which may prejudice many, iand ought not there- 
fore to be overlooked ; much less ought it to be 
suffered to gain an advantage against you. 
Again, the fault may relate to a novel part of pnus 
tice, but of which you still know that the party 
neglecting has, or but for his own fault might 
have been sufficiently apprised : here, I appre- 
hend, the same reasons that governed you in the 
former case will equally operate : or perhaps, it 
may be the oversij,^ht of a man commonly and 
notoriously negligent ; here, I think, your duty 
to your client will not permit you to waive 
an advantage : or it may happen, that in fol- 
lowing the dictates of a liberal inclination, your 
client may suffer material harm in his cause : in 
this case, integrity seems to forbid that in ma* 
naging the affairs of others we should sacrifice 
them to feelings or notions that might with pro- 
priety influence us in the direction of our own. 
The instances I have stated just now are put 
merely for the sake of example ; in your fu- 
ture conduct you must be guided, with regard 
to the numerbus cases that will occur, by your 
own discretion : but upon all such occasions 
you will do well to cherish a spirit of integrity. 
And to resolve that nothing unworthy of your 
character shall appear. What, w3F a little 
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temporary profit avail in the estimation of the 
mtiti who ha& been tempted by the hope of it, to 
do that upon which he can reflect with no 
honest pride? Yet it may be not improperly 
feuarked, that, even in point of profit, this 
idiarp, catching' spirit does not always, in the 
end, bear awwjr the palm ; like the bubbling 
ef a disturbed rivulet it may excite a momentary 
attention, while the noble, silent swell of the 
river passes unnoticed ; but, like the rivulet, its 
shallowness will presently be discovered, and 
we shall turn from it with contempt, content 
anly with that perennial stream of talent and 
integrity that is rolling on with a majestic and 
imrfilled course towards the ocean of immor- 
tidity. 

Integrity, wherever it prevails, will correct the 
spirit of Bubtility and finesse that has been too 
often alleged to disgrace the English bar : every 
advocate will be anxious to give as little 
room as possible to such an accusation: he 
will recollect that those intricacies, which un- 
avoidably obscure the law have had their 
source in no honourable propensities of the hu* 
man mind, and that he will therefore be doing 
a great wrong in adding to them. In the 
days of early simplicity, the laws participated 
in that character; and they who have 
adorned the law and the literature of this 
country, have lamented that the fidse taste and 
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learning of the Norman schools have been un^ 
happily instrumental in corrupting the purity 
of our own system ; this learning had its origin 
in the cunning and dishonest policy which 
marked the conduct and opinions of dark and 
subtle ages ; and though its pernicious eflfects 
upon the juridical polity of this country cannot 
now be completely remediedt it will be the bu- 
siness of integrity at all events not to add to 
their influence, or accelerate their progress. 

There is no pride so unworthy of an enlight* 
ened mind as that which delights itself with the 
needless intricacies of any science, much less is 
it excusable in triumphing in the obscurity that 
enshrquds the law ; a science that ought to be 
most clear, and that will cease to be so only in 
proportion as the sentiments and manners of 
men degenerate from the standard of purity : 
the motives that induce this kind of pride are 
selfish and unjust, as he must be selfish and un- 
just who labours to lock up his knowledge rather 
than to diffuse and explain it. 

Be it your resolution, then, to preserve 
that perspicuity in which integrity delights } 
be not afraid, lest by these means your 
profession should become vulgar and debased. 
The moment we appear solicitous to conceal, 
we arouse curiosity; and as similar principles 
will attract each other ; so, when we want to 
plant our dignity upon art, the common mind 
feels itself immediately exalted to a rivalship) 
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and it enters into the strug^e with all the con* 
fidence of an equal adversary : for cunning is 
the wisdom of the vulgar, its very essence is a 
composition of concealment and disguise. 

The advocate, who is influenced by integrity, 
will never forget that the cause of his client is 
his own. What a glow, what a fervour does 
that animating principle impart to every look 
and every action ; and is it not as much to hi» 
interest as his honour ? Men are charmed whea 
^ey find their business thus warmly undertidcen. 
When they perceive that every thing they them* 
9elves could think is said for them, they are led 
insensibly into tlie idea that the barrister per- 
ceives and is aflfected by the justice of their 
cause* If this be a delusion, it is a delusion 
that is most readily supported by their self-corn* 
placency ; and the name of that lawyer is pre- 
sently spread in the world, who appears to argue 
rather from the affection he has towards the cause 
of his client than from his love of the fee. 

But, in truth, this is not a delusion, it is a 
real and an honourable principle : it incites a 
feeling of sincerity towards the interest of the 
client i and will not, therefore, suffer any su* 
pineness or neglect in his concerns : it will 
not attempt to avail itself of the excuse that the 
business was of little importance : that is ever 
of importance upon which the peace of a man 
depends } and who is to be the judge of that ? 
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Persons are seldom inclined to enter, as litigants, 
into a court of justice who do not conceive 
themselves to be injured ; and when once they 
have thus determined, and the advocate has ac^ 
cepted their cause, he pledges himself, to act 
for them as they themselves would act. 

In the energy that is thus produced there is 
great power; it is seen in every department 
wherein it is exercised, frbm the insignificance 
df private conversation up to the most import- 
ant public discussion : the moment we behold 
a man energetic, we are induced to think that 
he believes himself in the right, and that he is 
interested in what he says. About that in which 
we ourselves appear to take but a small concern, 
we shall not often succeed in our attempts to 
interest others : this is evident in matters that 
do not in any degree affect our af&irs : the most 
elevated sentiments of our immortal bard would 
fail to awaken corresponding sensations, if repeat- 
ed by a languid and unfeeling actor: but how does 
a secret sympathy thrill through the heart, when 
perhaps even less dignified ideas are presented 
to it by the lively voice and manner of an actor 
who possesses genius and feeling: whence is 
thii^ wonderful influence ? The man is, for the 
moment, what he appears to be ; and the glow- 
ing images he raises dart with an undiminished 
strength from his bosom to our own. 

Integrity will forbid the advocate to engage 
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in a business of notorious wroQg. Upon this 
proposition a very nice and curious doctrine 
arises : could the term wrong be accurately de* 
iined, there would, perhaps, be little difficulty 
in drawing a conclusion } but such a definition 
is no easy matter where *our interest or indin*. 
ptions interfere. The time, however, wiH not 
be mispent in endeavouring to ascertain to what 
extent the doctrine is true. 

First, that is a notoiious wrong when one 
man seeks, by a wresting of the law to his 
own purpose, to despoil another of his rightful 
property, or to obstruct his obtaining the pos* 
session of it; and be who assists in the exe* 
cution of any such plan, no matter under what 
pretence, incurs an equal share of guilt with the 
original propoonder : this being so, the question 
next arises what ought to be considered as de« 
spoiling, and what assisting? With respect to 
the first, certain it is that the judgment and 
integrity of the man must unite with the dr* 
cumstances of the case to produce a decision, 
since, perhi^s, it is impossible to point out 
circumstances, not which may happen, for that 
m^t be done; but which may be represented 
by the artful tongue of interest ; but this rule 
may be laid down ; where it becomes necessary 
to peivert, not the spirit only, but the words of 
a written law, in order to support a cause, no 
advocate of integrity will accept a hriell 
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As to the second part of this question, what 
may be called assisting. I observe, that who- 
ever is the voluntary instrument, by speaking 
or writing, of turning a law, calculated to pro- 
duce protection and benefit, to oppression and 
robbery, must clearly be an accessary : nor wiU 
the plea of professional necessity avail him, 
since that necessity cannot exist in an honour- 
able profession. 

Secondly, that is a notorious wrong whereby 
a law, dear and express in its correction of a 
public grievance, is sought to be weakened or 
evaded. If an offence against such a law be 
plain to the conscience and understanding of 
the advocate, can he, consistently with the dic- 
tates of integrity, rise up in court to defend 
the culprit? There are few cases free from 
doubt; and I am ready to allow, that many 
causes are defended in a public court of justice, 
and necessarily so, by the barrister (as, for 
instance, when he is assigned the counsel for a 
party by the court), which would be given up 
in the closet by the man : of this the world 
must have been long ago well convinced ; and 
it has agreed to justify it, and it may be justi- 
fied upon these grounds, independently of the 
authority of the court, and the nature of the 
barrister's public engagements, that there is a 
right somewhere, and that there is also (to put 
it no higher) a possible probability of its being 
on our own side: but in the case I have proposed 
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tbere can be no right existing, and integrity 
must therefore be violated by an attempt at de- 
fence. 

It must not be urged, that if I do not under- 
take this business, another will ; for thus are the 
boldest transgressions, not only against con- 
science, but against the laws themselves, excused: 
rather call to mind, that not only your own ho- 
nour, not only the feelings and property of others, 
but the laws and the community, may be affected. 

I do not mean to lay down nice rules of a 
novel or abstract morality : were I inclined to 
do this, my observations, grounded on the best 
authorities, might be carried to a great extent ; 
but you see they have been confined within very 
narrow compass, and to great plainness : what- 
ever has regard to the spirit of the laws, I have 
entirely and purposely omitted, because that can 
only be ascertained and settled in those tribunals 
that are appointed by the law : my intention is 
to impress upon your mind a sense of the inte- 
grity and honour that have the useful and im- 
portant capacities of practice. 

Neither have I that ill opinion of the world, 
or perhaps I might more truly speak, of the 
insufficiency of our laws, as to imagine that 
men will be tempted by the hope of success to 
nefarious attacks, either upon individuals or 
upon society; but it is certainly doing no 
ill thing to guard against that which may hap- 
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pen : nothing can be carried into our courts of 
justice but through the medium of counsel, and 
until we can be assured that none but fair ob-^ 
jects of litigation will be attempted to be ar- 
gued there, he who is about to prepare himself 
for the long robe will be coming short of his 
duty) if he does not his utmost to be ready for 
every event that may attend it. 

It is easy to ridicule any doctrine, however its 
purity or clearness may be able to defend it from 
fair opposition ; and more particularly are these 
practical rules, that may be thought to affect our 
interest, subject to this sort of treatment. That 
which we love not to do, we are very apt to 
represent as impossible to be done ; I do not 
suspect you of such conduct : I would only 
observe that it becomes us ever to weigh well the 
nature and design of a precept before we affect 
to despise it as a vain one. 

What I have recommended to you not only 
arises out of the principles of a practical justice, 
but has a tendency to promote the interest and 
reputation of the advocate: perhaps from an 
erroneous opinion in the world, this may be true 
rather of him who has yet to gain, than of him 
who has established a name ; but I am not address- 
ing the latter of these characters. Policy, as 
well as integrity, demands of the young man, 
that he do not, for the sake of a fee, or for the 
hope of business^ engage himself as the de^ 
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^Biider of a notoricHis wrong : what he gaim by 
the acquisition of the moment will be vaetly 
overbalanced by the future loss, of the good 
optnton of those by whom alobe he can hope to 
rise : much cannot be gained, but much may» 
eventuAlly^ be' lost I mention this because 
young men are frequently induced to virtue by 
motives that do not altogether arise from her 
oiwn intrin«c excellence. 

I will now shew, in a few words> that integrity 
iathe geuuiae offipring of philosophy. 

Philosophy is the parent of integrity; nor 
caa we view the relation in any more distaqt 
light, if we will take the trouble to examine 
wdth care the drcumsiances and nature peculiar 
to each. The philosophy I would have you 
study has been already characterized as the phi* 
lo60{Ay of the heart : and whence is this pure 
principle of integrity? does it not come also 
from the heart ? ia it not engendered there by 
philosic^hical research and investigation ? dd ex* 
ternal circumstances produce it ? is it the necefr» 
aary efiect of richeiw of learnings of commerce 
wiih the world ? These may set it off to adyan-i 
tage» th^ may make it mcnre extensively useful i 
but we have had abundant proof that they ar^ 
not able to produce it. 

It must, however, be remarked, that of all the 
principles that ought to regulate our conduct, 
integrity ia the most UaUe to be shaken by 
eicixinaic ctrcumstances» and omseqiiently that 
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it must be frequently in need of immediate sup- 
port : this support it can only receive from phi* 
losophy ; for it is from philosophy only that we 
can derive that firmness of mind which is ne- 
cessary to establish integrity. 

By firmness of mind, you will hardly suppose 
I mean that which is however frequently caa* 
founded with it, strength of nerves; of the 
latter one need not say, that however useful it 
may be, it is merely a physical and vulgar qua- 
lity ; the former is that power which may not so 
properly be said to conquer, as to keep far 
from us every temptation to meanness; which 
enables us to despise all hesitation in the con- 
flicts that every day occur between our honour 
and our interest, to hold an even hand, if I may 
so speak, between ourselves and the .world, 
and to guide us in one undeviating course of 
rectitude. 

The love of int^rity may reside in veiy 
feeble minds, but in such minds integrity will 
be no certain principle : and no man can for a 
moment rely upon its influence for any beneficial 
consequence; for what is the substantial diflfer* 
ence between that weak desire to do what is fit, 
which is every hour blasted by selfish fear, or 
chilled by lingering hesitation, and the open dis* 
regard of every just and honourable sentiment ? 

No man therefore can safely pronounce of 
himself that he is a man of integrity, if he pos* 
iesB not firmness of mind, if his hapi^iness. 
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losing sight of the consciousness of honourable 
desert, depend upon success, upon the applause 
that indiscriminately waits upon success • how-> 
ever obtained, upon the acquisition of wealth, 
or upon any other external advantage. The 
due estimate of such advantages will assign 
them a subordinate station, and that estimate 
can only be made under the instruction of phi- 
losophy, but when once established in the mind 
it will necessarily produce a spirit of integrity 
too firm to be shaken by the fear of poverty or 
failure, or by an undue desire of success or 
prai&e* 
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T 7RBANITY next comes under our observ- 
^^ ation as a pleasing and amiable quality in 
the character of an advocate, and as, in a de- 
gree, related to philosophy. Perhaps some- 
thing of this nature may exist where the in- 
fluences of philosophy are not, in any other 
xespect, very easily to be discerned: but we 
may, at the same time, justly observe, that its 
duties havp seldom been. so accurately under- 
stood, or so happily practised, where they have 
been the result of mere notions of form or good 
hveeding. 
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They who have written upon the decorations 
of life have agreed to mark urbanity as the chief 
amongst them ; and one writer in particular, of 
high repute in our language, who appears per- 
fectly to have understood the rules of politeness, 
represents good breeding, or good manners, as a 
system calculated to difilise pleasure and self- 
complacency amongst the various ranks of so- 
ciety : this plainly indicates his opinion, that it 
must flow from the heart ; no qualities of the 
head, however great or valuable, being adequate 
of themselves to that beneficial purpose. Urba- 
nity appears to be composed of the best qualities 
of both ; and they who most excel in it are, un- 
doubtedly, the best calculated to difiiise felicity 
aroun4 them. 

But this is not all ; in feeUngs of this nature 
there is ever a tendency to reciprocity: and 
although the fitvours that are granted, in what 
18 called the more solid commeree of men, 
are sometimes neglected to be returned, because 
that return may afiect, in an impleasant manner, 
our interest ; iligratitude in the transactions of 
politeness is not often found : what we give to 
the world in that way is generally returned ten- 
fold. A man of genuine politeness has seldom 
many enemies ; not only because he is a charac- 
ter calculated to obtain favour, but also because 
men please themselves while they manifest th(eir 
kindness towards himt 
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Such being the character and consequences 
of urbanity, it will, surely, not be unnecessary to 
consider how far it is worthy the attention of 
him, who is going to act so conspicuous a part 
in life as that in which the English bar places a 
man, whether as a scholar, a lawyer, or a gentle- 
man* 

The barrister, more than any other man, has 
an enlarged commerce with the world ; almost 
all descriptions of society engage with him, and 
he with them ; nor is this intercourse altogether 
a private one ; it is, indeed, for the most part 
public : Urbanity, therefore, in conducting such 
an intercourse, is not only more requisite in him 
than in many other characters, but he will incur 
proportionably more lasting and deserved cen- 
sure than others, if he be deficient in it ; for 
his opportunities are more than proportionably 
increased of communicating, by a conciliating 
address, pleasure and confidence to all around 
him. 

That which has in itself the capacity of con- 
trary exertions produces them generally in ex- 
tremes : this observation may be illustrated by 
the character before us : as the advocate has it 
in his power to difiuse a great proportion of 
pleasure^ so can he give pain in an equal degree : 
by the indelicacy of his manners he may put an 
affiront upon dignity, which it cannot but feel, 
though it may not resent: he may inflict a 
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wound upon conscious txuth, which may tor- 
ture, though it cannot disable it : in hiniy there- 
fore, every dereliction of urbanity, every n^- 
lect of its laws, is peculiarly ungracious, because 
it is peculiarly incumbent upon him to observe 
them. 

As a man of the world, the favour of the world 
is of importance to him ; and he cannot acquire 
it by a surer method than that with which ur- 
banity will furnish him : it wiU open every ear 
and soften every heart towards him .: it will pro- 
mote his interest with others, and render him 
happy with himself. 

Its good effects are conspicuous in every 
movement, in every word, in every action; it 
possesses an engaging condescension that adds 
fresh lustre to the dignity of our manners; 
in addressing the judge or the jury, or tn ar- 
gument it will produce a tone of yielding diffi- 
dence, without impairing the firmness of our 
positions, or blunting the point of our conclu- 
sion ; in examining a witness, it will guard us 
against insulting the humble or deriding the 
-modest ; it will clothe the countenance with ^ 
pleasing seriousness when undesigning ignorance 
only presents itself; to the crafty, and audaci- 
ous it will yet exhibit an aspect not the less 
adverse or terrific. Thus will urbanity raise 
up a character that will prove obnoxious to 
those alone to whom virtue, truth and elegance 
are obnoxious. 
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But although urbanity is so great a recom-^ 
mendation of the legal character, and although 
one could not be easily led to suppose it 
would be neglected, yet, certain it is that 
many false notions may be broached, which, 
if they do not totally destroy, do at least im- 
pede the cultivation of it : such is the pride of 
birth, of wealth, of talents, of situation : but that 
such pride, even in common life, whether its 
principle or its consequences are considered, is 
inconsistent with every dictate of generosity 
and justice, has ever had the assent of men of 
good sense and understanding ; much more will 
it be condemned as incompatible with every de^- 
finition of gentlemanlike behaviour, when it in- 
fluences the conduct of a barrister. 

Let any man in that respectable situation, 
who is about to address himself either to a 
court or to a witness, reflect for a moment upon 
the' relation that subsists between himself and 
them ; to the one he is confessedly inferior in all 
that situation or talent can confer; nor can 
his wealth or his birth, be they what they may, 
render him any way equal to the dignified ele- 
vation of those whom he addresses: clearly, 
then, upon such occasions, his aspect ought not 
to be that of a vulgar carelessness or a defying 
audacity ; in all its various actions it ever ought 
to preserve a decency of reserve, appropriate to 
the respectfulness of his sentiments. An voh- 
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chastised manner or tone of voice very little 
becomes the character of an advocate, or is suit- 
able to the solemnity of a court of justice. 

The case may be different, in respect to a 
witness ; the great majority of those who bear 
their testimony in our ordinary tribunals, are of 
an inferior class of men ; and, consequently, inall 
those particulars to which I have just now alluded, 
very much beneath the advocate who examines 
them : now in the intercourse *that subsists be- 
tween these two character^, what ou^t to be 
the chief purpose of the advocate? Doubtless, 
you will reply, the extraction of the truth. And 
how is this grand end to be obtained ? By taking 
an undue advantage of his superiority ? By in- 
vidious and impertinent questions ? By imperi- 
ous and insulting language ? By provoking the 
passions that are natural to a man, with a de- 
grading rudeness (degrading, indeed, only to 
him who descends to it)? Are the ends of 
truth to be answered by means like these ? It is 
by these very means that the truth is frequently 
overborne, and that the administration of justice 
is sometimes calumniated. When we consider 
what an advocate ought to be, as a general 
character, and when in particular we reflect that 
he ought to assist and support the honest aod tbe 
timid witness, how odious must appear that im* 
necessary art, tliat brow^beating insoienee, 
calculated only for the unjust ptupioms of de- 
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ceiving or terrifying him : but to leave this — 
How unphilosophicali how little consorting with 
the character of a man of refinement and the 
world, is that undistinguishing severity that in* 
volves alike the innocent and the guilty, that» 
with the same unrelenting frown, the same 
haughty spirit, attacks the daring and abashes 
the modest : sure I am that, were these things 
made the subject of reflection, men would not 
be so i^t to consider the service they are about 
to render their country by witnessing the trutl) 
as an almost certain exposure to affiront : but 
I will no longer dweU upon this unpleasant to- 
pic : suffice it to observe, that what has been 
said must possess a double recommendation to 
your attention when you perceive that it is 
honoured with the approving sentiments of those 
who take the lead in our courts of judicature. 

These rules may be extended to your inter^* 
course with attomies, of whom it is needless to 
say, that whether considered as occupying a 
most respectable rank in society, or as very 
nearly connected with the barrister, they are 
entitled to all those attentions which politeness 
dictates. I am not afraid you will confound my 
ideas upon this head* so as to suppose that I 
can possibly mean to urge a &miliarity with 
«yery inferior character who chooses to decorate 
himself with the name of an attoniey ; indeedy 
a cautMm a^unst this as an exception ^om the 
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general rule, is rather implied in my former ad« 
monition ; no conduct can be more remote than 
tliis from the behaviour that springs from a de- 
cent consciousness of superiority. And if ever 
a barrister shall be found, who, under the false 
hope of acquiring or increasing his practice, 
woidd become the easy companion of a low and 
unprincipled description of men, such a spectacle 
would be matter of the most extreme regret to 
every man who is interested for the honour and 
prosperity of the bar : both go to the farthest 
points of error ; and to every ingenuous mind 
it is sufficient to point them out, that they may 
both be equally avoided. 

There is an excellent mean to be observed, 
which a combination of reflection and natural 
sentiments of dignity will never fail to produce. 
While the subject, however, is under our review, 
it may not be amiss to observe, that, as far as 
his professional conduct in the court is concern- 
ed, the advocate is bound, by the peculiar re- 
lation he bears to them, to have a very strict 
guard upon it; he is under the protection of 
the court ; he is become^ by custom at least, a 
very essential member of it; he owes to it, 
therefore, gratitude and reverence, and an at- 
tention to the support of its dignity : now to be 
vulgar and boisterous in speech or in manners 
in the presence of the court, is grossly to af. 
firont it, and, of course, totally inconsistent with 
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either of those affections ; and because the noble 
characters who preside there may be too ten- 
der of your reputation to mark with severity 
every offence of this nature, will not the general 
body of the people, think you, be apt to mis- 
take this lenity for an approbation of your 
improper conduct ? and may not the authority 
of the court, in time, be thus rendered an ob- 
ject either of their dread or their mockery? 
Such impressions as these upon the public mind 
are not to be thoughtlessly encouraged ; in your 
own sphere prevent them as much as possible 
by cultivating a politeness of manners, that is 
ever the surest ensign of your own dislike of 
rudeness, and the best defence you can yourself 
have against the familiarities and impertinence 
of others. 

Thus have I candidly laid before you my 
ideas of this particular branch of our important 
subject. If it appear ludicrous to class urbanity 
among .the serious studies of the lawyer, it may 
be recollected, that, upon things thus lightly 
esteemed, the most important occurrences of 
. life have depended, important both in their own 
nature, and in the consequences they have pro- 
duced. 
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T^ 7£ come now to the last quality I propoeedi 
^ * as composing the ornamental as well as 
useful parts of this great philosophical pilc» 
Modesty. 

In various passages of my former letters I 
have taken whatever opportunities presented 
themselves of speaking in praise of modesty ; 
in particular I recollect to have shewn you 
the difference that subsists between modesty 
and fear. You have always assented to my 
ideas upon this subject, and £ therefore, with 
the less hesitation, lead you, for a moment, to 
< a more concentrated view of its nature, and of 
the benefits that must result to you from the 
cultivation of it 

Not doubting but you carry in your mind a 
clear remembrance of what has been already 
written, I proceed to observe, in the way of 
deduction, that modesty is particularly necesr 
sary to all those who stand up in puUic as 
speakers ; and that it is the peculiar and the 
chief ornament of the advocate. 

All who have the care and education of the 
younger part of the community entrusted to 
them, make it their first endeavoiu* to inculcate 
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the principles of modesty into the minds of 
their pupils : but this task has not been confined 
to parents and guardians : the philosophers and 
poets of every age have viewed it in a light suf- 
ficiently considerable to think it worthy of being 
placed amongst their most unportant lessons; 
and the records of every enlightened <{oantry 
bear incontestable evidence that modesty has 
predominated in all those superior characters 
that, by ^heir wisdom, their learning, or their 
genius, have adorned the various ages in which 
they lived. 

If this be the case, it will be natural to inquire, 
how it has happened to be so ; and the rather, 
I apprehend, as modesty is not a quality fbrmed 
to catch the immediate notice of the world. It 
may be remarked, then, that it is peculiarly cal- 
culated to charm and to interest the affections 
of mankind ; for it possesses, if I may so speak, 
a yielding boldness, that at once creates delight 
and surprise in the huma« breast ; while it ap- 
pears to give way, it maintains its groimd with 
a secret fortitude; and this is one reason 
why it has so powerful an operation. It is the 
nature of man to have a distaste against for- 
wardness and pertinacity^ while it wHl ^asHy 
submit to that fortitude that supports, with an 
internal and even tranquillity, the opinions or 
principles it has espoused. 
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Modesty has been pleasing to the world, and 
"will ever remain the object of its delight, be* 
cause it is the offipring of philosophy. There 
is something naturally just m our uncomipted 
sentiments that will not permit our primaiy ideas 
of truth to be absolutely lost, though they may, 
for a time, be suspended or weakened by the 
habits of an immoral practice; he, therefore, 
who proposes truth to mankind, either by the 
example of his own life, or by precepts drawn 
from the virtues or wisdom of others, with mo- 
desty, will be sure to attract attention and to 
gain esteem, even though prejudice, or vanity, 
or interest, or any other of those false motives 
Ifirhich rule but too powerfully over the actions 
of men, should prevent a candid confession of 
his power ; for, being fortified by the immutable 
principles of truth, modesty will push home her 
purpose with a resolution necessarily consequent 
upon those principles, although that resolution 
will be softened by a meekness peculiar to her 
own nature. 

We have a natural jealousy of our independ- 
ence ; we hate the man who, from a pertinacity 
in his own systems, ridicules our prejudices, and 
argues with rudeness and ferocity : by a contrary 
but natural influence, we are led to listen to him 
whOf while he defends his own tenets with eveiy 
force of argument, and presents diem to our 
consideration with all the accuracy of reasoning, 
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8till appears to treat those of his adversary 
yfith. a respectful tenderness: if, therefore^ 
immediate conviction does not follow, the good- 
will of his, auditors is nevertheless gained; 
and this is no immaterial point for him whose 
business it is to address and to influence the pas- 
sions and the judgment of men. 

What I have just now said of the influence of 
modesty, is not confined to the intercourse of 
private life, it will also hold good in regard to 
public speakers; since it seldom happens, I 
believe, in free, numerous and rational assem- 
blies, that the speaker and many of his hearers 
exactly correspond in their ideas or conclu- 
sions* 

It is by no means a necessary consequence, 
because it falls to a man's lot to address a num- 
ber of persons, that he is therefore the wisest 
man of that number : eloquence is a ver}' noble 
gift, and wherever it is allied to a sound judg- 
ment, it will at one time or another elevate the 
man who possesses it above his contemporaries ; 
but it will only elevate him as it is manifested, 
and as it makes an impression upon men's minds; 
and nothing so effectually convinces us of the 
l^ood understanding of a public speaker as the 
appearance of modesty; by this he acknow- 
ledges the inferiority of his own single opinion 
to the aggregate wisdom of the body he is ad- 
dressing ; yet because the aggregrate wisdom of 
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every society is a composition of separate ef^ 
forts of individual understandings, he does not 
relinquish his own opinion, but continues to 
force ity until, by some solemn act of the 
auditory, the public opinion is clearly demon- 
strated. 

In this view, the public speaker, though appa- 
rently the greatest, will be considered, in reality, 
the lowest character in the assembly : how then 
does modesty become him: how odious is a 
bold, clamorous, headstrong pertinacity : the 
orator has taken upon him to argue, to inform^ 
to refine; he has ventured to advance and to 
support opinions ; but in what situation ? Not 
in that where man stands opposed to man, yet 
wherein, as we have seen, modesty is ever ad- 
mired: no; he combats numbers; numbers, 
too, perhaps superior to himself in all the solid 
qualities of the mind : if he then presume to 
hold this great superiority at defiance, he must 
do so at tlie peril of universal contempt. 

Nor will the matter be greatly altered if we 
suppose for a moment that he is not only the 
greatest orator, but the wisest man in the assem- 
bly, and can more than this be allowed ? still he 
is but one ; and one may fail where many can- 
not : for though that one have all human wis- 
dom, yet it would be supposing too much, that, 
of a number of persons promiscuously asrom- 
bled, all, or even a majority, are devoid of com* 
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mon sense ; here, therefore, in forming a deci- 
sion, the common understanding of many is 
opposed to the superior discernment of one. It 
must also be remembered, that, of many of those 
circumstances which relate to life and to the 
management of its concerns, every necessary 
judgment can be correctly formed by the force of 
those combinations alone that the generality of 
men are adequate to make: superior powers 
may embellish the discussion, or they may be 
needful to the settlement of matters of an intri- 
cate nature; but the truth is, that neither is ' 
this embellishment absolutely necessary, nor do 
ai&irs of so nice and intricate a nature frequently 
occur. 

I omit to urge, that the grounds upon which 
many human opinions and arguments are 
founded are uncertain and obscure; this is 
a truth within the daily experience of every 
man ; it may, however, be observed, that it is a 
truth that ought ever to be recollected ; it will, 
indeed, only be forgotten in proportion as we 
are sunk in ignorance. We see that the wisest 
men do not advance their observations or their 
arguments in a tone of confidence or with an 
unblushing boldness ; experience has taught 
them, that like other men, they may err ; still 
conscious of their superiority, they take upon 
them to inform and instruct mankind, but thrir 
lessons are delivered in the chastened style of 
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modesty ; they remember that they themselves 
have something yet to learn. 

It now remains to see whether, granting what 
I have already observed to be true, modesty is 
not peculiarly necessary to those who stand up 
as advocates in a British court of judicature. 

It has been observed with respect to public 
speakers generally, that, by the mere force of 
their relation to their auditory, they are, upon 
the comparison, greatly inferior to it ; and that, 
even although the uncommon and perhaps, im- 
possible circumstance were granted, of his being 
the greatest man in it ; and the conclusion was, 
that an immodest boldness very ill became the 
character in which he appeared : now if, under 
a circumstance so favourable to him, this be the 
case, how much more strongly will it appear to 
be so where the contrary is the fact ; where the 
speaker, however honourable or however learned 
as an individual, has still to contend with a su- 
periority of rank and learning. 

This is the situation of the advocate : he is in 
the ideal presence of his sovereign, represented 
by a type, awful, perhaps, as the sacred original; 
he is before men elevated far above the common 
ranks of society, marked by eveiy distinction 
that the world has agreed to venerate; and 
deeply versed in that learning by a profundity 
in which he himself will be judged : his com* 
panionst some of whom upon this occasion may 



be ins adi^eiMcies, erudite as himself in science 
fiod iBore defeply skilled* perhaps in the doc* 
trines he will have to assail or defend^ watching 
fats aiigaments, controverting his statements^ 
ready to dispute his principles and to deny his 
cohdusions: what mind of sensibility^ what 
being of any understanding, could eddure to 
iiehcdd in a youi^ man, thus critically situatedt 
«n andacions front? what ear could suffer sounds 
tif an unabashed confidence ? A host of dignity* 
of learning, of talent, presents itself; every 
thing unites to teach him the lesson of modesty. 

Besides, this would not only be an offence to 
propriety, and to the common sense of mankind; 
it would be an oflfence against yourself. What 
acquaintance do you suppose men will think you 
can have with the great men of this age and of 
farmer ages? Will they not laugh when you 
pretend to value yourself upon your know- 
ledge of the law and of lawyers, of the philoso* 
phers, the poets, and the historians of your 
own and of other countries? You, who ap- 
pear so little acquainted with those beautiful 
distinctions of character which have marked their 
elevated sentiments and have immortalized their 
names. ^ 

Who will believe that you know any thing of 
Bacon, of Newton, of Locke, of Jones, or of 
Mansfield (I need not mention other names), 
whale you seem thus destitute of that quality, 
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which spreads a pleasing glory round those noUe 
characters? It is impossible! The man who 
never speaks before the tribunals of justice but 
in the tones of confidence and audacity, may 
excite a temporary amazement ; he may delude 
for the moment; he may enrich himself; but 
when the reason of men return, he will be 
taught to feel (if, indeed, any sense of feeling 
remain) that there is a dreadful distance between 
himself and that character which is formed to 
expand the science and to elevate the profession 
•of the law. 

Cpntemplate, I once more beseech you, the 
models that are before you ; they will teach you 
the necessary distinctions between modesty and 
fear, between fortitude and impudence; they 
will shew you that it is not by pertinacity and 
violence that the opinions of men are to be 
modified, or that truth is to be defended ; thqr 
will establish in your mind this grand fimdap 
mental principle, that men, whose attention is 
worth obtaining, are seldom moved to attention, 
much less to conviction, by those who arrogant- 
Jy usurp to themselves every power of the judg- 
ment and of truth. 

And now, can it be conceived that modesty 
will restrain our exertions, and rob us of our 
powers ? Discard that idea, if you have im« 
bibed it ; it is most ialse and delusive. Modesty, 
which is truly and systematically such, springs 
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from a power and habit <^ contemj^tit^ apd 
understanding the peculiar relation in which, as 
a public speaker, you may stand to a certain 
portion of the community; and this power is 
engendered and supported by philosophy : and 
if philosophy, when combined with the active 
duties of life, is not calculated to depress men 
to a base and narrow sphere, modesty, which 
is thus nearly related to it, cannot be conducive 
to so unworthy an end. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the good ef- 
fects which the cultivation of modesty will pro- 
duce upon your general behaviour, not only be- 
cause they are of themselves obvious, but also 
because they have already been sufficiently treat* 
ed of by other writers ; I therefore dismiss this 
letter, repeating to you my wish that you 
would dedicate some portion of your time to 
the consideration of this pleasing and importfot 
aubject. 
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THUS have we traced, as briefly as the na. 
ture of the subject would permit, the 
connection that subsists between philosophy 
and the law; and have perceived, by the 
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'^xBxapleB of integrity, urbanity and modesty, 
lliat the influence of philosophy upon the stu- 
dent will enabk him to acquire not only solid, 
but pleasing and ornamental qualifications ; that 
It will not only lead him in time to rank with 
sages, but that it will also strew with flowers the 
jpath through which it points out the way to 
wisdom. I will detain you a moment longer, 
while I remark upon a very few of thoise passions 
and propensities which are inimical to the pro- 
gress of the student, and which philosophy is 
able to subdue. 

First, Intemperance. Intemperance is un* 
friendly to the minds and the bodies of all men 
in common ; but opportunities of engaging in it 
bccur, perhaps, more frequently to the inhabit- 
knts of our inns of court than to any other pro* 
fessional body of men : there seem, indeed, to 
exjst no other barriers against its destructive 
inroads than those which philosophy presents. 
I speak not here merely of the pleasures of 
the table ; I mean to add to them those of the 
town in general : music, cards, the theatres, all 
combine to form one subtle vortex, in which 
the time and the powers of the student are 
silently but inevitably lost. How is he to avoid 
thSs? Let him apply to Philosophy; she will 
teach him his duty 9 and lead him up to the ful- 
fittneht of it ; under her mild and grateful 
I^Uotiis he will gradually be led to nobler pur- 
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suits; it will be no longer by constraint^ tlui^ 
he refrains from those indulgences, which be^ 
fore he courted ; he will fiy from them ; they 
will be indulgences no longer : truth and reBsq^ 
will resume their empire: the law» which he 
had been accustomed to consider as a steri|^ 
labour, as a task unworthy of every man of 
genius and spirit, will now appear to be fertile 
of enlarged and scientific truths ; his facilities 
enlivened by philosophy, will ari^e to light an4 
freedom > and under her auspices he beconijey 
his owo guardiap. 

Secondly, Vanity, This is ^ propensily of 
the mind which betrays those who ape under i\f 
influence into the most silly, not to say the mp^^ 
degrading actions ; phi^losophy is certaij^Jy th.e 
best, it* it be not the only cure for it. Tajke a 
view for a moment of the difference betwe^?9 
their principles : vanity arises from a blind, *un^ 
qualified partiality in a man towards him^slf ; ^ 
is therefore a conceit that all his thoughts, an4 
Ihat every thing he does, partfJ^e of some pecuH 
Im svperigrity over th$ thpughf? and actiqus of 
other men : philosophy, on the cQnjtrary, lea^ 
a man to eoJarged ^dews of truth ; sjhe produces 
a dispositfon to compsur^ himself and hi$ acqui- 
sitions with the elevated objects which sh^ dis- 
plays: the natural result of .this compfiriso^ 
^ be. a s^me of his own 4efi(?iency: wndep 

.the .iosuepcft .<» toe form^ Ae becomes con- 
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ceited and arrogant ; by the lessons of the latter^ 
diffident and humble ; in short, the principles of 
good and evil are not more averse from each 
6ther than are those of philosophy and vanity- 

If this representation be a fair one, and if 
what has lately been observed be correct, the 
advocate cannot have a greater enemy to his 
reputation than vanity. If the situation of the 
barrister peculiarly demand from him a modest 
and dignified reserve in his deportment, vanity 
must necessarily be inimical to his success, ibr 
she will be continually enticing him into fri* 
vblity and affectation. If integrity and urbanity 
be requisite to the excellence of the advocate, 
surely vanity should be avoided or opposed as 
adverse to both; for though I do not mean 
to say that the vain man cannot be an honest 
lAan, yet he who is subject to vanity will be 
sometimes inclined to sacrifice' that nice sense 
of honour which has been mentioned, to his 
ostentation. Of his manners we may speak in 
terms less reserved; it may be taken as a 
maxim, that the man of vanity can never be 
the well-bred man. 

If we consult the common experience of life^ 
we shall find that men conceive not only the 
deepest disgust, but contempt also, of the cluu 
racter of the vain man ; and if this be the case 
in the trifling, comparatively trifling concerns 
6f the day, how much more forcibly must it be 
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ao» upon those occasions when we are waiting 
for the displays of a profound judgment : these 
sensations of disgust and contempt are capable 
of working a great mischief against their object i 
and they are peculiarly dangerous to those whO' 
dqiend for their prosperity upon the confidence 
that others may be induced to repose in them ; 
they naturally destroy all inclination to confi* 
dence. This is the situation of the' advocate ; 
he will do nothing if he possess not the confi- 
dence of men; disgust and contempt, it has 
been seen, destroy this confidence, and vanity 
may produce disgust and contempt. 

Subdue, then, the early suggestions <rf* va- 
nity : she is not only a powerful and a subtle, 
but an active aiemy, and when she has once 
completed her conquest over you, displays, in a 
thousand modes, her triumphs to the world; 
she makes every part of you subservient to her 
puipose ; she tortures your frame into unmean- 
ing attitudes, teaches your eye, by turns, the 
stare of impudence and the gaze of inanity, ataid 
influences your voice to numberless ridiculous 
and unnatural variations : by her artifices your 
mind is perverted and your judgment weakened ; 
they become subject to false and narrow con- 
ceits, that would contract all that is noble in 
science and elevated in nature, to their own de* 
based sphere. 

Thirdly, Peevishness. If you are unh^fqpily 
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addicted to this diqiomtion, you will find a great 
9iapp6Tt against it id phikeof^ ; knd this sup* 
port you will also perceive to be very necessary ; 
for there are not, perhaps, many scenes in 
which the temper is more severely tried than a 
court of justice ; and it may be added, that no 
where is an ill temper so. mortifying or disgrace- 
&d ; mortifying, because it is liable to be ridi- 
culed with all the keenness of witj and dia> 
graceful, because it lessens the character of the 
advocate in the eyes a£ every rank of men. Nor 
will you be indined to treat this hint as useless, 
when you reflect that a' man of is perverse and 
peevish spirit is every moment exposed to pain ; 
thkt it will fliw upon him firom a thousand 
different and imexpected souooes; the keen 
argument of a learned friend, the art or the 
jgnorance of a witness, the unavoidable diver- 
sion of the attention d the court at times fiom 
his dbservations, or that oppositioii ta his opi« 
nioKi^ frrnn which no man in nuch a sitoation 
tan expect t6 be secure : all the&e are equattf 
eaftdnbifced to distress hiai : how imha^y nMlst 
he be HI ttdoself, iuod cootemptflbleta tibe opinion 
of edicire^ iB, bgr 9>ocurrences Iflce thesq, he be 
driven into ^an excess of pbssion, nakuoaUy fB» 
dncti^ fof vidletM and indecent expvesaidns. 

If this dtisposition 4be suffdred to grow snta a 
habit, it blunts and deadens the poweils df the 
iiiDi4 '^ni it enervates <die bodily ftsMuic (the 



ibrmer of these positions raxf not be. so apiMh 
rent, because there have been instanees of turn 
of great natural vivadly andkeennfiss* who do 
not aj^ear to have lost their mental superiotiilgp. 
under the prevalence of' a bad temper : but ub^ 
dependently of the argument^ that these^ might 
be considered as exceptions from the genecal 
rule, I would observe that vivadty and keent 
Bess, though they may well combine with the 
properties essential to a great character^ do^ 
by no means, of themselves, form a necessary 
part of it ; to those, therefore, who ctofisider 
that aa even, composed and dignified tenor of 
mind is die great feature of an elevated oluu 
racter, it will not appear strange to assert, that 
he who indulges a peevish, petulant diqKMBitioB 
in any degree, is in that degree removed from 
the elevation to whidi I have just alluded* 

It appears then your duty to have a conunand 
oiver your temper : k is to philosophy only that 
yaa can look up for the necessaiy powers : we 
wfll not now dive into the tv^;in of this evil dk* 
pnitkm ; suffice it to say, that it is possible to 
Umur under it, and that a sufficient remedy 
has been pointed ouL 

i*ouithl)r. Envy. Envy <is oot only the parent 
ef misery in oumehies, but of injustioe itovards 
others : against a spirit like this overy member 
of a Hbesa] pmfession ought most ^valcbiiiUy to 
guasd* It 'hM fr^fP"^ t^^o*^ffw ri wh^ ft t^*^^^!^ d 
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times urged by those who have written upon the 
moral system, that envy betrays us into num- 
berless meannesses: what has been so often 
said I will not here repeat ; I will only use it to 
impress upon your mind this doctrine ; what^ 
ever is mean, whatever is unjust in its general 
nature, acquires ' a new and more forcible cha- 
racter of meanness and of injustice when it be- 
comes related to the legal profession ; a pro- 
fession that demands learning, wisdom, in short, 
every thing that is most adverse against those 
principles. 

With this sentiment the advocate will, less 
than any other man, endure the dominion of 
ttivy, because he will less than any other man 
endure what is selfish, and because what is selfish 
in the common acceptation becopies doubly so 
in him. Unfortunately, wh^e there is a natural 
disposition to envy in the man, it becomes ex- 
cessively forcible in the lawyer ; it is most ef- 
fectually aroused by the success of our contem- 
poraries } and no success is more striking than 
that of the barrister, or more completely ap- 
pears to spring out of those acquiren^ents that 
excite admiration or envy ; for wh&x we con- 
sider that all the noble faculties of the judgment, 
the brilliandes of imagination, and the graces of 
eloquence may be brought forward as the:in8tra« 
ments of his success, and that riches, reputation 
and honour are its almost certain consequences, 
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we shall perhaps find it difficult to conceive an 
assemblage of causes and efiects more i^endidf 
and, of course, more strongly formed to excite 
the indignation of the envious man. The les* 
sons of philosophy will here have- an influence 
not only as a remedy, but as a preventive^ and 
will destroy even while they are in embryo those 
baneful feelings, that are hostile against every 
purpose of honour, and destructive of every 
source of felicity. 

I will not select any further instances of the 
qualities against which philosophy is adverse; 
those whereon I have thus briefly commented 
are sufficient to shew you two things very mate* 
rial to a student; that there are passions and 
prejudices inimical to the study of a liberal and 
learned science, yet to which he may, in an evil 
hour, become subject ; and also, that there is a 
power adequate to the prevention or the extir- 
pation of them. 

Here we put an end to our long dissertation 
upon the connection between philosophy and 
law. Much indeed has been said, but much has 
been passed by unnoticed ; this you must supply 
by the industry of your own cogitation and re- 
search ; nor can a portion of your time be con- 
secrated to a better purpose. The law, it may 
be repeated, is evidently a sdenoe connected 
with the varied character of man ; he, there- 
fare, who is ignorant of Urn character ofm n^er 
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eiEiter with a proper discrimination into the legal 
science j it will ever appear to him as a mere 
letter; its designs, its principles - are hid fiom 
him ; and hbm the respectable rank of an ad* 
voeate ii^ laws formed into a system consonant 
with' the genuine dictates of nature and of 
reason, he degenerates into a paltry quibbler 
upon letters and words. 
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WE are now arrived at that stage of our coxv 
tespondence in which the connection be- 
tween history and the study of the English law 
presents itself to our examination; . This is cer- 
tainly deserving of the cbnsideratiqn of everj 
man who has the honour to obtain the reputsp 
tion of a profound and enlightene4 lawyer. 

Th^ #^d, indeed, which it c^ens for the ex- 
ertions of the student, is very extensive ; but it 
is not my intention, in a treatise like the pre- 
sent, to explore every part of it ; I shall content 
myself with pointing it out ;in general, and, per- 
iiaps, with dewing here find there some of ite 
'more fruitftil spots. 

Before we proceed, it may he necessaiy to 
consider for * moment the obvious puipo» 
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that are meant to be aiawered by die dtudy bf 
history. 

In the first place, we have to ascertain dateti 
and facts f<n: the simple puipose of obtiLiftin^ 
and settling our chronological information ; thiik 
is, doubtless, a necessary and useful acqiiisition^ 
but has little to do with the subject at pr^eht 
before us. It would certainly l>e a mattl^r of 
repfiroach to a well-educated man, or to one who 
j^asses for such, to be ignorant of those general 
historical truths which industrious and learned 
annalists have handed down for the benefit of 
posterity; yet, on the other hand, it will be 
. difficult to perceive how a man must necessarily 
become a better English lawyer in proportion to 
his dexterity in ascertaining the disputed epodhs 
of antiquity, or in settling the modem contro- 
versies of later historians. 

This appears to have little to do with the 
business ; therefore, in the second place, I ob- 
serve, that the student must peruse the histories 
of the present and of preceding ages, to aid 
him in forming a proper style for narrative ; a 
thing, as we have formerly observed, of greater 
difficulty than men are generally aware : and to 
this end, works of the best reputation may be 
read with great advantage; but discrimination 
is here very necfessary, because the language 
wherein great and public events are to be recited 
must diflbr in many minute respects from that 
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in which the tale of private transactions is to be 
told : true it is, the genus of these styles or 
imodes of language is one, but their species are 
various ; they must both partake of one dear, 
copious, simple nature ; they must both possess 
the tegolanty of order and connection; they 
must both equally adhere to truth ; for these are 
the indi^nsable signs of their common and in- 
trinsic nature; and a true estimation of this 
cannot, in my apprehension, be learnt in a 
better school than that of history ; but the 
language appropriate to these different uses must 
be of different species ; and, in regulating our 
choice of this variety, we must be governed by 
the dignity of the persons concerned, and by a 
just notion of the circumstances under con- 
templation. 

For example, that majestic elevation of Ian* 
guage in which the historian would describe 
the wrongs that one powerful nation had exer- 
cised against another, would be somewhat 
lowered to narrate the facts of a controversy be* 
tween two individual princes of these countries, 
relating to their private capacities ; yet, in re» 
gard that all such controversies must, from the 
exalted rank of the parties, have more or less to 
do with the public weal, a solemnity in the lan- 
guage would be preserved, which would dis- 
tinguish it again Scorn that wherein the disputes 
of noUemen and private gentlemen would be 
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told ; yet even here, because such characters 
are supposed to have a nicer honour and a more 
extended property at stake, there will be a 
greater weight and energy in the expression 
than will be sought to be preserved, when, last- 
ly, the quarrels of men-4u.a humble condition 
sxe noticed. 

Although every eminent historian may have 
perceived and endeavoured to preserve these 
various gradations in his style of expression as a 
general doctrine, still he will have preserved 
them in his own manner ; and as the choice of 
this manner must have depended upon nature, 
education, and many other adventitious circum- 
stances, so will it naturally be superior in one 
and inferior in another : the manner, therefore^ 
in which these gradations have been preserved, 
and not the mere preservation of them, is the 
test by which, in this respect, we are to judge 
of the excellence of our model. 

But there is another ground of distinction to 
be observed, the perception .of which will iEuise 
in contempkting the models we adopt ; this is 
the situation of the speaker : for instance ; in 
relating a series of facts that make up a story of 
any given importance, I am to consider, in the 
choice of my language, where I am and whom 
1 am addressing ; whether in public or in pri- 
vate, in a court of justice in my professional 
capacity, in a circle of friends, or domesticated 
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^fidi mf iamily : in all these sittiatioiss I should 
still efln^vour to preiterve in my style those 
l^emiiilb and original characters of narrative 
which bore before been mentioned ; clearness 
copiousness, simplicity, order, connection and 
truth : but would my choice of words be the 
same ? surely not : would my expressions retain 
all the ease and familiarily before a juridical 
assembly, tiiat had been indulged at my fire- 
aide ? hardly would this be the case ; the com- 
mon feelings of bur nature would not snfler it ; 
tbose feeimgs, which, in many cases, would be 
^mr best guides to the nice discriminatiens that 
-stark the man of genius, if we would but suier 
them to operate. 

Thus I think it appears, that history is, in 
this ^particular, no inferior preceptor. But two 
other ideas also present themselves: first, we 
must be very careftil in the choice of these 
historical models ; and, secondly, in our earlier 
perusals of them, we ought to be under the 
luition of experimental wisdom : in plain Ian-* 
^guage, JM>me wise and learned friend should 
both point out the historians and assist us in 
reading them. 

I trust these observations, which are very 
^iew of those that spontaneously arise upon the 
subject, will not appear chimerical to you. In- 
ideed I am under little i^prehension on this score, 
-as these two things are confessedly notorious, 
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m. that men of genius do differ in their style, 
and that, in a thousand instances, the circum- 
btances of* this difference are of a nature too mi- 
nute for the description of common pens : many 
are willing to declaim upon the difference I have 
menticmed, but few are able to analyze and de* 
scribe it; 

In the third place, I observe, the works of 
eminent historians are worthy of the student's 
contemplation, as examples of the manner in 
which the connection between the narrative and 
the reflections upon it is preserved: although 
these examples occur but sparingly in the best 
writers of history, it is impossible for an active 
and a reflecting mind wholly to avoid them ; and 
this may be more particularly recommended, be- « 
cause they who have excelled as historians ai:e de- 
servedly ranked amongst the most elevated of 
those who have adorned the literature and 
strengthened the wisdom of Uie ages* in which 
they have lived. 

I have, before remarked upon the frequency 
of the confusion in which public speakers involve 
their facts and their inferences : this is a fault of 
a very disgraceful nature ; and, from a variety 
of circumstances, it will be frequently the fault 
odT young and inexperienced speakers. 

And here two objects arise to our notice ; 
first, the diversity of the style of observation and 
argument from that of narrative ; ^od secondly, 

A A 
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the art by which these two characters are at 
once united and kept distinct 

Of the first I shall do little more here 
than merely state to you, by way of recollection^ 
that there is a difference, and that a material 
one, between the style of narrative and that of 
observation and argument, because you will 
find, in some former letter, all the remarks that 
I thought proper to make upon it, only add- 
ing that, in the latter, there is a freedom fas 
the spirit and genius of a man to operate, 
which the former, however meritorious and 
well-executed it may be, will not afibrd. 

With respect to the secmd, it will be wor* 
thy of observation, with what apparent ease 
. yet with how much reality of design, they 
who have excelled in the science of history 
have gone from the simple, cool language of 
relation, to the enlivening sounds of reason 
and philosophy ; and how aptly the change has 
been fitted to those opportunities which the his- 
torian has thought proper to seize, of impresing 
his reflections upon the attention of his reader. 
It is not the business of a work like the present 
to point out particular examples ; nor would it 
be of much avail where they are so nume- 
rous, and where so much ought to be left to 
the care and industry of the studmt : I for- 
bear, therefore, to sdect instances of this in- 
comparable kind of eloquence with wludi the 
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best historians of adr own and of other coun- 
tries abound; suffice it, there are many noble 
examples of it to be itiet inth by the diligent 
and discriminating student. 

See tlien * another reason for my recommend- 
ing to you, as a 'student of the laW, the study 
^s6 of histoiy. Do yoii wish to acquire that 
diversified ik>wer of style^ that art of connecting 
your reasoning with your narrative, which at 
once embelli^ies and impresses it upon ther 
recollection? Study the eloquent historians 
who have not only manifested the labouns of 
diligence and accuracy in the collection and • 
arrangement of their facts, but who have evinced 
in their observations that knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, and that acquaintance with the 
world, which are so necessary to the advocate. 

Fourthly, a reason more importadt than either 
of the former now presents itself to confirm the 
necessity of the historical study j the clear un- 
derstanding 6f the foundation and origin of laws ; 
and, in pursuing this id^sa; I shall consider twa 
things ; first, that such an understanding is verf 
necessary to the advocate ; secondly, that the' 
"Study of history is the best, if not the only way 
to it. 

First, to- assert that he whose professional 
life depends upon his powers of reasoning and 
argument^ and whose arguments rest upon hid 
knowledge of the laws^ may be ignorant of the 
circumstances that have contributed to -the for- 

A A 2 
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mation of their original nature, and succeed^ is. 
an outrage upon common sense : as well may 
you say a statesman can govern without a 
knowledge of the genius of the people whose 
affiurs he is to direct, or a physician judge of a 
disease without an acquaintance with the previous 
and accompanying symptoms, as that a lawyer 
should understand the laws of his country, while 
the events that gave them birtli, and the systems 
by which they have been formed, are unknown 
to him. 

Systems of law were the natural result of 
civil combinations of men ; these combinations, 
as ^they multiplied, became, in various ways, 
connected with each other; thence followed 
an intermixture of legal systems, till it became 
impossible to find, amongst the polished states 
of society, any system of jurisprudence that has 
retained its primaeval simplicity and independ- 
ence: this is eminently the condition of the 
system of English law ; and, of course, it must 
require a more than commonly extensive ac- 
quaintance* with history, to trace to their foun- 
dation laws that partake of so multiform a na* 
ture, and which have been the produce of such 
complicated events. 

Our early system, or what we call our com- 
mon law, founded on the law of nature and 
reason and the general custom of the realm, 
and handed down by tradition, use and ex* 
perience, appears to have been, for the greatei: 
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part reduced into one body and extended equally 
to the whole kingdom by Alfred* Our sta- 
tute laws have chiefly arisen from causes of 
various natures ; the irruption of a turbulent 
and crafty race of foreigners, who brought 
with them a system of subtleties and customs 
composed of a strange mixture of barbarisms 
and of doctrines c€ the canon and civil laws ; 
the violent internal struggles between the va- 
rious parties, civil and religious, that during 
many ages distracted the kingdom ; the va- 
rious changes of tenure ; and the gradual in- 
crease of political knowledge, of commerce 
and national wealth ; so that he who would pre- 
tend to the character of a lawyer, in any elevated 
sense of the word, must imbibe the princi- 
ples, not only of his native system, but also of 
those foreign systems which have been brought 
here by the circumstances at which I have hinted, 
and which have so effectuaUy insinuated them^ 
selves into every part of the juridical polity of 
this country, that no art or power is adequate to 
root them out. 

I secondly observe, that in order to under- 
stand the true nature and spirit of our present 
system of laws, it will be necessary to view it in 
its origin, and to accompany it in the several 
stages of its progress ; and if this be granted, 
of which I think there can be little doubt, it 
next becomes a question, what means are the 

A A 3 
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best for the attainment of this desirable end : 
and here the study a£ history presents itself to 
our notice : in works of diis nature are con- 
tained the exposition of those secret sources 
from which have sprung the mutations that 
have, from time to tim^ affected the nature 
of our laws : here are to be found those 
bidden causes that not only enable us to judge 
of the facts, but of the motives that produced 
them. 

This will appear most strongly to be the case 
when we reflect, that many new laws, and many 
alterations in established systems of law, have 
derived their origin from causes that are most 
naturally connected with the human character. 
For what changes have not a whole people been 
indebted to the caprice, the folly, or the wis- 
dom of a monarch : what trifling and apparently 
temporary events have not been the occasion oi 
alterations in the juridical polity of a country, as 
extensive as they have proved lasting: how 
oflen has the ignorance or the ambition of legis- 
lators given birth to laws of injustice and cp^ 
pression : how frequently have those laws, which 
were salutary in their origin, been suffered by 
indolence to remain, when by the changes in 
opinions and customs, to wiiich all human 
affairs are liable, they have become at once un- 
friendly to liberty and disgraceful to reason. 

Hi3tory presents the powers and the oppor- 
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tunitjes necessary to this research; her pages 
will unibld to you the learning by which you 
will be enabled to trace the laws of your 
country to theil* earliest birth, and mark thetr 
g^iuine character. 

Fifthly, the study of history will enable the 
student to attain enlargement and elevation 
of mind. This is an object which few have 
considered as unworthy of attention, it is, in« 
deed, the work of history in common with 
philosophy; but it may be remarked, that of 
these not only the application and the effect 
are materially different, but the sources also 
fftom which they spring : the one, from a long 
succession of the external movements of national 
and their rulers; the other from the internal 
perceptions ;and feeMngs' of the heart and mind. 

In aif sqppeal to sober sense and to experience, 
the advaiitagbs that arise, in this respect, to the 
advocate from the study of history will presently 
be found of great value ; they form a forcible 
oMitrast with the disadvantages that frequently 
result from an ignorance of that science* How 
often wtsuld it have proved a. tedious and almost 
insupportable 'task to( those, whose ofiiceit is tO' 
hear and determine upon the arguments of coun^ 
seV bad «hey who hAve filled the character of 
OBi >Ml«iM38fei'atf^e E bar bkn^erally 

uffVetiied'ifi'tlte eventirecorded in history : bow 
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confined woula have been the 1^^ notioos at 
oiir courts : how spiritless, and perhaps, unjust 
their interpretations of the law, had they who 
preside in those tribunals derived their prin- 
ciples of truth, in the administration of dvil 
and criminal justice, from the letter of the law 
alone. On the other hand, what grand and 
striking displays of the reasoning powers, what 
extensiveness of remark, acumen of compariscm 
and power of combination mark the argument 
of the advocate whose mind has been illu* 
mined by a contemplation of the hidden causes 
from which, as we have already remarked^ 
laws in particular, amongst all other human 
subjects, derive their true character and com- 
plete force. 

. Sixthly, the study of history has the peculiar 
excellence of uniting in itself those, two valuable 
qualities, the ccHnbin^tion of which has always 
been recommended to our attention^ the useful 
and the agreeable. 

The capacities of the human midd have been 
repeatedly found, in its present state of exisU 
ence, too weak and too limited for a continued 
exertion in researches, into profound' and diffi- 
cult science; and, periiaps, there i$ no oae 
among the sciences of a. more iinprpmi^g en- 
trance than th^ law } somd object, ofamnsennent 
and relaxation is there^re particularly neci^. 



sary to men thus engaged, by which the aspe* 
titles of study may be softened, and the wearied 
powers restored to their proper tone. 

These objects of amusement ought not only 
to be free from every quality that may tend to 
enervate the mental powers, they ought posi» 
tively to possess influences friendly to the in- 
crease of those powers, that the student, while 
he is seeking repose from the fatigue of study, 
may not lose the advantages that have not been 
obtained but by unwearied diligence and estces* 
sive labour. 

History here presents herself in a less majestic, 
but, perhaps not less pleasing form ; she courts 
the philosophic and inquiring mind to uAbend: 
itself from a severe exercise by the easy ccmtem* 
plation of that varied succession of events and 
delineation of character, by which, whilst it 
entices the most vacant curiosity, charms the 
imagination, and adds strength to the' most 
accurate judgment: she leads the delighted 
recollection through a thousand scenes,, that 
awaken in the breast those generous sensa- 
tions that peculiarly distinguish the exalted cha* 
racter; and whilst curiosiLy is aroused, and 
eager to pur8ue the increasing train of events, 
it is ever sand anon ei^aged by the eonjbem- 
plation of some newly discovered souice! ;frxHB 
which cuiboms' hav/e arisen and laws have 
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Sprung; of which the student, it is true, has 
frequently heard, but of which he understood 
not the character, because he knew not the 
cause. 

Further, the perusal of the lighter and more 
entertaining parts of history as an amusement, 
is a manly recreation ; and there is something 
indescribably grateful in the sense that a man 
has of not having debased himself even in his 
looser moments : I would only consider it in this 
light ; I would set aside the idea of connecting 
the contemplation of history, as a study, with 
the study of the law; I wotdd fbigct, for a while, 
that, by this contemphtibn, language, connec- 
tion, a clear understanding of the origin of laws, 
and an enlargement and elevation of mind are 
to be acquired ; yet even here it appears to^be 
worthy of the close attention of the student; 
for I would remark, tiiat our amusements, like 
our studies, acquire an agreeable or disgusting 
character from the manner in which we use 
thein. 

Again, by thus making history contribute to 
your amusement, your memoiy is insensibly 
strengthened. We are led to exercise the me- 
moiy in things that are pleasing to the fancy, 
untfl, by degrees, it has attained to a habit of 
retention, whidi it will not fail spontaneously to 
exercise over subjects, that, from the dry unin^ 
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teresting quality incident to all first principles, 
are apt to slide away imperceptibly from its 
power : the utility of such a habit cannot but 
appear in a moment to the most cursory 
observer. Of all the professions, the law has 
the greatest occasion for the memory, and is, 
perhaps, at the same time, the most repugnant 
to its influences. 

You will recollect, that in this, as well as in 
every other pursuit, the good effects of our in- 
dustry cannot be immediately perceived: our 
impatience, in this respect, is a rock whereon 
we often split ; we cai;not bear to labour without 
enjoying* at the* sam^ moment, the iruita of our 
labour; we would snatch at r^utation and 
riches in a moment, foi^getting that these, thd 
former especially, are the growth of time ^d 
perseverance : we are anxious to fill up the mei^ 
sure of our wisdom, not remembering that such 
an anxiety is inconsistent with the very wisdom 
at. which we aim : the progress of the miqd is 
subject to that universal law by which the 
progress of all other things is regulated, and 
which has ordained, that great acquirement of 
strength or knowledge are not to be suijtdenly 
obtained. 

Apply this to the study I am now rooommetid-^ 
ing to you : you may not, perhaps* at^firot ^f^U 
perceive the advantages which the perUaal of 
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history will present to you as a lawyer : but 
regard not this ; read on with diligence ; perse* 
vere; and unless I am deceived, you will, in 
in the end, find no reason for regret. 
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BUT there is a course of study which may 
be said to form a part of the subject of 
my last letter, and which, before I proceed to 
treat of religion, I would particularly recom- 
mend to you, because though it has never yet 
I believe been attended to as a systematical part 
of the legal education, it appears to me to fiimidi 
the only means of acquiring a branch of know- 
ledge very material to the character of an 
advocate. 

The study I mean to recommend to you in 
this letter is the origin of laws and their subse- 
quent connection with the political circum- 
stances of various ages and countries, the differ- 
ent characters they have taken from the des- 
potism of princes, the turbulence of nobles, 
and the art and restlessness of the lower or- 
ders; to compare the laws which have been 
enacted in any given country, at one time, and 
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under the influence of certain events witir 
those which at a subsequent period, and under 
different influences, have been given to the 
same people : then again to compare the laws of 
another country with those of the former, under 
circumstances, of a similar nature; and so in- 
vestigating the reasons why similar circmstances 
in different countries and in different ages, 
should produce laws so dissimilar in their appa- 
rent, if not in their real nature : thus gmng 
through the histories of the most civilized coun- 
tries, until you come to your own, which will, 
of course excite your most industrious and 
curious inquiries. 

You will perceive, in the prosecution of this 
study, a thousand secret sources, whence laws 
have sprung, of which you had no idea; and hence 
you will be enabled to appretiate their charac- 
ter ; since many laws, which in their first form- 
ation, were just or unjust, being so only in 
regard to their connection with local circum- 
stances, may have utterly lost their original 
qualities, and have acquired new ones under 
the influence of new and different circum- 
stances. 

.Again, by comparing the laws of one country 
with those of another, enacted, perhaps, amidst 
events of a similar nature, you will learn to esti* 
mate the true nature of national character, and 
to investigate the qualities of those laws that 
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have derived their birth from it : this is a power 
which, if you rise in your profession, you will 
find more valuable than you may at first 
nfiagine; should such be the consequence of your 
well-intended labours, you may have many occa- 
sions that ' you cannot now f<Mresee> wherein 
the illustrations to* be drawn from this store 
of science, will prove at once useful to your 
country and honourable to yoiu^elf. 

This comparison you will naturally extend to 
the laws of England, partial as you must be to 
her as your native country, and justly renowned 
as she is for her enlightened system of jurist 
prudence } you will thus be enaUed to un* 
derstand and prize the freedom you possess, 
and to heighten your enjoyment of it by the 
contemplation of the contrast in her favour, 
which such a comparison will most certainly 
produce. 

Connected with this study are those also of 
religion and philosophy : be not surprised that I 
speak of this union ; . for mirfely the lawyer who 
treats with contempt the principles of religioo 
and philosophy, ^^ho has never discovered and 
investigated their connection with the study of 
law, however he may be esteemed fbi^ -his'|>nu> 
tical adroitness, or may make his way by his in^ 
dustry, will never deserve the honours that are 
due to the character I am in this work endn^ 
V6uring to depicture. ' 
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You have found in the letters already writtw; 
and you will most assuredly find in my iuture 
letters upon this subject, that I have at-» 
tempted to inculcate precepts of mechanical 
industry, even down to what you may be im 
clined to consider as a drudgery unworthy of 
a ntan of liberal educati(Hi ; there cain^ therefore^ 
be little reason justly to suppose, when J seem 
to put this industry and its utmost attainmetits 
in the back ground (which is their proper place), 
that I mean to treat them with contempt ; but I 
must observe, once for all, that as far as the 
great and broad principles from wliich the 
spirit of laws itself* derives its birth, are superior 
above the formalities of practice, so are the 
labours by which a knowledge of those elevated 
and various principles is acquired to be esti^ 
mated as proportionably more valuable than 
the industry which put us in possession merely 
of those formalities. 

Upon this ground I strenuously recommend 
to your attention, previously to your engaging 
in the more humble, but certainly more imme- 
diately useful business of practice, the study 
of history, of religion, and of philosophy, and oi 
their connectiou with the law of England, an^ 
consequently with the grounds and principles of 
the law itself. r. 

We have already enlarged upon. the nature of 
the connwttoii betweea these sbudies^ and; }Bn 

7 ^ 
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have perceived the advantages which an atten* 
tion to that connection will produce in the 
course of your future life* More upon this sub- 
ject, therefore, is not necessary; but before I 
conclude this letter, it will be as well to give 
you my idea, in a word or two, of the best 
means by which you may be able to effect the 
completion of this branch of study. 

You will hardly esteem yourself* capable of 
being, with any great effect, your own instructor 
in the execution of this plan of study; I would 
therefore recommend it to your consideration 
to place yourself as a pupil with some bar- 
rister of ingenuity and learning for the term 
of two years or longer, under whose directions 
you may be enabled to advance in this interest- 
ing pursuit. 

Many words are unnecessary in describing to 
you what I conceive to be the necessary quali- 
fications of such a person ; but I should not do 
my own design justice, if I were wholly to omit . 
this. 

In the first place, then, the person under 
whom you place yourself* must be known to you 
aa a man of more than ordinary parts ; the re- 
putation of being very clever, very shrewd, and 
so on, will not in this case do ; these are quali- 
fications that, alone, will not enable any man to 
instruct vou ; he must be a man of extensive 
rea^ingf of profound ' observation, of a 'solid* 
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penetrating judgment, and capable of com- 
municating the information he possesses. 

In the second place, the less business he has 
in the courts the better. If, indeed, you are 
able to find any gentleman of this description^ 
who is practising under the bar, I would prefer 
him ; for it must be obvious that he will, from 
that circumstance be the better enabled to attend 
to you. 

Thirdly, he must be well acquainted with ge- 
neral literature and with the theory of law, both 
with regard to thc^ municipal systems which 
prevail in his own country, and to those which 
foreign nations have agreed to adopt : and if he 
be the man I would for your sake wish him to 
be, he will have acquired some degree of know- 
ledge in the practice of the English courts. 

Fourthly, but what is of equal, if not of 
superior importance to e^^ry other qualification, 
he must be a . man of theworld ; he must have 
seen and observed more than one side of human 
life ; for if this were not the case, I should fear 
that what he efiected with one hand, the other 
would as quickly demolish. Men, whose lives 
have been led in the cloistered retreats of learn- 
ing, however well they may be stocked with the 
information which is to be gained from books, 
are still subject to prejudices and partialities 
which have an unhappy tendency to shut up 
the mind in systems, and to restrain it from 

B B 
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liberal views and sentiments : it is to lay a 
foundation for views and sentiments of this very 
nature, that I propose the plan of study of 
which we are talking; and nothing so effec- 
tuaily promotes such a design as a power of 
discerning the human character ; this power is 
not to be completely acquired but by conversa- 
tion with mankind, which also best enables us 
to investigate that secret and copious source of 
knowledge, our own hearts 

I content myself with this rough sketch of the 
character of your future master in the study 
of history, religion, philosophy, and the ground^ 
and prindples of law. 

And now I beseech you,' my friend, to review 
with impartiality and attention the letters which 
immediately precede and that which immediately 
succeeds this. Do not be led away by an idea 
that I have been proposing to you studies that 
are either usefless or impossible : an idea that 
will never want supporters amongst the idle and 
the duU: I acknowledge that the patlil point out 
is not worn by the tread of multitudes : but 
that ik no reason why it should be wholly neg- 
lected: they who have walked in it have 
found it lead to riches and fame, and, to what 
is of infinitely greater consequence than either^ 
to internal approbation^ 

One thing further has ^ struck me: You 
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may probably object, and 1 am willing to an- 
ticipate the objection, that it may be no easy 
matter to meet with such a man as 1 have 
been describing to you in the profession of the 
law ; and you will say, that among the profes- 
sors of the belles letireSj the legal infortiatioii 
wanted will scarcely be found adequate to the 
purpose. Where then, you ask, are you to look 
for the instructor I have been recommend- 
ing to you ? where, indeed, if both these sup- 
positions were founded in truth : happily, 
this is not the case^ I can easily conceive, 
to be sure, that many persons may be attached to 
various, and even to profound research, without 
feeling much desire to investigate the principles 
and the practice of our law ; but I do not find 
equal difficulty in discovering the lawyer who haa 
acquired every branch of legal learning that you 
can want here, and who has dived also into the 
recesses of historical, religious and philosophic 
lore : I could not esteem the profession, and 
the professors of the law as I do, if I did not 
feel a conviction that, amongst them such a cha- 
racter may be met withj and, indeed, I an» 
deceived in my opinion, if the abilities which 
are requisite to constitute it, are not more, 
abuhdant among the gentlemen of the long robe, 
than those more airy and prominent talents that 
lead immediately to business at the bar. 

B B 2 
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As [to the times or divisions of your general 
studies, or by what particular books they will 
be best promoted, it is no part of my plan to de- 
termine ; as you seem desirous however of some 
general directions on these points, I will make 
them the subject of a future letter. 
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I AM now to treat of Religion, and of the 
daim it has of the acknowledgement and sup- 
port of the advocate. 

The worship of a Supreme Cause, and the be- 
lief of a future state, have not only, in general, 
been concomitant, but have so universally en- 
gaged the concurrence of mankind, that they who 
have pretended to teach the contrary, have been 
looked upon in every age and state of society as 
men opposing the pure emotions of our nature. 
This Supreme Cause, it is true, has been pre- 
figured to the imagination by symbols suited to 
the darkness and ignorance of unlettered ages i 
but the great and secret Original has never^ 
theless been the same in the contemplation of' 
the simplest heathen and the most refined, 
christian* 
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There must have been something exceedingly 
powerful in an idea that has made so prodigious 
a progress in the mind of man. The opinions 
of men, on almost every practical subject, have 
experienced a thousand changes ; kingdoms 
that have been most potent have been re- 
moved ; the form of the earth itself has under- 
gone various alterations ; but, amidst these grand 
and ruinous concussions, religion has remained 
unshaken ; and a principle so consentaneous to 
the formation of our nature must remain until, 
by some power, of which, at present we have no 
conception, the laws of nature are dissolved. 

^A sentiment so universal must have its foun- 
dation in truth ; for men may rest in truth, but 
they never can rest in error ; and, to acknow- 
ledge its influences must be the spontaneous 
and natural effusion of a love of truth ; and the 
love of truth either is or is affected to be the 
character of those who have dedicated them- 
selves to the study of our laws. 

Thus naturally, even upon the first glance, 
do the characters of the lawyer and the supporter 
of religion meet ; the conclusion must be, that 
he who affects to doubt of the fundamental 
truths of religion, much more he who openly 
dares to deride them, is dissolving by fraud, or 
rending by violence, a tie which all good mea 
have agreed to xespect. 

BB 3 
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Let us now inquire in what points of view re- 
ligion comes recommended to the notice and 
veneration of the student. 

And we will confine our discussion, which 
shall be as brief as possible, to two points : first, 
jthe intrinsic dignity and purity of religion, con- 
sidered with respect to a future state, and to its 
influence over the morals of men ; and secondly, 
its connection, in a political point of view, with 
the various conditions of society, and with the 
Uws by which they are regulated. The first, it 
is true, relates to the advocate merely as. a 
participant with other men in one common ra- 
iional nature ; but it relates also to his individual 
and ab^t^acted character, and as such, is surely 
jXQt. uaw<Hthy ^his consideration. The second 
claims our notice, as intiipately connected with 
that individual character alone. 

It is evidently a false idea that re^on is a 
visionary spe^culation, unworthy the serious re- 
gards of men who are engaged in the pursuits 
of scientific and philosophical learning : religion 
performs that which philqsophy, considered as 
distinct from . it (and which, in such case I call 
philosophy only to accommodate Hiyself for a 
moment to. the language of fashion), cannot do ; 
she carries the mipd up directlyc to the Eternal 
Source of knowledge, while this boasted philo- 
sophy, confined to the p]:esent limited sphere of 
action alone, serves only to bewilder us in 

2 
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the mazes of .doubt and error, whiph itself has 
fcMrmed : it is ever employed in.rai$ing questions 
that it has neither power nor inclination to solve. 
Religion enlightens the mind ; she enables it to 
fix to every acquisition of learning and of virtue 
its proper value, and to discern its appropriate 
nature ; she ennobles it» by the simplicity of 
truth, that disdains those quibbles and that little 
war of words that have disgraced the ancientj 
9nd that continue to degrade the modeiii schoc^s; 
but this favourite philosophy, which its vdherents 
would fain palm upon the world for a novdty, is 
continuaUy employed in inventing aophisms that 
spring up only to be defeated by the common 
sense, and to be overthrown by the daily expe- 
rience of mankind. 

Consult the works and the lives 6f ihem who 
have eiAforaced religion and rejected this false 
and foolish philosophy ; coii^|>a)re them with the 
works and with the Lives of the men who have 
laboured to destroy the one and to establish 
the other : and here, as to the former, I need 
only desire you to look into the list of those 
whose names have dignified our lawip; see the 
openness of their language and their conduct ; 
all is manifest and clear like the light 
from which they are derived: hoyf difierent 
from this are the obscure surmises, tile dark 
hints, the querulous doubts of the contrasted 
character ! What is there that is generous or 
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noble in his arguments ? Do they tend to dis« 
cover the truth with simplicity ? Do they not 
rather endeavour to entangle it by the subtlety 
of disputation, or overpower it by a multitude of 
words ? That which is true is single, and its 
language goes directly to the understanding and 
the heart ; that which is untrue, but which ne^ 
vertheless assumes the appearance of truth, roust 
be double,* and its language consequently per- 
plexed ; it has, indeed, a twofold task to perform; 
it has to conceal its own secret and genuine cha- 
racter, and to support a borrowed one: keep 
this idea constantly in your recollection, and yoa 
will presently be able to admire, the diaracter 
and the works of the one, and to detect the as- 
sumption and designs of the other. 

Now if this be true, I would ask yoa whether 
you think yourself, as a lawyer, wholly inde- 
pendent of the influences of religion : do you 
thick it beneath you to receive expanded 
ideas of truth from the same source from 
which those great men have received them, 
greater than whom we can scarcely hope to 
behold ? Or do you prefer to such clear and 
enlarged principles, the petty inventions and 
indecent quirks of human subtlety? I have 
before hinted, and I here repeat, that no man 
who delights in the latter of these will ever do 
honour to any situation in lif^ : but most un- 
equivocally will he disgrace that character thai 
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has to do with the explanation and the business of 
the English laws ; and therefore, if the contem- 
plation of the dignity and purity of religion will 
exalt the mind to the plainness and simplicity of 
truth ; if* plainness and simplicity be contrary to 
the finesse and subtlety of the philosophy I have 
mentioned ; it will require no uncommon por- 
tion of sagacity to discern, that the advocate is 
materially interested in the cultivation of the one 
and the destruction of the other. 

It appears to me an ungracious, if not a diffi- 
cult task, to account for the unwillingness that 
men of learning discover to the avowal of any 
religion ; though at the same time I am ready 
and happy to grant that many may afiect a 
reluctance upon this head, which they do not 
secretly possess ; that which is dignified and 
pure seems to be naturally congenial with the 
influences of learning and wisdom ; religion is 
dignified and pure ; religion, one would think, 
would be therefore universally accepted and 
openly acknowledged by those who are alive to 
the influences of learning and wisdom ; but I 
apprehend the truth to be, that there is in the 
world a very small number of deeply learned 
and truly wise men, many who have taken up 
these characters being only, in fact, mere smat- 
terers in knowledge. 

And here the coincidence between the dignity 
of religion and the excellence of the character 
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of a lawyer appears in a new light ; a smatterer, 
a mere superficial taster of knowledge, is as in-» 
capable of understanding the nature of religion, 
as he is of becoming a consummate lawyer: 
great depth of penetration, acumen of remark, 
and patience of investigation are equally the 
characteristics of the one and of the other : and 
it is doubtless worthy of serious observation, that 
the greatest lawyers which have been produced 
in this country, within the last two centuries, 
have been men acknowledging, in plain terms, 
the government of a Supreme Being, . and the 
hope of a future state ; men, not seeking to 
peqplex the human mind with uneasy doubts and 
far^'fetched sophisms, but labouring to exalt 
learning and the sciences, by demonstrating their 
progress from the same Eternal Source from 
which reUgion itself has sprung^ 

Emulous as you are of the honour that will 
ever attend excellence in every other part of 
your studies, and of your future pursuits, can 
you see any reason why your emulaticA should 
decline in this? If religion, as flowing from 
the Almighty Spring of truth and justice, be 
the pure and digni^d principle I have asserted 
it to be, its influences cannot have the effect 
to debase and degrade you : have they debased 
the great men to whom I have }ust alluded? 
have they not rather been the very means of 
their exaltation ? And what power, think you. 
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should operate to alte;^ the great law of nature 
as to cause and effect with regard to you ? Be 
content, nay, be happy that religion presents 
you with those enlarged and energetic views of 
truth that will enable you to rise a superior 
being in this world and in another. 

I have in some of my former letters, endea* 
voured to impress upon you the necessity of 
attending to the practice of the moral science; 
now of this science religion appears to me to 
be at cnce the source and the perfection; it 
is that which not only leads us to the perform- 
ance of our duties, but teaches us to understand 
and define them : it should seem, therefore, that 
a refined and useful morality is Sut a conse- 
quence of religion ; and morality is clearly ne- 
cessary to the completion of the legal diaracter. 

I insist not here upon the validity of the Holy 
Scriptures as containing most clearly the pure 
dictates of this religion, because it is beyond 
my purpose to engage in defence of particular 
modes or opinions ; I shall only observe, there- 
fore, that it appears somewhat strange that 
men who confess their belief in a natural 
religion should hesitate to receive the sacred 
writings, which contain the most beautiful and 
dear expositions, not only of that belief itself, 
but of the duties that spring from it : how- 
ever, I would have you read them with coolness 
and impartiality ; compare them with other com- 
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positions that afiect to contain the principles o£ 
religion and morality ; and if you find in them 
a language and design of a superior nature and 
congenial with the unbiassed sentiments of your 
heart and mind, adopt and retain them ; and be 
not so little of a man as to appear ashamed of 
that which yt>ur solid judgment and natural 
feelings have engaged you to adopt and retain. 

It is the nature of religion to preserve un- 
broken that secret chain by which men are 
united ; and as you are interested in common 
with the rest of your species in its preservation, 
particularly does it become you, as a professor of 
those laws ^ich are one of its instruments, to 
display ah atixiety to guard it from violence or 
contempt: yet how do you do this, if you 
dovise doubts yourself, or listen to them who 
devise doubts of the existence or authenticity of 
religion ? It is the great aim of those who would 
overturn the peace and order of mankind to un- 
dermine the foundations of religion, by starting 
doubts and proposing questions, which, being art- 
fully calculated for every turn, are apt to dazzle 
and confound the common apprehension, like 
that famous question of the Elean philosopher. 
Can there be any such thing as motion, since a 
thing cannot move where it is, nor where it is 
not ? Yet, by questions of an equally foolish and 
unmanly nature, do many persons, of no in- 
ferior learning or capacity, suffer their time and 
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their attention to be miserably wasted ! But do 
you not perceive the mischievous tendency of 
such questions ? Do you not see that, by ren- 
dering every principle doubtful, they loosen all 
those sacred obligations by which men are kept 
within the bounds of duty and subordination ? 
And shall you, who are continually in public to 
call out for the interposition of the law against 
injustice and wrong, be for ever, in your private 
parties and conversations, labouring to weaken 
every known and settled principle of justice and 
of right ? 

Give me leave to say, it is a weak pretence 
that is made use of by those who are thus un- 
worthily engaged, that they are searching after 
truth } and indeed it is merely a pretence ; for 
it is curious enough to observe, that many of 
these searchers after truth are men who have 
been employed near half a century in this pre-- 
tended pursuit, and yet have they not settled 
one single prii^ciple; nay, they are more ftdi 
than ever of doubts and conjectures : and as 
age and fatigue have exhausted their strength, 
and robbed them of their wit, their questions 
gain in childishness and folly what they lose in 
subtlety and invention. 

But the men I mean are not searching after 
the truth i for where is it to be found ? or who 
is to be the judge of it, when every certain 
principle is. shaken or overthrown by which the 
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whence is this internal sense^ this reflection^ 
this beauty, harmony and connection ? It is 
agreed, that neither man, nor any other visible 
agent, has produced them ; yet they are. And 
is it not a natural conclusion, that they are the 
consequences of some mighty although invisible 
cause ? Let us then be content to argue in this 
respect from the effect to the cause, and rest 
satisfied with that as a matter of faith whick 
the reason of man has never yet been able to 
explain : reflect upon the thousands who are 
now in their graves, whose lives were spent in 
endeavours to ascertain that power which 
mocked all their efibrts and bafiled all their in- 
genuity : learn from them to confide in that first 
Great Cause, which, though it be hidden from 
your sight, you most sensibly feel, and against 
which your feeble arm is raised in vain. 

If you will take my advice in this respect, I 
venture to say you will find yourself by so much 
the better and happier man. By possessing ac- 
curate and settled notions of the moral science, 
you will be able to act your part in life with 
the dignity of wisdom ; and by possessing a 
firm and even mind, you will be free from those 
distractions from which the doubter is never 
free : the grand aim and end of know- 
ledge, is to regulate our practice; and 
whence is this knowledge primarily to be ac* 
quired ? from books ? i&om men ? No ; by cosb^ 
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templation of these, it is trae, our knowledge 
may be enriched and augmented ; but it must^ 
first spring from the secret source* of 6ur own' 
bosoms ; these let us search with impartialfty; 
and we shall need the assistance of no fine spiih 
theories, no finesse; no subtlety, to discover 
the truth ; truth, as I have b^f6i^ observed, is 
of a certain, simple natiire, and' actiordingly all 
will be certainty and simplicity here. ' • '^ ' 

With your mind thtis settled upon the solid- 
basis of truth, you will be able to pursue the 
honourable avocation of the bar in peace* Be-- 
lieve me, it will require all your strength ; you' 
will have no time, if you attend to the duties of 
your profession, to be eternally cavilling about' 
terms and principles ; and, in fact, it will be a 
mark of dishonourable weakness if these are 
found to be not well settled in your breast be- 
fore you enter upon the career of public life. 

Let us now proceed to the second division of 
the subject; the connection that subsists be- 
tween religion, in a political point of view, and 
the various conditions of society, and the laws by 
which they are regulated. 

It no where appears, I believe, that there has 
been a state without an establishment of religion'; 
and in those nations who have existed under the 
influences of undebauched atid simple nature, 
that establishment has be^n the chief concern ; 
It has been reserve^ for the happy ages of refine-^ 
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mjBnt and philosophy to engender doubts of th^ 
ejKistence of. a Supreme^ and boldly to overthrow 
his altars into the dust: yet few even of those 
who have been thus secretly crafty, or . openly 
impious have oposed natioml establishments of 
rdigion ^ thpugh they have not scrupled to turn 
them into ' Qont;empt, by declaring them to be 
useful oply for the vulgar* 

In all welligoverped states these rel^ious es- 
tablishments have been conpecited with the laws 
of the country in the same way that all other 
establishments h^ve been so connected, namely, 
being subordinate to their regulation and go* 
vemment;but they become more interesting^ 
and claim a greater notice than other establish- 
ments in proportion to the superiority of their 
extent and <Ugnity. 

If, therefore^ it be granted 90 a fact, that re- 
ligion cannot subsist in any country as a national 
establishnient without becoming thus connected 
with the laws of that country, it must become 
so through the only two mediums through which 
all other things become the objects of their cog- 
nizance, the conduct qf its professors, and its 
worldly possessions; for such is the power of 
all mundane influences^ that not even the pu- 
rity of religion can protect any r^uUr sjnrtem 
into which it may be formed, from the necessity 
of being suppwted by a certain d^^iee of wealth 
and power, nor defend its professora fima the 
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common weakness of humanity, all excesses of 
which it is the object of wdU-formed laws to 
restrain. 

Wealth and power and the conduct of men 
are therefore sensible objects upon which the 
laws of a community operate^ whatever may be 
their description, or wherever they are to be 
found within that community ; and, although 
they may constitute the establishment of a pure 
and divine religion, yet must they, as subser* 
vient to its earthly purposes, be subject to all 
those transmutations that are unav(Mdably ind* 
dent to possessions of this sort. Nor is there 
any peculiar purity communicated to the nature 
of these objects by the dignity and holiness of 
their religious possessors, whereby they are ren» 
dered too high or too sacred for the interposition 
of the la w of the land. 

This being the case, it naturally follows, thal^ 
with respect to these possessions, numerous em- 
barrasments and misunderstandings will arise, 
which, but for some powerful interference, 
would shortly breed the utmost disorder amongst 
the professors of this national establishment; 
and the right of interference I have already 
shewn to be in the legislature, of the country, 
till, by degrees, that portion of the law, by 
which these matters are ascertained and re 
^^ated, forms a very important object of .the 
^research and attention of the>student* . 

c q 9 
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ihy opinion in this is the same that has been 
heretofore given you upon other branches of 
this extensive study : a technical knowledge, 
however valuable and necessary, will never of 
itself be sufficient to render a man excellent in 
his profession j and you will therefore have a 
still greater task to perform in the perusal and 
digesting of the best authors who have written 
upon religion, and upon the numerous forms and 
establishments it has assumed. 

It will not, I apprehend, be sufficient for 
this purpose to have an acquaintance with the 
present state of the religious establishments of 
your own country, or with that establishment 
only; your researches must go back to the 
earliest authentic ages, and extend to the re- 
motest periods of other countries: by these 
means alone you wOl be enabled to enlarge your 
mind, to place your arguments most forcibly, 
and to illustrate them in that manner which is 
peculiar to a few, because to a few only belong 
the opportunities which patience and talents 
present of investigating the subject and tracing 
it to its source. 

If you desire to know upon what subject this 
power can be most worthily exercised ; I answer, 
Religion in all its varieties ; of its purity as it 
came forth from the hand of its Omnipotent 
Founder, and of its degeneracy under the ope^ 
ration of human influences. 

c c 3 
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Persevere then in tracing, by laboiirs of this 
nature^ the forms and laws of religion ^to their 
source ; the reward will not be disproportionate 
to the labour} you will not only be enabled 
thereby to stand as an advocate upon a very so* 
perior ground, but you will also establish your 
mind in the religious, philosophical and moral 
sciences ; you will read the human character in 
all its multifarious descriptions ; you will meet 
it in all its varieties, and detect it in all its hypo- 
crisies : this may not be a very pleasing task, 
but, to an advocate, it is a very necessary 
power. 

^e religious, like the dvil part of the legal 
institutions of this country, is connected with 
those of other countries ; occasions, tlierefore, 
sometimes occur, in which the latter may» with 
great beauty and propriety, be introduced to 
corrc^rate and enforce arguments that arise 
from any legal discussion of the former : hence 
the necessity at which I have just now hinted of 
extending our researches beyond the boundaries 
wherewith a fondness for our native country or 
a regard for the present age may surround us : 
this practice is sanctioned by the examples 
of those who have left behind them lasting 
monuments of learning and wisdom : they 
overcame prejudices ; they attacked and ex- 
amined, without fear, opinions that had been 
well received and established in the world, but 
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they did not assail the eternal principle of truth 
as founded in religion ; they therefore contem- 
plated its works and surveyed its hidden springs 
in the writings of those who, in whatever coun- 
try or in whatever age they lived, have gained 
the applauses of mankind for their learning, 
their wisdom, and their virtue : by these means 
they have themselves become the lights and 
ornaments of that system of which they formed 
a part By the same means you may at least 
attempt to fill up a character of similar honour j 
and they cannot be more gloriously or usefidly 
exerted than in acquiring a knowledge and in 
establishing the principles of religion. 

Nor is even the common business of the 
lawyer unfriendly to the serious disquisition; 
the history of a long law-suit may be considered 
as no contemptible lesson of morality ; what is 
this history but a tale of race following race in a 
rapid and melancholy succession of contrivance 
and industry? Amidst the sombre train of 
dusky parchments. Religion sometimes has con- 
descended to rear her holy front : in the perusal 
of these discoloured monuments of human pru- 
dence ; you behold the inevitable consequence 
<^ our most anxious care: the extravagant 
mortgagor and the parsimonious mortgagee, the 
crafty buyer and the careless seller, the pro- 
vident father and the impatient heir, are all 
gone down to the dust together ; and nothing 

c c 4 
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HOW remains of them to create fear or excite 
hope^ but the l^al inrtniments they have left to 
their posterity ! 

You have now my sentiments upon the con- 
nection between the study of the law and phi- 
losophy, history and religion : I hope sufficient 
has been said to interest you in the pursuit 
of it 
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YOU wish to know my i>pinion of the utility 
of spending a twelvemonth in the office of 
some reputable attorney, and whether, should I 
think it advisable, it ought to precede your 
entrance into a special pleader's or draftsman's 
office. 

In cases of this sort much certainly depends 
upon the age and character of the student, 
and precaution is necessary, since there is a 
peculiar danger as well as advantage in the 
connection that a young man is naturally li- 
able to form by sitting for some time at an at- 
torney's desk. 

It is perfectly 'clear, that acquaintance 
with the forms aud nature of actual business 
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must be of great service to a barrister whei^ it 
can be acquired ; and though I am not inclined 
to disagree with those who think that too familiar 
an intercourse between the tricks and finesse of 
a dishonest attorney and a barrister unmindful 
of the dignity and elevation of his profe9si<mal 
character, is possible ; yet I cannot but be sen- 
sible also of the deficiency of some very sensible 
men who come into our courts in the forms of 
business, too clearly displayed, indeed, in the 
Jiesitation and embitrrassment that attend the 
infancy, and sometimes even the maturity of 
jtheir practice. 

These are two extremes which you . will 
do well to avoid: nothing can .be. more. dis* 
graceful to you than a familiarity with the. quirks 
and quibbles that belong to cunning and. un- 
principled people; while at the same time 
the most palpable inconvenience and some* 
times loss . may be r the result of ignorance 
of the daily practice of Ihe courts, and there- 
fore, if any mode can be pointed out by 
which these evils may be avoided, it will surely 
be worth the student's while to attend to it. 

One mode by which this may be efiected is 
an attendance for some time in the office of an 
attorney of liigh character and extensive busi- 
ness, where you will see a constant repetition of 
forms, an^ acquaintance with which is ne^ 
cessaiy to complete the character of a man of 

11 
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business, and produce a facility in the conduct- 
ing your future causes. In this scene, so per- 
fectly new to you, and so different, in all pro- 
bability, from every thing you have hitherto 
seen, you will discover the first principles and 
secret springs of those movements by which 
most of the actions are agitated that call for the 
decision of our courts of justice ; for whatev^ 
may be the respectability of the attorney in whose 
office you may think proper to jiace yourself, 
still it is the indispensable nature of that depart- 
ment of the legal profession to have to do with 
men of all descriptions, and, amongst the rest, 
with attomies whose business it is to wrest and 
subvert liie necessary forms of law to the n^&- 
tious purposes of fraud and oppression. 

But at the same time that this mode of pro- 
ceeding may be recommended to you, I am 
B/mixe there are some disadvantages which might 
attend the carrying it into a system. 

I will mention one, it is the danger of ac- 
quiring a mechanical habit. It is not the busi- 
ness of an attorney's clerk to account for the 
grounds of the practice of which he is in the 
daily execution, to be expert in the technical 
itnd active branches of the profession is his ut- 
most aim ; and, perhaps, it may be as well that 
it is so : but that is not nor ought it to be the 
ease with the student ; he has other demgns ; 
his views are &x more extensive ; but example is 
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contagiouB ; and that which a young man is m 
the daily habit of contemplating in others he 
will be in no small danger of appropriating to 
himself; he will therefore, perhaps, run a risk 
of losing his ardour for knowledge amid the 
&ncied acquirements of business ; and the en* 
krged perceptions of his mind may be degraded 
to the petty designs of trick and artifice : but 
as this is not, I think, an unavoidable conse* 
quence, it may not be amiss to see for a moment 
by what means the advantages I have bdnted at 
may be obtained without nmlcmg the risk of 
disadvantage too great. 

To efiect this purpose the principal object of 
your care must be to fix yourself with an at- 
torney of a practice at once extensive and irre- 
proachable : such a man is most likely to be a 
person of information himself, and to employ 
those who are of that character in the manage* 
ment of his business. 

In the next place you will find some advan« 
tage in attending to the mode in which business 
is conducted in the office where you may intend 
to place yourself. Some attorneys have but one 
office, or two at the most, and those upon the 
same floor ; others have a variety of offices upon 
different floors ; and this is usually the case with 
those of the greatest eminence ; and in this le- 
specti perhaps, it will not be proportionabty 
useful to you to be in the office of an attcnrney 
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business, and produce a facility in ^' 
ing your fiiture causes. In ihi^ ^ § 
fectly new ta you, and so d^g ^ ^ 
bability, from every thin^J | g^ i« 
seen, you will discover <*/ "^ | "* 
secret springs of those^i j «^. 
most of the actions ar/l J J ^ 

decision of our cou^"*^ ^ t %% ^. ^ 
maybetiierespect//|;|;J.^ jT ^ 

office you may fji^f ^ 
gtill it is theisy/^f^ .*««*, that 

ment of the V/ ^ . stay be long, nor 

men of all/^ ^e you do stay ; three or 

withattc/^ w fully suflBcient for every pur- 
fiubvOT^ .cy, and a longer time thus spent 
tioiv ,ove productive of the mischiefs 1 have 
^^^ured to guard you against ; but then, 
rjfrimemust be diligently employed^ Arg«- 
J^t would be absurd upon such a subject; 
^^se and reflection will be sufficient guides. 
, . Hius have I pointed out to you some of the 
advantages and of the inconveniences that are 
naturally attendant upon an attorney's office, 
and of the modes whereby the former may be 
obtained and the latter avoided; and I have 
«aid the more upon this part of the subject, be- 
le^se the idea of a student atteempting to pre- 
pare 'himself for the bar in an attorney's office 
been mentioned by a high authority in terms 
aveie disapprobation i andmost clearly would 
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system of l^;al education deserve pointed: 
^ but I conceive there is a difference: 

^ ^t and the purpose towards which we 
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to the latter part of your ques« 

%. %^ s to me but little doubt that 

^ ^ % office of an attorney should 

•^^^ ^ <fe office of a draftsman. or 

^^ ^ %-r ^ ^ the forms which are 

^* ., become, by degrees, less 

^ ^iid the student sits down at the 

die pleader not quite a noyitiate. This 
^, perhaps, a circumstance of greater import' 
ance than young men are generally aware of. 
There is nothing inviting, it must be owned, in 
legal forms; and it certainly does require 
a strength of mind which is not the portion of 
many to bear an instantaneous acquaintance 
with a branch of learning somewhat repulsive, 
perhaps, in. its first aspect, and rendered still 
more so by the comparisons which we shall na- 
turally be inclined to make between it and the 
elegant and amusing study of the htUe$ lettreSf 
or the freedom and liveliness of a course of 
dissipation. Here, therefore, the mind may, 
perhaps, be broke in, as it were, by degrees, 
and this new labour to which it must, for a time, 
be bent, may appear somewhat less irksome and 
disgusting* . - . t 

After aU, however, I am rather desirous you 
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should, ai^ly what I have said to particular cases, 
than suppose, I mean to recommend a system ; 
for^ in the iirst place, as I have abready hinted, 
it is doubtful whether it would be universally 
adopted with utility and safety; and, in the 
next, the majority of men going to the bar 
would never be brought by any motive to en- 
dure what they would esteem a vile and hate* 
ful servitude. It is true, to a man of strong 
understanding this last consideration would be 
of little weight ; but, generally speaking, by 
the time the understanding, is thus matured, it 
would be thought a season rather too late to sit 
down at the desk of an attorney, however ex- 
tensive his business or honourable his character 
might be. 

You must therefore judge in this matter for 
yourself; it is of a nature too greatly depend- 
ent upon particular circumstances to be easily, 
if at all, formed into a general rule. 
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TX7HEN you have spent a sufficient time in 

^ ^ the office of an attorney (if you think 

the step a necessary one), you will placo 

yourself under the direction of some able 



draft9xnan or /special pleader, accordingly as 
you intend to practice in the court of chan* 
eery or iti the courts of common law. 

I omit to mention as a part of the system of 
your legal education, an attendance in the office 
of a regular conveyancer. Certainly there is 
engaged in this silent but important branch of 
the profession an immense aggregate collection 
of ingenuity and learning ; and Uiey who have 
attained to eminence as conveyancers, may 
be esteemed as great supporters and enlight- 
eners of the system to which they belong ; yet» 
had conveyancing been your only aim, there 
would have been little necessity for this cor- 
respondence : it is to fit you for the active and 
arduous business of the forum that I have la- 
boured : the very nature of private practice 
would render a considerable part of such es^er- 
tion not only useless but ridiculous. 

The choice of any particular mode of life is 
certainly a matter of the utmost importance i 
Gwr felicity and fortune are very often materi- 
ally concerned In such a choice; we shall 
therefore do wisely to consult long axul can- 
didly with ourselves and our fiiends before we 
absolutely determine. In the law, I will ven- 
ture to say, this deliberation becomes peculi- 
arly momentous; every important considera- 
tion is involved in the consequences of a choice* 
U at all events, places ua in a pubUc situa* 
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tion, where, of course, our weaknesses are more 
than ordinarily distressing, and our failure more 
than commonly disgraceful. 

When the question is, whether your future 
exertions are to be made in the courts of equity, 
or in those of common law, it wiO be ne-' 
cessary for you, not only to consider the means 
by which you may best acquire a knowledge of 
the various modes of practice in those different 
courts, but, what ought to be of anterior, and is, 
without doubt, of more important consideration, 
you must endeavour to find out for which of 
these scenes, difierent as they are from each 
other, you are best calculated ; and in this case 
it would abo be adviseable to go farther than 
your own private judgment: apply to one or 
two of your most intimate and.belst experienced 
friends, who have^long been acquainted with 
your temperament, your modes of thinking, your 
habits of life, manners and abilities, and who 
are not ignorant oiT the nature of those scenes, 
in the one or the other of which you intend, at 
some future time, to move : by these means you 
will stand a good chance of escaping that secret 
rock, whereon so many are wrecked in the out- 
set of their life; an indiscriminate choice of pro* 
fession. 

It will not be useless in this place to remark 
that the practice of the courts of equity, and 
that of the opuits of common law^ may be coo^ 
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sidered in the light of two separate and distinct 
professions : the diff^ence between them is as 
clear and essential as that Which marks one 
business or profession from another : not only 
is the introductory learning of the one and the 
otiier of a distinct character, but the very<;(Mi- 
stitutions and habits of these coiuts require, ia 
the persons who practise in them, different 
descriptions of temperament and ability. This 
is a matter worthy of reflection ; and you can 
only be enabled to decide upon it by some at- 
tendance in the diflferent courts, and a close 
attention to the modes of their proceedings, 
and the principles of their decisions, and by the 
observations and advice of some learned and 
experienced friend. If by the considerations 
arising from these, you itre induced, on the one 
hand, to make the common law courts the scene 
of your future exertions, you will place your* 
self under a special pleader j if, on the other 
hand, you prefer the courts of equity, you will 
seek for the assistance of a professional perscm 
technically known by the name of an equity 
draftsman. 

Upon whichsoever of these two characters 
your choice may happen to fall, the same ge-* 
neral rules for the direction of your choice, and 
for your conduct afler it is decided, will hol4 
good } and what occurs to me upon this head I 

D D 
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1rill»as ybu desire it, lay before you with freedom* 
It will also be necessary for you to be satis' 
fied that your future instructcnr is sufficiently 
knowii in his H&e to have an extensive practice; 
carefidness in this matter is but an honest po- 
licy; nay, it is a duty ivhich every student 
lywes to hinnsielf : what can you expect to leara 
in the office of a man who» whatever his merits 
in otber respects may be^ has yet had little or 
no experience in the jpractice of hn pro- 
feiEteidn ? He may be a man of good soise, and 
he may have collected a number of prece- 
dents; but here he stops: in the chambers of 
a man in full practice, y(m may have the be- 
nefit of both these, and of the living practiiie 
besides ; and this latteir is the thing tint es* 
tabli^ei^ whatever we want to learn. In seeking 
to acquire depiti asid facility m any science, we 
ifiust not i(!mly know what Ints once been known, 
but must observfe the practice of it in our own 
timfe : to this observatiiRi the study of the law 
is pecuUariy sidbject ; the current practice of 
which is constituted for the purpose of meeting 
the never-ending varieties of human weakness. 
Another advanti^ that wiU attend such a 
caution in your choice will be the varie^ <if 
busineds that will naturalLy pass before you : 
itdA is of ImpoTtanoe ; for it appears very ob« 
ii6ilB, that if you webut a confined iine of prao- 



tice, you must, when you come to act for your- 
self, find somewhere or other a deficiency ; and 
it will then, in all {Nrobability, be too late to re- 
pair a misfortupe that haa arisen, in truth, from 
your own negUgeAce. Besides, as one part of 
practice frequently d^[^nds upon ^noth^, it will 
not be at all unlikely thai, in addition to you^ 
total ignorance of soxn,e particular br^ches of 
your profession, your expertness iu those which 
may have come uhd^r your cognizance, will be 
considerably diminished by the influeijice of that 
ignorance. 

Again, you will have the advantage of b^ng 
under a man of professional talents ; for it is not 
likely, in a profession which exercises the taien,ts 
of a man,that any other than a person of Migenuity 
can reach to eminence in it. There are profes- 
sions in whicb wealth or interest may procuce 
success for the negligent, or eminence for the 
unworthy ; but what man will readily trust his 
cause, upon which his estate or his reputation 
may depend, to an indolent or unskilful lawyer ? 
The extensiveness of the drafbman of sp^ial 
pleader's business will, in a great measuce, be a 
fair criterion of his talents ; and thus .two ivei;/ 
material quaUfications in your futwe i^strncitpr 
may, by a very easy degree of attention, be px?- 
sently ascertained. 

But it will not be 8u£Scient ihftt tb^ fSXtor^ 
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under whom you thus place yourself be a man 
of great business and talent ; he must be a man 
easy of access, and ready to give you inform- 
ation. This may appear to you but a trifling 
circumstance; to me, I confess, it seems an 
important one: many things occur at the en- 
trance upon every study that arouse a neces- 
sary and a laudible curiosity, and that demand 
immediate investigation ; the information you 
want is not perhaps to be obtained from the 
books ; or, at least, you know not where to seek 
it : if it be neglected for the present, it may be 
soon forgotten ; and the probable consequence 
of a frequent recurrence of these difficulties, will 
be disgust, inattention, and, in the end, a partial 
or a total failure of your design. 

Further, let me here repeat the advice I gave 
you in my last letter respecting an attorney, not 
to place yourself with practisers of the highest 
class \ although I confess it is with no litUe hesi- 
tation that I repeat it, because my opinion in this 
respect may seem to militate against every re- 
ceived idea upon the subject, and because also I 
am not myself completely settied in it : how- 
ever, it is clear, that in proportion to the num- 
ber of his pupils, the tkne and attention of the 
instructor must be divided ; and the fact gene* 
rally is, I believe, that not only an extension of 
business, but of the number of pupils also be- 
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yond the ordinary powers of the attention of a 
single individual^ is generally the consequence 
of a more than ordinary name as a special 
pleader or a draftsman. 

My opinion therefore amounts to this : that a 
person, whose business is extensive and respect- 
able, without being so multifarious as to entitle 
him to a place with those of the very first rank, 
is the proper character with whom you should 
connect yourself as a pupil, inasmuch, as with 
such a man, you will have the fairest chance for 
obtaining the necessary information and ad- 
vancement in your professional researches. 

I will now suppose that you have met with 
a person such as I have described, or at least 
such as yourself may be satisfied with, and 
will add a few words with respect to your own 
conduct. 

Upon your first application to drafting or 
special pleading, you will no doubt, feel your- 
self sofnewhat disgusted at the apparent dryness 
and repetition of the subjects of your labour ; 
you will be apt to conceive, that however won- 
derfully the ends of justice may be answered by 
such tedious forms, those of reason are frequently 
violated and overthrown. Have patience: in 
the course of a little time you will be induced 
to alter your opinion ; a ground which at first 
you did not perceive^ a reason which did not dis- 
cover itself, an order, a connection, which were 
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hiddef) from your view, tdll arise gradually to 
your bbservatibn ; and the coUfusioti and irra- 
tionality that appeared to hang around 3rour la- 
bours will disperse. 

At the same time it will be fair to warn you, 
th^t nothing but an unremitting diligence will 
statid you in any stead. 

tti forming ^our opinions upon this h^ad, be- 
Wiare bf the t\vo extremes into which many 
yoUhg men fall. The first is reckoning upon 
their owH success by the rare examples of those 
great or fortunate men, who rather form excep- 
tions to the common and natural order of things 
ihdtl the examples of that order ; the next is 
hegligehc^, which leads a bian to hope, that, at 
ail events, he shall stand k chance with others, 
who have, by some nieahs or other, obtained a 
decent practice, without that dose attention to 
precedent and forms which you are apt to repre- 
sehl 'to youtSelf are too formidable to be easily 
combated. 

iResolve then upoh a steady attendance at 
bhambers, and upon k clo^e application while 
ybu are there to the point which you propose to 
^n : ^b not, during the hours of attendance, 
suffer yourself to be allured by your ge- 
neral studies; he content to learn the art of 
cDraiting or sjp'ecial pleading, and to inform 
yourseli bf the reason of its practice : by 
these means you will, it a stioft time, per- 



c^ye your way, and, of course, ^orau^ it wi^ 
greater ease and pleasure. I rec]j:QO eyery day ft 
lo&t day in which you are induced to \» a]l>sefl|; 
from chambers. 

By uniformly following up your first endea- 
vours, you will find that confinement, and tho^ 
'exertions which w^e at first so irksome tp yoUt 
grow by degrees less disgusiting ; nay, I do nofc 
think I err in saying, that in time they will be^ 
come agreeable to you. The mind, by degrees 
^commodates itseL^ and becomes reconciled jU> 
customs from which at first it may haMe been 
juKerse, mecdy because ti^ are customs, even 
.wiien they adse i&om a hacsh ^md i^welcome 
necessity ; but when there js an and of profit 
^r interest to be answered, wfaep thwe is a 
lucmany and reasonableness in the custom, g/L 
•beccMues atill more easfly and quiddy ucoaciled : 
<this I take to be the case in tiie pcesent iasLance. 
There is nothing to overcome in tiiie study of the 
law but the first ill-founded antipathies that we 
take against it, and these too arising rather from 
the narrow prejudices 4if -others, than from any 
exercise of our own faculties ; and when they are 
subdued by the influences of reason and expe* 
rience, we shaU presently, as I have before ob* 
served, find order and harmony, where we had 
^fhre conceived that all was confiisiott. To 
^attain this <depijrable end, lam deadyiof opinion^ 
fthat ^before ^«u aigage in theae^tiidieB^cf £«■, 
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you should have made yourself well acquainted 
with their source in the grounds and principles 
of the law recommended in a former letter. 

But this letter is running to too great a length : 
I will close it with exhorting you once more to 
s^ply your time well during your attention to 
this particular branch of your study. The mo- 
tives that should induce you to watchfulness 
and assiduity are all important and honourable ; 
and from that which happens to the majority of 
men (and a more accurate criterion of judg- 
ment I know not), we may conclude, that the 
only fair and probable way to future eminence 
in your profession is now to be ascertained. 
Now it is to be seen whether you possess the 
qualities of patience and labour which are re- 
quisite to the formation of a superior character : 
now it is that you are about to lay.the foundation 
of a rock for future honour, or of stubble and 
aand for future disgrace. 
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THE life of man is so short, that, if every 
moment of it' could be employed in the 
moA irdeatiprosecution of its sioiplest designs. 
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we should never be able to attain to the excel- 
lence of which the mind is able to form an idea ; 
but when we reflect, that, so far from bein^able 
to make use of all our time, we cannot devote 
one fourth part of it to any solid pursuit of 
knowledge ; when we remember that sleep and 
indolence, weakness and pleasure, are constantly 
consuming the hours which wisdom demands in 
vain, it becomes a matter of importance to 
them whose lives are directed to some useful 
purpose, that at least they do not, by their 
own negligence or folly, increase a band of 
enemies, already but too numerous and formi- 
dable. 

You have become at length, happily for your- 
self one of these characters; you have been 
driven by necessity to a pursuit, the reasonable^ 
ness and propriety of which have at length re- 
commended it to your inclination : I am rejoiced 
to see this, and would gladly aid you in the 
opposition of its open enemies, and in the de- 
tection of its secret foes. 

Among the latter of these I number habit, a 
foe of the most insidious and mischievous de» 
scription to every professor of science, but pe- 
culiarly so to him whose future fame and fortune 
greatly depend upon the opinion that mankind 
may form of the depth of his mental powers : 
against this foe I solemnly put you upon your 
gpuard}. and) that this may be d(Hie the mor» 
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eflfectuallj, I will first of all describe its nature^ 
and will then point out to your observatiiMi 
some of the weak places at whidi it will, at one 
time or other^ endeavour to surprise and over- 
throw you. 

Habit is of a dark and subtle nature; it 
silently spreads its influence over the mind» 
which it weakens by degrees, until at lengdi it 
is, in some cases, and these too of no rare de* 
script! on, totally corrupted and debased; it 
usually comes in a. pleasing form, that at once 
engages the imagination and lays the under- 
standing asleep ; by the gentleness of its oper^- 
ations it arouses no fear ; by the smoothness of 
its voice it lulls every suipicion : and when by 
these means it has secured its conquest, it so 
artfully entwines itself with the system of chit 
nature, that we fondly imagine it to be a pait 
of ourselves, nor do we cease to cherish it, until 
yne fall the samfipe of its power. 

Its name, and the general acceptation of tt 
are congenial with such a nature^ at ts usuafly 
employed as the diesignatiim of a long, im- 
^perceptible and increasing course in folly or 
wickedness; audi a course, «n the f>atfas of 
viitue and honour, ^has ener its jorigin £rom 
*ndb)er molives and higher causes than those 
mvhieh are foraned merely by ibe usages of /ons- 
tkom ; ^he phrase ibad habits seems, liierefbre, to 
9)e 'a setecism. If we want 1x> describe tiie ^cha- 
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racter of a mietn who is in the daily practice of 
vulgar manners or foolish or wicked actions, we 
sHy, he has contracted a habit of saying and 
doing so and so. If his practice be of a con* 
trary nature^ we seldom apply such a designa- 
tion to a character which has sprung from pure 
and elevated desires. 

As I do not suspect you of being liable to tfat 
ihfluaice of habits of vice, so I do not conceive 
ybu to be equally free from that of habits of 
Weakness or folly : let me rather suppoBe thati 
without care, you may beoMne subject to the 
ifofltience which holds under its dominion many 
ca{^tiv^ who, one might have thought, would 
have been better enabled than they ai^)ear to 
hftve been, by the strength of education and 
^food sei9se to resist its power. 

It shsdl now he my business to irfiew you soiM 
ef ' those Weilc t^ces at which habit will, at one 
thne or ot^er, endeavour to siuprise and ovem 
thi'ow you. 

First, then, of ittitatio^n. A proneness to 
imitation is one of those fkilings which habit 
will not fail to make its instrument in debaacsg 
you, if not very closely watched; and thia^ 
whether it be an imitation of what is in itseif 
laudable, or the contrary. 

For instance ; you perceive in the manners of 
ah eminent advocate something that charms yoa; 
)»e *hto n peCiriiaAty in im action wkich ftta. 
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you think delightful; you are determined Up 
make it your own> and that so thoroughly that 
every action is copied with the most anxious ex- 
actness: another possesses great rapidity of 
transition from one part of his subject to an- 
other ; you are instantly struck with admiration 
at the bold yet not ungraceful confusion it pro- 
duces; and you are resolved not to be happy 
until you have made so transcendent a power 
your own : a third displays a glow of imagin- 
ation, a brilliancy of figure that enchant you ; 
immediately you relinquish every other pursuit, 
every other study, to enrich your speeches with 
figures, and to increase the ardour of your ima- 
gination : a foiuth declaims with an unequalled 
elegance of phraseology ; from the moment you 
hear him, the choice of words, the smoothing 
of your expression, the rounding of your pe- 
riods become your nicest care: a fiflh has a 
particular method ^f stating^ his &cts, or of 
drawing his conclusions ; you conceive you have 
never yet heard any method so desirable ; you 
.discard, without ceremony, your own mode; 
you are in love with the plain style ; your figures 
are forgotten; and you pursue, with all the 
eo^rness of a new enthusiasm, this fresh object 
of your wishes. 

Now by thus addicting yourself to imitation, 
jDur own powers are insensibly weakened : but 
.tktre is another unfortunate ccmsequence; as 
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it increases with you into habit, every new man- 
ner brings with it a superior chann, till at 
length you are whirled away by a confusion of 
ideas that totally prevents you from acquiring 
or establishing any manner of your own» and 
that blinds your judgment in the necessary dis- 
crimination of what is fit or not fit to be appro- 
priated to your own use. Of the instances I 
have mentioned the majority are qualifieations 
in themselves of an excellent nature, and which, 
therefore, every public speaker should endea- 
vour to attain ; but the misfortune is, you do 
not draw them from their proper source : you 
are not charmed with the native principle of 
these things, but you are allured by the manner 
of the man : you adopt his manner, and in- 
stantly in you it is ridiculous, because nature, 
the pure source of all excellence, has given to 
every man certain and different powers of 
modes, if I may so express myself, which, how- 
ever by observation and labour he may refine 
and improve, will ever retain their original 
character in spite of every attempt tq uproot 
them; and besides, you become in time the 
plaything of every man's fancy ; the first changes 
the peculiarity you admired for another, whkh, 
from its novelty or some other cause, appears 
stiU more charming; you instantly relinquish 
the former, and seize the latter with equal 
eagerness; the second acquires a graver and 
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more solemn mode of speech ; you are afl^ed 
by the dignity of this new mode, and you en- 
deavour to make it your own ; and so of the 
rest^ thus by the influence of habit, you are 
always restless and always ridiculous: instead 
of seeking to establish a manner of your own, 
and to enrich it by adopting so much oi what 
is excellent in others, as may suit with your 
own original capacity, you are disordered by a 
habit of imitation, that, from its folly, produces 
nothing but weakness and distraction, even 
when exercised, as I have shewn you, upon 
subjects that contain in themselves a dear and 
decided nature of excellence. 

But as it would be of little service to point 
out to you an evil for which there was no me- 
thod either of prevention or remedy, let me de- 
dicate a moment to mention what may be of 
fiervice against it. 

When you are tempted by any fascination of 
manner in another to adopt it for your own 
usei set yourself seriously to examine w^ietbe^ 
in the whole or in any, and what degree it will 
bteome you; and reflect, that if you do not 
take of this borrowed beauty in very nice pro- 
portions, and adapt it with the greatest ctrcum* 
spection to that which you have before possessed 
from the bounty of nature or the force of edu- 
cation, you will look like the jay in borrowed 
{dumesy and (which will be the worst thing of 
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all) every body will know from whom you have 
stolen your decorations ; they will be eager to 
strip them from you, and to proclaim the rob- 
bery to the world. Do you not see, then, how 
very cautious you ought to be in this parti- 
cular ? I do not deny your right to improve by 
the examf^ of other men ; on the contrary you 
may gain eloquence £rom the eloquent, grace* 
iulness of action firom those whose action is 
graceful, beauty of language and l^rilliancy of 
%ure from the orators who possess those high 
accomplishments : these are, as it were, an in- 
visible community of goods ; but you must exer* 
dse this right sparingly and with care; and 
what you thus borrow from others, you must so 
use, that altogether, your manner may be still 
your own: thus you will fairly gain honour, 
and no man will be injured by your exertions. 

i have hitherto been speaking of a habit of 
imitation in regard to things that are in them* 
sdves laudable; and you see, erven in ikk 
respect, how indiscrimination, one of the con* 
Atant attendants of habit, will make you ridi* 
Gulous in the eyes of the world ; but there are 
other objects of imitation that are in themselves 
fiwlish and disgusting, but -which sometimes, 
coming from a man of genius and reputation, 
are instantly seized upon by the imitating slave 
of habit: a shake of the head, a displi^ of ths 
hands aahnigof theshouldeiSt and moay odiep 
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more solemn mode of speech ; you 9t 
by the dignity of this new mode, ^ ^ 
deavour to make it your own;^ % %^ "^ 
rest4 thus by the influence ^ % "^ ^ ^ 
always restless and always ^ t:J ^ ^- ^ 
of seeking to establish afl^^'^.g^^ ^ 
and to enrich it by ad(^ f ^ t^ "^ ^. . ^ 
is excellent in others, ^'o ^ ^ %%,'%' % 
own original capacity ^^C^*^^ r?*^ 
habit of unitation, ^|.||^'f'. f^"^^ :^ 
nothing but we»^|. Iill4^|r'^^ 
when exercise^ I^^Ha ^^-^ 



subjects that ^i\\%\% 
decided natu| ^^ ^."^ * 

Butasiyll'^ 
out to yr/ 1^ ? ' -rtier is very 

thod eit/ i xrom whom he has 

plicate/ ^ tf^at is a very fine period, 

senr ^ easily perceive it is not his 

^ .et this of subjects which, as I have 

tff observed, are excellent in themselves: 

. what an intolerable severity must those sar« 
casms bear that are occasioned by our habits of 
imitation in what is ridiculous : '< You see he is 
*< an imitator even of defects, and yet is vain 
'< enough to conceive that his folly procures 
<< him applause/' 

How necessary is it, then, my fnend, to 
guard against a habit of imitation, not only in 
things that are absuid, but even in those that 

11 
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Are excellent^ ^fid yet it approaches you in the 
shape of improvement: you do not seriously 
mean to make yoursdf the laughing-stock of the 
yfrorld : your real intention is improvement^ but 
you have mistaken the road to it. 

I have been thus particular in warning you 
against habits of this nature, because few will 
undertake so unpkasant an o£Sce ; they who 
love you may fear to give offence, and they who 
have no regard for you have too mtich pleasure 
in laughing at your foUy to take the tix^uble of 
putting you upon yotir guard : you ought, there- 
fore, to take it in good part, and, as a proof 
of it exert yourself against evpry propensity 
towards imitation, iintil you have determined 
what ought to be the object' of your imitation, 
and in what degree you ought to adopt it* 

Many peculiarities also of the nature I have 
been speaking of are the consequence of habit ; 
in consulting our own ideas of ease, of elegance, 
of force, and so on, we frequently, by little and 
little, fail into some ridiculous afibctation or 
other; this is very iiqurious to a man in his 
progress through life, and especially at the bar. 
Some strange tone, the frequent repetition of 
some particular word or phrase, which at first 
appears agreeable to us, become at length, ri- 
vetted upon us, as it were, by the chains of 
habit IVhat has hitherto been said of the 
babit of imitation may he applied to this^ since 

E £ 
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the consequences of it are the same, if not 
worse ; for in this inst9noe you have not the 
excuse to plead which in the other you had* 
that you were deceived by the character of diose 
whom you imitated* 

We will now speak, secondly, of lodidence* A 
habit of indolence is a most formidable raemy 
to thorn whose pursuit in Ufe demands tb^ ut- 
most exertion- I mean not here to allude totbat 
shocking intemperance of idleness which utteily 
precludes every hope ; no man of sense is likely, 
on a sudden, or perb^Wy ever, to fall into so 
disgraceiUl an inactivity ; I mean that indol»oe 
which steals upon us by degrees, even while we 
flatter ourselves all is activity and dfligeoce^ 
which does not boldly rob us of our time and 
powers at once, but which persuades us that 
we are already sufficiently industrious : ^idiiob is 
eternally in^uiBpering into our willing ear, " Now 
M is the time &r repose } you have done enough} 
^ you pursue your studies with an unnecessary 
^f attention; recreate yourself) you h^ve a 
*^ right to recreation $ you have dope more thsa 
^ is odnunonly done/^ Tim is the Iraguag^ 
this is the senthnent that beguiles u«, of sfpa* 
Mntly small but really valmAJe portiom of our 
tim^ and that dtfrauds us «f Mcritanoe. 

But inddenoe will aomietisnei assume another 
form of a very delusive nifture, and I will.poiat 
]totit>»you; itwiUceoieclatbedtttbegvdber 
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]iicap«ci1y } it will persuade^ or attempt to per- 
iuadu you, that this is not a day congemal to 
study; it ii daii: and gloomy; it must ihere* 
fiire affect your ^irits ; and if your npitits arfe 
aActed, you will do little good in the pro&ecu- 
ticm of your studies ; whichy under so unhappy 
an iaflueikce» must be forced and unnatural: 
exercise will be better for you in eveiy respect ; 
and at aU events it will be more reasonable, as 
the day must bd WaMed, to waste it ki a light 
and easy employment than in the barremess of 
unprofitable study : this is sufEcienty and a day 
b lost } tOl, at length, ydu suflfar youtself fx> 
become the* pr^ of hnagiiiMry impotency, atad 
Indolence has securely wrapt you in her impe** 
netrable gloom* 

The like ardfioe is displq^ m the sugges* 
tkm of the ftiae idea, that» at certain seasons 
your mental powers must be debilitated : nor 
hete, it must be confessed, does Indcdence wunt 
a precedent $ she will produce before you the 
dudes of departed genmsses who have varnly 
indulged thia fimcy: do not however listen 
to the delusion ; oppose it rescfotely : nor witt 
it require a small portion of your resolution ^ 
fcr vice and folly are never more poweifol than 
when they assume the sanction of reason : Re* 
menher that seasons of impsovefisent msj be^ 
lost UrUch never ean ratoni. 
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Suflfer me to put you on your guard against 
another stratagem of Indolence, who indeed 
seems, in this respect, to have belied her name ; 
she will endeavour to convince you that your 
health will soon fall the sacrifice of your stu- 
dious assiduity ; she will even quote the classics 
to shew you that you are foolishly devoting a 
large portion of your time to reading and me- 
ditation, that might as well be spent in the 
exercises of pleasure; she will bid you remember 
that Horace lovfed the pleasure of society, and 
that Cicero cautions the studious to be mode- 
rate even in their best studies. Listen to her; 
but expect not that.sbe will ever, change her 
tone, that jshe will ever exhort you to return to 
your labours. . ^ 

.. She assumes another aspect ; '< Has nature, 
<* in all her variegated dress, no charms for 
^* you ? does the sun shine in refulgent splen- 
'< dour, day after day, unheeded jay you ? fbr 
<< shame ! be not so dead to every sensation of 
** life and pleasure : shut up your books till a 
<* proper season. Do you not perceive diat 
** almost every man around you has 1^ 
^' them ? and are not they hbping, as wdil as 
yourself, to rise at the bar ? why then this 
drudgery ? why this sacrifice of reasonable 
indulgence ? You do not, surely flatter your* 
*^ self that you will become by it so much more 
« elevated than your neighbours !'' 
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Thirdly, of Self-mistrust. It is usual to de- 
claim against selAconfidence as a propensity not 
only very disgraceful but very dangerous also, 
and widi much truth ; but I have little hesita- 
tion in expressing it as my opinion to you, that 
self-mistrust, if it once gain the force of habit, 
is by far the most dangerous of the two ; and 
I know of nothing that will sooner acquire the 
force of habit than this inclination to self-mis« 
truftt: it is of a sickening, enervating nature; 
it dries up every source of fortitude and of emu- 
lation in our bosoms; and he who falls be- 
nea,th its fatal influences, faUs never to rise 
again. 

And it is the more cbngerous, as it professes 
to bear a near relationship to that diffidence 
and self-examination which are ever the attend- 
ants of true genius, and which are usually roused 
when that genius is called forth to encounter 
some profound and difficult science ; and in 
proportion to that difficulty will this habit be 
secretly busy in intruding itself. In a former 
letter I drew a comparison between modesty 
and fear; that comparison may be applied, 
with very little qualification, to these two incli- 
nations of the mind ; the one, diffidence, 
piartakes of every ingenuous motive and feel- 
ing, the other, Belf-mistrust, being, when de- 
generated into ; habit, i of a debasing tend* 

ency. 

£ E S 
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When a man sets out m the pmmut of a 
science like that of the law, be vill naturally be 
struck with the variety and intricacy of its differ* 
ent branches^ and» by an almost unavoidaiUe 
transition, he will take a view of the detent of 
the talents that are necessary to their develape- 
tae^t, and ittvestigation : now if thid idew be 
taken at the first, under the impressaona of selfl 
xnistrusti or, if you please, despondency, every 
thing will appeal* in its inverted proporCioiis : 
the t^ak you have undertaken will seem to be 
obftructfsd by almost insupesable difficulties^ 
whilst yoi«r poweirs dwindle away to nothing in 
your distempered apprehension : in proportiod 
as the influences of despondency increase (and 
iftcreaae they will, unless you oppose thena v%o* 
rQ4alj}r)f in that proportion, I say, will vesi inca- 
Dacity ooma upon you : your feaia and yousr mis- 
appci^beii^iQns wal4. in time, embody theibselvea) 
they wi^ i^educe ywh to. a abveiy wonfe than 

Ooly coMider) £>r a moment, hqm shockai^ 
ifnasH bj9* the situAtion of tdat man, wiib^cctnceives 
lus»IM^uie and reputation to d^iend «pon his 
per&i»(iaiice of a cettam iask^, and whp is po»* 
sensed with t&e idea that he* has no<> sirfb^en* 
8ti;€ing!th to perfiMiB it ^ every day does ko ^r0W 
weaker and wiaakec in hia own collection!; he 
Imosi by diegriees, eveiy incUaation to exert hnn^ 
self; every prospect of happiness and success 

3 



fiides fiom fais ught; and he coojures up in 
their stead the horrible plumtasmas of failurey 
disgrace and shame. Thus self-mistrust in* 
creases, until the mind, sunk into the very 
depths of despair has no loiter the power either 
to examine its own resouarcesi or to oppose the 
kiroads of this mighty habit. 

If then, in the beginning of your career, you 
find this unhappy influence coming over you,, do 
ioot tamely yield to it ; be not atffiri^ted by the 
horrible pictures it would draw of the profimdity 
and itttrteacy of the law: the treasures of 
that science are ever open to a good understand- 
mg and diligent application : I grant tfau^ are 
not to be obtained unless by exertion ; but then 
exertion is within your power. 

But there is a habit c^ m similar nature, yet 
exorcised upon a diierent ofafsct, a^paiast wUch 
I would, while I am upon the subject of hahiti 
put you on your guard; this is a habit of doubt» 
in^ of your future success. Tou do not mis* 
trast yourself in regavd to your abiUtiea ; you 
have every indinatioa/ te* be dfii^^ent ; but you 
hesitate lest youv exertiens shoidd be in vain. 
The waMi ydu begfai to think, ie unmindfifei ok* 
nsttSter iolcdpable to dittem it^ and your ea^ 
deavours for success natucsdly sbdcen i« pKopor^ 
tfua to the inciease:of year fear ^ the atfeoftipt, 
al leaglk^i app^an to be: a dedpenrte on^* and 
;fuu^ att> iudoeed te idiinquisb it : thus- by idle 
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fears and ungrounded apprehensions are the 
fairest prospects sometimes blasted and the 
noblest designs overthrown. 

This, like eveiy other bad propensity of the 
adndf is the most easily resisted before habit 
exercises its mighty influence ; and there are two 
means whereby resistance may be rendered ef- 
fectual ; the first is, to take a cool and accurate 
review of the resoiurces you actually possess, and 
of those which the fair and common chance of 
life presents to activity and talents ; for upon 
both these you may surely have some reli- 
ance } and in the next place resolve upon a dose 
application to the duties of yoiu* profession, and 
to make the best use you are able of your re» 
sources, and then be prepared for the event. 
You may the more reasonably do this, 4K>th be- 
cause the doing one's duty like a man is* a very 
proper source of fortitude ; and because events 
are so little in our power that none but a 
weak person will be immoderately concerned 
about them. Should you be assailed by fears of 
this nature at your entrance into life, try the 
remedy I haye> proposed to you ; there is little 
doubt, if you persevere in the trials that you will 
soon feel tranquillity of mind, anfl be enabled 
to give fiill scc^ to your exertions. 

But this remedy, powerful aa it is, will lose 
much of its effect, if, indeed, it prove not 
wholly useless, should the ^)pIicatioii of it be 
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delayed ; in truth, if such delay be permitted 
for any length of time, your inclination to make 
it at all may wholly decline. I am ready to make 
evay allowance for apprehensions of this sort ; 
it is natural for a man, who is interested in a 
certain event, to be solicitous about it ; and I am 
not, either in this or in other instances, foolishly 
proposing to you a philosophy whidi opposes the 
emotions of our nature ; the philosophy I wcnild 
induce you to adopt is calculated to restrain the 
exuberances of such emotions ; it will cure in 
you an inordinate solicitade that may destroy 
your peace and damp your energies; it does 
not forbid a solicitude which is as natural to the 
constitution of a man as hunger, thirst, or any 
other animal sensation. 

The power to resist the influence of habit 
appears to be the full and continual possession 
of one's sdUf ) and this may be best obtained 
by a close attention to the comparative value 
of this and of other posaesdoi.; and thence 
forming an accurate estimate between them. 
Supeess is good, riches are good, the applause of 
mankind is good } but these are things uncertain 
and contingent: self-possession, on the other 
hand, is not only a greater good than these, but 
it is also positive and certain ; it enables a man 
to form his own character without a necessary 
reference to the characters of other men : thus 
fortified he will be in no danger of imbibing the 
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^weaknesses of those with whom he may ocou 
ttooally converse ; and he will be enabled to 
dioose and i^ropriate such a portion only, even 
ef the excellencies of othersi as he thinks will 
suk with and contribute to the perfection of the 
charactef he has determined f& support. 

Self-possesMon, then, appears to be the propct 
defence which every man should use agatost the 
eneraaehments of habit, whatever be the shape 
or nature it may assume ; it is Kke the tortoise 
of tiie ancient discipline, every assaidt glides 
over it moMt. Whence is it that so few are free 
frcnn the fetters ef habit of one scort or other? 
How happens it tiiat not many men can ventme 
to contan^te Imman life and the human dm* 
racter without the danger of contagious habttas ? 
Doubtless thv is owing to the want of self-pos- 
session; the necessaiy oonseqMnce of -vAadk is 
a ftlse^ estimation of «he nature and vriue ef ex* 
traneow objects ; whence we are led to adminu 
tion, and thence, very Qaturally, to a desire of 
i^ropriation of them; or, if this be not the 
case, we hS into imbeeiK^ and ne^i^enc^ by 
which we knensd^^ aecommodiEiCe oorsetvea to 
folly, deprimty and^ raink 
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I PROPOSE in this ktter to treat of the euk 
tivation of the memoxy, and of the meam by 
which it may be best efiected* 

Soioe writers have taken pains in forming nice 
and learned disthsctioas conoeming the various 
properties of the memory ; I will not, thereforsi 
^ again what is already done ^ but referring ywk 
for that kind of information to the writings ef 
the philosophefs, will costent myself widi> the 
vulgar acceptation of the word memory, whick ii 
fttite sufficient for my purj^ose. 

Memory, then, in this acceptation, ia the aim* 
pfe natural faculty of recoUecting wiM ba» l^een 
said or done as time past ; and it is^ Mhe dU o«r 
oiber natwat faculties, susceptible of improve^ 
HKnt. But the additional powers of memofy^ 
that are thns^cfuiMd, do no more form anadifi* 
tionflk oe dtfRnrent metto^r, dMui an aeqinitaea 
vB strength, or health, op beauty to the human 
£ram^ forms^ a» additions} or a new principle 
of Kfe. 

t proceed to consider the means whereby thn 
neeessaiy ftcnky may best be cuttivateA 

In the first piaee, frequent exercise wifl be 
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found of essential service in promoting its 
strength and enlargement: not only the in- 
clination to recollect, but the very powers 
themselves of recollection are impaired, and at 
length lost, by disuse ; whilst^ on the contrary, 
a desire to exercise this power, and an increasing 
pleasure in the exercise itself, will be the natural 
consequence of daily application. In this it 
does but resemble the other faculties of the 
mind, which are roused to more brilliant exer- 
tion by unremitting activity, but are depressed 
and weakened, beyond conception, by a long 
course of inertion. 

This exercise may be performed various ways; 
I will name one or two of them. 

For instance; suppose you have been in 
several places, and conversed with several dif- 
ferent persons in the course of the day, it will 
be a veiy good exercise of the memory to recall, 
with minuteness, not only the names of these 
places and persons, and the occasions that in- 
duced these events ; but the subjects of each 
conversation wherein you may have been en- 
gaged» together with the various opinions bodi 
of yourself and of others upon these subjects, 
even in the very words in which they were 
uttered, or as nearly as possible : you will find 
this at first, perhaps, a dry and a difficult task ; 
but in a little time you will be astonished at the 
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«ade with which you perform it : this will, of 
itself, be a sufficiently convincing proof of the 
utility of the practice. 

Another method of exercising the memory 
will be attending at the bar, or in the House of 
Commons, or any public assembly upon an 
interesting occasion, and paying particular 
attention to the speech of some one eminent 
oratorji and not to suffer your attention to be 
diverted to the speech of another person, or to 
any extraneous occurrence ; this done, retire to 
your study, and there repeat, as nearly as you 
can, what you have heard, pursuing the anaage* 
ment and even mode of expression as closely as 
possible : and in doing this, remember that it is 
done merely for the sake of strengthening your 
memory; trouble yourself^ therefore, in this 
particular case, with no critical remarks : it is 
the faculty of recollecting, not only sentiments^ 
but sentences and words, with precision, that 
ybu are to attain : the question, just now, is not, 
whether what the orator said was right or wrong, 
true or untrue ; it is^ whether your memory has 
been suflScieoMly tenacious to bear away what he 
Ideally uttered. , '\ 

A third method I would recommend to your 
practice is the obvious one of commiittii]^ to 
memory certain passages from authors of every 
description, in poetiy as well as prose ; and as 
3^u find your memory benefited by this m6de^ 
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which will most mirdy be the c«e» I wooU 
advise jou to depart from the usual custom of 
learning passages celebrated far the peculiaiity 
of their wit or degance^ and addict yourself to 
those of a drier and less pleasing nature, taken 
£nom history, as chance, upon the opening of the 
book, shall direct you ; the plain recital dTsome 
given fact, the diaracter of some prince^ or evm 
some note or observation of the author himsdf : 
whatever of this nature first salutes your eye, 
determine to get perfectly by heart : by diversi- 
fying the nature of your subject, ypu will not 
mily strengthen your memwy generally, you will 
strengthen it in a peculiar wayj it will be 
tenacious, not merely of subjects that jdease the 
taste and gratify the &acy ; not only of sounds 
that delight the ear, and dwell upon Ihe imagina* 
tion ; it will equally embrace those topics, and 
retain those sentimmits and expressions that aie 
calculated for the adjustment of forms, and the 
elucidation of dry &cts and intricate questions : 
of the utility of this mode you will, perhaps^ be 
still better satisfied, when you reflect* that the 
memory is naturally retentive of such pleasmg 
subjects, while those of a contrary nature as na» 
taraUy elude her graqp* 

And here it must be obvious^ thst the exercise 
just now recommended will be perikuliHly ne» 
eassaiy to the legal student, who in the ceme 
of his future practice, cannot but have fiApMit 
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occa9ioii fift the aid of hlB memory in the states 
ment of some case or opinion, recollected at 
the moment, by which his argument may be 
8U]^rted or his positions enforced with a pecu* 
liar brilliancy of e&ct and illustration. 

And I further observe upon this head, that ao 
after labour can sup{dy adequately the wi^nt pf 
this particular power of memory. A man may 
fill the back of his brief, with extracts, quotas 
tions, and cfwes^ yet may omit onq that would 
be mwe vahiaUe than all the rest : could he but 
recollect this at the veiy moment, it would s^rve 
him in a most essential manner ; but it is entir^ 
fiH'gotten, or remembered so imperfectly, that 
the recital cf it, should it be attempted, would 
most probably do his argument mischief rather 
than good: I need not say more to account to 
you for dwelling so long upon this head, 

A fourth mode of strengthening the memoiy 
is writing yourself, and committing to memory 
what you write i this is an exercise universaUj 
recommepded, I believe, by those who hav^ made 
tile cultivation of the memory at all their ^tudy ) 
and ceitainly it is by £ur the most pleasant of 
any of thoae esievciseB whereby the memory is 
tf> be inv%orated«. We have natusally and per« 
^ps not altq^^ther unreasonably a particuhur 
d^ee of affection for what we have produced 
ourselves^; and this afifection is eminently con* 
apicuoua towards our literiu:y works ; there will 
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be, consequently, far less difficulty, in the exef» 
cise of the memory towards them than towards 
the labours of other men ; it will not, however, 
be less useful upon that account : to speak well 
is an indispensable qualific^ation for eminence at 
the bar; and this depends, in some degree, upon 
the memory. It is as possible for a man, a 
young man especially, to forget what he himself 
intended to say, as to forget what has been said 
or written by others : and, I apprehend, few 
men, to whom the arduous employment of 
speaking in a court of English judicature is a 
new emplo}rment, rise to speak, currente ore* 
Some plan is most probably laid ; if no speech 
is actually written, some arrangement is formed, 
some arguments are digested ; now, under such 
circumstances, some method of memory wiU be 
surely necessary to enable a young man to ac- 
quit himself respectably. 

With respect to the times or manner of per- 
forming these exercises, I caii say but little; 
every man has his own way, and time, and me- 
thod of study : some love the hour of early 
morning ; others the sUent and retired gloom of 
iright: this man performs all the material la- 
bours of study before he meets his friends at the 
table, unwilling, from a thousand s^isations of 
reluctance, to exercise his faculties in the even- 
ing : to that man all hours are alike ; be pur- 
sues his studies with equal alacrity by the Kght 
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of day or the glimmering of his lamp. Advice 
upon matters of this nature is therefore seldom 
given, because it is seldom heeded: however, 
as you desire my sentiments with regard to the 
time of exercising your memory, I will do so 
in few words. That memory, the exercise ai 
which is regularly the last act at night and the 
first in the morning, has, I believe, been usually 
found of all others to be the most powerfully 
retentive : and this seems reasonably to be the 
case, not only because the memoxy, to which a 
certain object has been committed, is, like all 
the other mental faculties, invigorated by the 
genial influences of sleep, but because also of 
the secret determination, that this object must 
be recollected in the morning ; which determin- 
ation may, unperceived even by ourselves, re- 
main less distracted than amidst the cares of 
the day, and, of course, possess a dominion 
over the faculties, at once more regular and 
powerful. 

We proceed, in the second place, to consi- 
der that the memory is very powerfully sup- 
ported by the clearness of our understanding 
in regard to those things that are the objects 
of it. 

Upon this ground it is that we rightly con- 
ceive memory to be no necessary attendant 
upon genius. Genius is not so much exercised 
upon the understanding of things that are thi^ 
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proper objects of our reasoning powers, as it is 
employed in dazzling the imagination with bold 
conceptions of new ideas : with such an employ- 
ment memory would often unwelcomely inter- 
fere; it would sometimes retard rather than 
precipitate the flight of genius. 

Exactly the contrary to this is the case of the 
memory; its business is to trace and retrace, 
with a careful footstep, the ideas, the words, 
aqd the actions that are past ; it must dissect, 
as it were, and enter into them before it can 
retain them; and when these ideas are com- 
pounded into sentiments, and words into sen* 
tences, they never can be eflectually possessed 
by the memory until their force and meaning 
are completely understood: this is easily dis- 
covered upon tlie very first exercise of the me- 
mory, which is presently disordered by the least 
confusion or weakness in the arrangement of the 
circumstances which it endeavoiu^ to embrace. 

Whatever, therefore, is to be committed to 
your memory, you must first of all thoroughly 
digest and understand, that it may be clearly 
and comprehensively retained: it is true one 
may retail with accuracy, but who can recite 
with power or gracefulness, that which appears 
obscure or incongruous to his judgment ? What 
assistance can be effectually derived to any ar- 
gument or position by the statement of an 
extraneous fact or opinion, the causes or con« 
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nections thereof remain undetermined or un- 
known ? It is in vain, under such circumstances 
of doubt and confusion, that the memory la- 
bours to exert itself ; its powers are enervated 
or destroyed. 

The maturing of the memory will not be the 
work of a moment ; any one who is anxious to 
cultivate this valuable faculty must be content to 
do it by d^rees : it will by no means be pru- 
dent to set it a heavy task in the first instance : 
I would advise you to proceed from light, short 
and amusing recitiltions to those of a drier and 
more intricate nature ; for, although it is cer* 
tainly true, that the memory will be helped by 
frequent exercise, yet this, like all other cases 
that relate to the improvement of the human 
intellect, must be governed by the general law 
of moderation : this is a matter wherein greater 
care is required than may at first sight seem 
necessary. We frequently decline our duties 
irom the disgust which intemperate exertions 
in the earlier performance of them produce in 
our minds : many a mind has been lost to excel- 
lence, by its own ill-judged efibrts, at its en- 
trance on that path ; were that entrance made 
more easy and alluring than it usually is, the 
succeeding obstacles would not only lessen, but 
be, by far, more easily subdued. Under 
the caution I have given you, you will, no 
doubt, beware of this error; and you will 

FF 2 
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thus find the cultivation of the memory pleas^ 
ing as well as advantageous. 

Temperance, which may be recommended 
as necessary to every other study, is peculiarly 
necessary here : a continual and excessive in- 
dulgence in animal gratifications produces ob- 
tuseness both of the bodily and the mental 
faculties; but it will ever prove particularly 
injurious to the memory, which, a» it requires 
an assiduous cultivation, is very easily blunted 
by being suffered to remain neglected or un- 
exercised. What person, satiated with such 
enjoyments, will ever be solicitous to pursue a 
system like this ? Whatever exertions of the 
moment the glutton may be induced to make 
from the force of natural talents, or die dictates 
of his interest, it has rarely been found that he 
ha^ engaged himself in the silent labours of 
a systematic renovation of the faculties of his 
mind. 

There must be a motive to labour before la- 
bour will be attempted or endured : that which 
is now proposed to you, is, you perceive, the 
exercise of the memory ; and the motive, emu- 
lation of excellence in a profound and learned 
science : this motive is of a superior nature, 
and must be kept alive in the breast by pursuits 
and inclinations of a congenial kind : but how 
does intemperance in the animal gratificatioDs 
agree with this description ? does it not include 
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within its idea every sentiment of a base 
and degrading quality ? The desire of excel* 
lence is animating, and urges us to activity; 
the indulgences of intemperance overwhelm 
us with sluggishness and disease: if, then, 
you look forward to excellence, and intend 
to make use of the memory as one medium 
through which you may attain that object, re- 
sist the allurements of intemperance: if suf* 
fbred to influence your mind, they will pre- 
sently depress it to very diflTerent prospects j 
they will overturn its noblest designs for ever. 

The memory is, I apprehend, greatly aided 
in its particular exercises by a general disposi- 
tion to attentiveness, and is, by a natural in- 
fluence, weakened by a habit of carelessness 
and inattention : you are not engaged immedi- 
ately in committing any sentiment or occurrence 
to your memory; accustom yourself, never- 
theless, to mark those incidents of the day, 
that, to the world, appear too trifling to de- 
serve notice. No word, no action is a trifle to 
the man of observation ; from an hour of light 
conversation, from the slight occurrences of si 
dinner or a ride, he will gather more than an 
ordinary man will gain from the perusal of a 
thousand pages : but why is this ? because hia 
attention is exercised, while that of the world 
is dissipated or asleep : it does not appear re»4 
sonable, therefore, that, to such a character^ 
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the exercise of the memory upon more partf- 
cular and more interesting occasions should be 
a task of far less difBculty, than to him who 
makes use of it but for the moment: to the 
former it is only proceeding in his usual track, 
but with a more than ordinary carefulness or 
speed ; to the latter it is a new course, in which, 
as he is unaccustomed to it, he proceeds with 
difficulty and slowness : to drop metaphor, the 
memory of the diligent and observing man wiD 
be daily refreshed by the common operations of 
his mind, which are those of watchfulness and 
attention ; while the memory of the wandering 
dissipated character must, on the contrary, be 
hourly weakened by his unsettled and irregular 
dispositions. 

The memory is fortified and enlivened in an 
eminent degree by the possession of a mind at 
ease} such a disposition is, in truth, indispen- 
sably necessary to the exercise of this faculty. 
If the mind be continually distracted with con- 
tending cares, our spirit in the general pursuits 
of learning will be doubtless considerably in- 
jured ; still those pursuits may, in some degree, 
and at certain times, be continued ; but I ques- 
tion if the memory is calculated to survive long 
amid these internal struggles* Am I depressed 
with fear, shaken with anger, corroded by jea* 
* lousy, or overwhelmed by despair ? I naturally 
attend to the object that thus affecta me, and 
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neglect every other ; and if, by some unfortu- 
nate turn of mind, I am liable to fi;equent assaults 
of this nature, how can I expect to have my me- 
mory ready to serve me upon occasions which, 
however necessary to the welfare of my life, are 
foreign to these disturbed and powerful sen- 
sations : amidst circumstances like these, emi- ^ 
nence in life is rarely attained: at all events 
the memory must be injured. 

In the midst of your studies therefore, remem- 
ber that memory is not to be slighted j that the 
early cultivation of it will not fail, in the course of 
time, to produce a constant, easy and sponta- 
neous operation upon all those subjects that 
are necessary to the perfection of your profes- 
sional practice. 

I have just received your letter, ^desiring I 
will lay down for you some particular rules 
for study : 1 will give you my opinion on this 
in my next. 
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IT is difficult to lay down for others a regular 
plan of study : the hours and the modes of 
reading, commenting, referring, &c. which are 
agreeable and useful to one may be far from 
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being pleasant or profitable to another: but 
perhaps some general rules maj be mentioned, 
from which few would be much inclined to 
dissent. 

I divide the time which will elapse between 
your entering your name as a student, and 
your call to the bar, into two parts ; the first of 
these, taking the time at five'years, and speaking 
in general terms, will be spent with a special 
pleader or equity draftsman, and perhaps some 
part of it in an attorney's office. During this 
period I do not reckon at all upon your at- 
tend^ce in court, nor much on your general 
reading ; but I think it would be highly useiid, 
in such intervals as may happen in your applica- 
tion to the desk, which ought to be as' few as 
possible, to read with thorough consideration all 
the cases that strictly relate to the bill or de- 
claration, answer, demurrer, or other pleading, 
whether at law or in equity, in which you have 
been engaged in the course of the day, or of the 
two or three preceding days as it may happen ; 
whether it be to ascertain the practice of the 
court, in relation to proper allegations or aver- 
ments or assignments of breaches in your bill or 
declaration, to the insertion of impertinent matter, 
or to multifariousness or insufficiency, or to the 
terms in which your plea ought to be pleaded, 
to the extent of your demurrer, or any other of 
those numerous heads which you will find con^ 
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rtantly occurring, and on which good pleading 
depends ; and I should think that during this 
period it would be the best course to confine 
your reading, and consequently your conunon 
placing, to these topics, which is indeed no nar« 
row sphere, as they will be found to embrace 
the whole learning of the court on points of 
practice, an intimate acquaintance with which 
you will hereafter find essential. 

With the second division of the time I have 
mentioned, your general reading and attendance 
in the courts will commence. 

First, then, as to your method of reading, I 
think you would find it useful to have three 
classes of text books, first, the Statutes at 
Large; second. Coke Littleton, Blackstone 
and Wooddeson; and third, the most copious 
and best arranged l:reatise you can meet with 
on the principles of the court in which you 
may happen to practise*. For the purpose of 
reference to the statutes, you must probably 
have a separate book, the others may be in- 
terleaved. 

To be well grounded in the statute law is 
absolutely essential to a lawyer in whatever 



* Of these may be particularly mentioned Lord Redesdale 
on Pleadings in Chancery ; Maddock on the Principles and 
Practice of the Court of Chancery and Tidd on the 
^actice of the Courts of King s Bench and Coiniaon Pleas» 
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court he may be ; and the best method of ac- 
complishing this appears to be by entering with 
exactness in your text book the various doc- 
trines laid down respecting them in the reports 
of judgments, and in Coke Littleton against 
each section, adding to this, in each instance, 
a careful perusal of all such statutes or sec- 
tions of statutes, as may be found to relate 
to the point in question. 

In like manner you will enter in your 
interleaved text books, an accurate reference 
to such decisions as may affect any doctrine 
laid down in them. 

In reading the reports I cannot help thinking 
you will find it most convenient to begin with 
the latest, referring as you read to the earlier 
cases as they are cited and commented upon in 
the judgment of the case you are reading, al- 
ways making a note of reference from the earlier 
to the later cases. 

The first thing to attend to in this branch of 
your reading, is a comprehension of the facts of 
the case ; and I think it may be stated as a ge- 
neral rule that any report that does not present 
a clear and succinct statement of the facts on 
which the point for decision arises, may be 
passed over ; in the next place, read attentively 
the judgment of the court; and lastly, such 
parts of the arguments of counsel as are com- 
mented on by the court, and no other, except in 
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a few instances perhaps for the sake of elucida- 
tion, for you will soon find your reading so vo- 
luminous as to demand the greatest attention, 
not less to the expence of time than of money. 

You will never consider your reading of any 
particular case complete, until you have also 
read and understood, and noted in the proper 
place, not only that particular case, but the 
statutes and cases referred to by the court in 
the judgment ; and I should think you would, 
find it useful, if after having made yourself 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts of any 
given case, and before you proceeded to the 
judgment, you were now and then to compose 
an argument, either extemporaneous or written, 
and compare it with the arguments advanced 
by the counsel, but particularly with the judg- 
ment of the court; by this method you will 
have a chance of acquiring legal views and 
a course of legal reasoning which you will find 
in many instances to be essentially different 
from the common notions of mankind, and for 
want of which many men of superior under- 
standing have failed at the bar. 

With respect to the numerous tracts that 
we have on almost every head of law and equity, 
the reading of them must, I imagine, be in all 
cases considered as subordinate, at any rat^they 
must not be depended upon as the sources of 
knowledge. 
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I consider attendance in court as a very im- 
portant part of your plan of study ; this afler you 
have left the special pleader or draftsman's 
office, should be seldom neglected for some 
limited part of every day, unless you find the cause 
merely depending upon circumstances, or the 
grammatical construction of the words of an in- 
strument ; for then your time may be much more 
profitably employed in reading. Accustom your- 
self to take notes, particularly of the case and 
the judgment, and on your return to chambers 
make the point decided or argued, and the 
statutes and cases referred to, your immediate 
subject of reading and common placing. In 
this department of study you will be particu- 
larly careful to distinguish what are cases of 
importance sufficient to call for your attention, 
otherwise there will insensibly be incurred a 
prodigious waste of time and labour. 

In taking notes, you may find the practice of 
writing short hand convenient- 
Much more, as on almost every other topic I 
have selected in the course of this correspond- 
ence, might be said; but a due attention to 
the hints I have dropped, and above all an an- 
xiety to profit by the experience of each suc- 
ceeding day will probably render any addition 
unnecessary. 
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IN a former letter I candidly hinted to you 
my fears lest you should be tempted to 
prolong your studies of the languages beyond 
the bounds which are necessary to be ob- 
served ; and it has since occurred to me that 
I ought not to put an end to our corres- 
pondence without ^calling your attention to 
a subject that has often employed my thoughts, 
and that appears in some measure to hav^ 
arisen out of our former discussion. 

The subject I allude to is a general dissipa- 
tion of study ; and I shall endeavour to put you 
upon your guard against it with the greater ear- 
nestness, because it is a secret rock, on which 
young men of no mean talents have too often 
b^en lost. 

A propensity to general study arises, usually, 
not so much from a more than ordinary love of 
science, as ft^om a passion for universal applause ; 
we will therefore consider it in this light, and also 
as particularly injurious to him whose views are 
bent towards excellence in one certain science 
alone. 

Could we, by any degree of exertion that is 
within the power of man, attain to universal 
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excellence, we might reasonably be allowed to 
look for universal fame, and to apply to universal 
study ; but if it be true, that the utmost we are 
able to perform will not carry us to such ex- 
tended acquisitions, this propensity must stand 
condemned in the judgment of every sensible 
person as the ofispring of a heated and foolish 
imagination, 

I would wish you, therefore, to have a most 
careful guard against being diverted to light 
and multifarious studies, whether they come 
recommended to you under the title of po- 
litics, philosophy, the beUes kttreSf or under 
whatever other guise they may assume: take 
just so much of these things as will serve 
your purpose as a man of tlie world, and as a 
professional character ; but remember to* keep 
them in subordination to the main ends you h^ve 
in view. It may be said of all such pursuits, by 
a man of business, as the proverb' says of fire ; 
" they may make very good servants, but they 
«« will certainly prove bad masters/' 

It is astonishing how great a quantity of time 
is mispent by young men in amusing studies, 
either from the mere influence of a dissipated 
and an indolent spirit, or from mistaken notions 
of the true end and design of literature: 
amongst such notions, this of gaining what is 
commonly but falsely termed general knowledge, 
is one of the most dangerous ; for it not only 
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beguiles the fancy and seduces the attention 
from studies of real importance, but it comes to 
us with all the recommendations of a fancied 
duty ; and we follow it till it is too late, perhaps, 
to retrieve the consequences of our error. 

Every man who aims at excellence, and pos- 
sesses a capacity for tlie attainment of it, will 
confine his hopes and his labours to one particu- 
lar object ; he knows that manifold excellence 
is not to be obtained by his utmost exertions ; 
the common experience of life holds up to his 
contemplation numerous examples of the conse- 
quences of a diversified ambition ; these serve at 
once to excite his compassion and arouse his 
vigilance. One cannot mix in life without daily 
meeting with men of genius and learning who 
are destitute equally of reputation and of wealth ; 
of whom it may truly be said they want a local 
habitation and a name : an inquiry into the cause 
of this infelicity, so peculiar to talent and litera- 
ture, is seldom made ; and indeed, if it be 
made but from idle curiosity, it is better let 
alone : but if the cause of this unhappiness be 
ever sought, it usually turns out to be that 
desultory, uncertain and varied pursuit after 
universal science against which I am at this 
moment attempting to warn you ; that restless- 
ness of spirit, that impatience of application, 
which prepare the mind they unhappily influence, 
^ be the prey of every study that has the air of 
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novelty, of every semblance of science that yet 
remains to be explored. 

Too certainly, and too often is this the case ; 
nor is it wonderful : independently of the charms 
which novelty never fails to present to ourselves, 
a desire is produced in our bosoms to shew her 
to others ; a momentary reputation is by these 
means gained, and we are delighted with the 
rapidity with which our wit and ingenuity have 
obtained it : nor can we, perhaps, forbear, in the 
fulness of self-complacency, to cast an eye of 
pity on the plodding wretch who has either no 
spirit or capacity for such boundless exertion ; 
but, presently, leaving him to his dulness and 
his labours, we continue our brilliant career ; we 
snatch promiscuously at the flowers of fancy, 
wit and elegance that adorn our various path, 
Imd that seem to bloom but for our hand alone : 
now we are poets, and gaze with rapture upon 
the laurel that is to encircle our brow; now 
statesmen, and pull down ancient forms of go- 
vernment and raise up new with a facility that 
dazzles and confounds ; now legislators, and at 
our nod truth and justice rise up to surprise the 
world ; again, we become philosophers, never 
to be moved but when our philosophy is disputed. 
Thus we go on, holding ourselves up to the 
wonder of the multitude, adding science to 
science, and wisdom to wisdom : but mark the 
end i in the midst of our numerous pursuitSt 
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our fortune has been neglected or dissipated, our' 
time wasted, and our faculties weakened, ere 
they have enabled us to perform one service 
useful to mankind, gratefiil to our friends, or 
honourable to ourselves. A new man of wit, 
more various and more ingenious, arises; he 
boldly steps into our place, and, after vainly 
struggling to regain it, we drop from the scene, 
and are heard of no more. 

NcKT does this happen otherwise than in the 
ordinary course of things ; for he who has esta- 
blished a fortune and a reputation in life by such 
chequered exertions, ought rather to be consi- 
dered as an exception than imitated as an ex- 
amj^ It appears equally in the productions 
both of nature and of art, that those things 
which are the most easily produced are the 
most quickly gone: the insect, that in a mo- 
ment is hatched, and flutters its gaudy wings in 
the sunbeam, dies with the hour ; and niunerous' 
generations of insignificant beauty succeed and 
depart ere the noble form of man has reached 
maturily. And can we expect that the nobler 
woiks . «f the .mental powers should be freed 
fibmrtbe influence of so natural and just a law ? 
No; be who is admired for the moment, and 
who'is coBtetit with such admiration, shall also 
ift a raomerit be forgotten. 

ThefdrcG'of the mind must have an operation 
pr<kp«vii0nflbly pewerftil as it is confined and 
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directed in its exertions to a single point; and^ 
on the contrary, it must be weakened in pro- 
portion as it is divided in its operations towards 
many points. 

If then we are emulous of a fair, a lasting, 
and an honourable fame, we must be content to 
gather it from our exertions in some certain 
science, and to wait until time and our labours 
have matured it; we m^y, as I have before 
hinted, make use of other knowledge as auxi- 
liary to this grand acquisitipn, either by way of 
usefulness or ornament ; but we must not be de- 
luded to make first the one and then the other 
of these our principal aim. Does a man sit 
down to write a book for the express purpose of 
elucidating some disputed point in philosophy ? 
It is but fair to suppose that he must* in the 
course of his work, refer to many other writers 
for the support apd illustration of his positions: 
now, I a3k you, what wpuld become of that 
writer and of his proposed, work^ if, seduced by 
the novelty of the writings to which he thus 
refersj he were to spend his time and ingemiily 
in an undue investigation of the ancillary sub* 
jects upon which they treated : would not such 
a conduct as this appear highly reprehensihle ? 
nay, would you not look upon so inconsiderate 
a person as an object worthy rather of contempt 
than fame ? yet, by the rapidity and liveUniess 
of his remarks upon these extcaneous sutjecli^ 
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it is possible he might greatly delight those who 
knew or reflected not that his main desiga lay 
by neglected : to such a character as this we 
may compare that mani who either has or ought 
to haVe some certain pursuit to which his powers' 
are to be directed, but who neglects the duties 
of it for a frivolous and momentary applause. 

All this, which may be considered as appli- 
cable to the professors of the various sciences, 
I will now confine and apply to you. You have 
taken up the profession of the law ; that is the 
science to which your principal attention hence- 
forth is to be directed, and excellence in it is 
the point towards which all the best and most 
vigorous' faculties of your mind are to be ex- 
erted : what then ; is every other pursuit to be 
absolutely sacrificed to this ? Yes, I answer, as 
a principal pursuit : but with reference to this 
grand aim, whatever will tend to enlarge your 
sentiments, to sharpen your wit, to strengthen 
your judgment, or toraugment your knowledge, 
may still be cultivated. 

The road thus pointed out to you is not, I 
confess, so pleasant to look upon as the path 
against which I warn you ; and it may be in the 
power of wit to turn it into contempt. Labour 
is, in its owuiuature, unpleasant to our feeUngs ; 
-and we are apt to lend a willing ear to that 
tongue which is employed in its dispraise : it is 
no difficult matter, therefore, to raise up in our 
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bosoms a disgust against it» and to represent the 
man, who is willing to submit to its laws^ as a 
little better thing than earth, in comparison 
with those heaven-bom spirits who disdain the 
low mechanical arts that lead to professional 
excellence. 

Do not refuse then to labour at a settled 
point, and in the end you will reap the fruits of 
your labour. He whose views are regularly 
directed to some certain study that may make 
him respectable in his own eyes and useful to 
the community, however he may for a moment 
be the derision of the wit* and tihe contempt of 
the universal genius, will not only be a more 
happy, but a more estimable character: by 
throwing light upon principles which regulate 
the aflbirs of men, both fimie and profit are to 
be acquired. The active, honourable and ac- 
complished lawyer will be remembered with 
esteem and adduration, when the writer of 
madrigals and the composer of sonnets is ne- 
glected or forgotten. 
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AT length it is fit that this long correspond- 
ence be brought to an end ; not because 
nothing more remains to be said upon the sub* 
jecty but because it is hoped that the observ- 
ations which have been made will prove suf- 
ficient to convince you that the law is a pursuit 
worthy of a scientific mind, and that by such a 
mind only, its doctrines will be illustrated or 
its nature clearly understood* 

Whence is it that few rise to eminence in 
what are usually called the professions ? Whence 
is it that the external mechanism (if I may so 
speak) of those professions is alone sought or 
esteemed ? Is it because those professions pos* 
sess no properties that can amuse or gratify 
scientific research? Far from it. Nor is that 
altogether the true reason, which is oflen al« 
legdUt namely, that Nature has indulged few 
minds with the power to rise superior over the 
common degeneracy. Science is neglected by 
those who ought to court her because she is 
neglected by the bulk of mankind : but is the 
world to Uame in this ? Rather ought the cen- 
sore^^and much censure is due) to fUl upon 
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them who posses^ the gifts of nature and the 
advantages of education, and refuse to make 
use of them. It is a severe truth that he who 
attempts to step out of what is called the com- 
mon way ; in other words, he who would 
introduce elegance and knowledge into the 
place of shrewdness and vulgarity, is' not 
more frequently gazed at with the empty stare 
of wonder by the crowd, than by those who 
have become members of the same profession 
with himself, and who ought to be equally 
eimulous oi the same honourable enterprise. 

This has ever been the case 'f the fault is not 
peculiar to the present age ; it seems inherent 
in the constitution of human nature. We have 
only to look for a moment at the works of great 
men at every period, and We behold the same 
complaint. ^* I am called a speculative man,'' 
says the great ornament of the law and learning 
of this country, who lived two centuries ago : 
could any appellation have been bestowed upon 
that noble character in the present day more 
strongly synonymous with contempt? Nor are 
men wanting amongst the wise and learned who 
consider the present day as equally distinguished 
by its excessive aptitude to class the profound 
and the scientific with the speculative and the 
useless. 

But, independently of every oth^r oonsidef- 
ation, there is ,one source which, however remote 
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and latent, is, I believe, the trae one, whence 
this dislike to consider the professions in a 
-scientific manner proceeds; I name it with re- 
luctance, but I think it my duty to point it out 
to you, Interest: we daily see that, amongst 
the majority of those who arrive at wealth by the 
exercise of professional talent, they who have 
exalted ideas of excellence are not numbered ; 
and we naturally, though falsely, conclude that 
an emulation of scientific excellence is rather an 
obstacle than a furtherance to success. 

Interest then, may with truth, in many cases 
at least, be mentioned as the true motive of this 
disgust against science ; but as it is also a secret 
motive, and partakes of a base nature, men 
either do not perceive, or will not acknowledge 
it ; they therefore endeavour to veil their un- 
willingness to attempt any higher excellence in 
their profession than what is necessary to ac- 
quire a present name and present remuneration 
by a thousand excuses : - they pretend, with a 
false humility, that their powers are not equal 
to such attempts ; they pretend to have no faith 
in the utility of such attempts ; they pretend 
that the men who make them are idle, specula- 
tive persons, indulging themselves and feeding 
others who are credulous enough to listen to 
them, with vain hopes and fooUsh fancies; 
and that they are utterly unfit to have any 
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<x>nimerce with the business and concerns ef 
the world. 

But if it could be once demonstrated to man- 
kindy or rather, if mankind could be brought ,to 
contemplate the demonstrationsx that their own 
experience and the experience of every age has 
afforded of the fallacy of these notions, one might 
hope to see the natural powers of the mind revive, 
and science, of course, more generaUy r^arded 
in those professions that lead men to mingle with 
the world. If we could once be led to perceive 
that though, for the reason (amongst others) 
that has been mentioned, the majority of pro- 
fessional characters have not had patience to 
go beyond the externals of their profession ; 
yet that the few who have dared to signalize 
themselves have, in the end, obtained more 
wealth, more honour, and more present re- 
gard than have fallen to the lot of those who 
have erroneously aimed at nothing else, we 
should then behold a generous strife succeed to 
petty designs and unmanly contentions j the man 
who laboured to exalt his profession as a science 
would then be regarded as a benefactor, and not 
despised as an empty innovator ; and the world, 
even constituted as it is, would look up with 
reverence to the members of the various pro- 
fessions, as at once its strength and omam&ati 
rather than avoid them as craAy designers 
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or open depredators on its welfare and re- 
pose. 

The few moments that remain will not be un- 
profitably employed in marking the error that 
has crept, some how or other, intd the hmnan 
judgment, and from whence the fault of which 
we complain has sprung : this error is of a two 
fold nature : first, in our judgment of the ixb^ 
tellectual powers : and, secondly, in our appre* 
hension of the combinations that form the cluu 
r|iQter o£ a great man. 
>'; ,:^^^g men are generally led to confound 
^^i^ess with greatness; they forget that a 
man may be a very clever, or to speak in the 
common phrase, a very great general, or poet, or 
musician, or lawyer, and be notwithstanding a 
very little man; that his expertness in tiie 
forms and practice of his art or profession, may 
enrich and consequently enable him to dazzle 
the vulgar eye, and yet leave him a prey to 
malignant passions or paltry desires, incapable 
of elevating his profession or of acquiring for 
himself a fair and honourable name. 

We are naturally inddent ; so indolent, in« 
deed, that we do not only decline to exert the 
strength that has discovered itself to us ; we 
also refuse to ascertain the degrees of power we 
actually possess. What we have no desire to 
sedk we are ever ready to persuade ourselves 
has no existence : at first, it is true, we know we 
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•are imposing upon ourselves; but habit, at 
length, leads us to forget the imposition, and 
we really believe that we are weak, because we 
have long had an end to answer by neglecting 
to discern that we are strong. 

This would not, perhaps, call for serious men- 
tion, if its consequences were confined to the in- 
dividual : unhappily this is not the case : to de- 
grading views of our own character we presently 
^d an aflfected contempt, or, what is worse, a 
secret ei\vy of the superior powers of other 
men ; hence we not only decline what is excel- 
lent for oursdves, but unjustly refuse our appnv 
bation to the desire of it in others ; from omit- 
ting to do ourselves right, we proceed, with 
little difficulty, to commit towards those around 
us positive wrong. 

By the influence of this error, the l>est emo- 
tions of the mind are frequently weakened, and 
its noblest designs overthrown; excellence is 
obumbrated, science defrauded or robbed of her 
votaries ; false and unbecoming notions propa- 
gated, and the characters of men improperly 
estimated and unfairly treated : and this leads 
me to observe upon the mistake we often labour 
under in our apprehension of the combinations 
that form the character of a great man. 

In a thousand cases we take a false idea for 
granted, and then argue from it ; and amongst 
these. numerous false ideas, few are more pie^ 
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valent than this, that an attention to the com- 
mon buunesB of liJfe is incompatible, if not 
impossible, with enlarged powers : this has hap- 
pened in part from the haste and negligence 
with which the bulk of mankind form their 
opinion of character ; and in part JProm the af- 
£M:tation that, it cannot be denied, some men of 
talent have manifested of contempt for the daily 
concerns and intercourse of life : but who will 
be hardy enough to assert that therefore an in* 
capacity to manage or intermeddle in such con- 
cerns is a necessary consequence of superior 
intellect ? The truth is, no man does business, 
80 well as the great man who is determined to 
do business ; be frequently leaves far behind him 
in accuracy, neatness and dispatch, those who 
pretend to pride themselves that they aim at 
nothing beyond accuracy, neatness and dispatch. 
The truly great and expanded mind is not only 
engaged in deep contemplations, it takes notice 
of what, for the sake of distinction, I will here 
call little things, not because it is naturally at- 
tached to such things, but because it finds itself 
in a state in which it is a positive duty to attend 
to them : and' the duty, of which such a mind 
iftictates the performance, must necessarily be 
as well itdfiUed as its nature will permit. 

Apply this to the subject of our late letters : 
if wh9Ahs» been observed be true, the scientific 
lawyer will be, in every point, a better lawyer 
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than the mere practical xofoi : he will be to the 
fill! as correct aa the practical man : he wfll be 
as adroit in the forms of the courts ; he will be 
as assiduous in the management of his causes ( 
he will be as attentive to the interest of his 
dient : in short, all that relates to the necessary 
formulae of the h^ur will be transacted by him 
with as scrupulous care as the practical man can 
manifest ; nay, as I have just above observed, 
diligence and attention, even in these things, 
will often be more conspicuous in him than in 
the mere man of business. 

But the subtle combinaticms of grandeur and 
simplicity, escape the vulgar apprehension ; the 
exaltation of the characters that are distinguish* 
ed by these hs^py contrarieties of quality is 
therrfore usually lopked upon with asUmiahment^ 
when, in fact, it is but the natural effect of 
an adequate cause. We can only lament that 
the quantity of exertion in men does not often 
bear its due proportion to the quantity of 
power. 

The true examples are the men in whom these 
proportions are observed ; and* by a proper afc* 
tention to them, we shall be convinced, diat he 
who has ccHnbined diligence with wisdom and 
an attenticm to the affiurs of men with elevated 
conceptions of truth, has seldom failed to obtain 
the noblest rewards that crown the course of 
human life. 
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Suffer, then, the false notion that every at- 
tempt beyond the common rule is fanciful and 
unnecessary, to remain no longer; remember- 
ing, at the same time, that the common rule 
should not be left long together, and that wis- 
dom and prudence ought ever to be the guides 
in our shortest aberrations. Adieu. 



THE END. 



» Mattd by A. Stnliin, 
Ntw>Stitet-Sqaii»y London* 
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